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FATHER PAUL SARPI- 


FaTHEK PAULj wlwse name, before be en- 
tered into the monastick Jife, was Peter Sftrpij 
was born at Venice, August 14, 1552 His fither 
followed merchandize, but wiih so little success, 
that, at his death, he left his family very ill provided 
for, but under the care of a mother, whose pietj was 
likely to bring the blessing of Providence upon them, 
and whose wise conduct supplied the want of fortune 
by advantages of greater value 
Happily for young Sarpi, she had n brother^ 
master of a celebrated school, under whose direction 
he was placed by her Here lie lost no time, but 
cultnited his abilities, naturally of the firs;! ratey 
with unwearied application He was born for stud^y 
having 1 natural aversion to pleasure and gaiety, and 
a memoiy so tenacious, that he could repeat thirty’ 
verses upon once hearing them 
Proportionable to his capacity was his progress iti 
literature at thirteen, having made himself master 
of school learning, he turned his studies to philosophy 
andthemathemnticks, and entered upon logick under 
Capella of Cremona, who, tliough a celebrated master 

* Wiittcn for the Gentlemans Magazine for 1738 C 

D 8 of 
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FATHER PAUL SAIIPI. 

of that science, confesBed himself in a very little time 
unable to give his ]in])il faither msti actions 

As Capella was of the oidei of ihc Semtes, Ins 
schol.n was induced, by hts a( quaint, me e v.ilh him, 
to engage hi the same profession, though his uncle 
and his mothci icpicscntcd to him the hardships .md 
austeiities ol that kind of life, and advised him \M(h 
gieaizeal .igainst it Bu< he was steady m his icsolu- 
tions, and in l.)dG took the habit ol tlie oidc i, be mg 
then onl}’ m his 14 th yeai, a lime ol life m most ])i i - . 
sonsvei}^ impiopei loi such engagement,, bntm Liin 
attended wntli such maturity ol thought, and sucii a 
settled tempei, that he nciei seemed to legict the 
choice he then made, and .which he confiimed h^ a 
solemn public pioiession m 1.57 ~ 

At a geneial chaptci ol tiie Semtes, held at 
Mantua, Paul (for so we shall now ('all him) iieiiig 
then only twenty yeais old, distinguished himselj so 
much 111 apubhek disputation by his gcniusandleai n- 
ing, that William duke of Mantua, a gieatpation of 
letteis, solicited the consent oi his supeiioisto retain 
him at his couit, and not only made him pubhek 
professoi of divinity in the cathedial, but honoined 
him with many pi oofs of Ins esteem 

But Fathei Paul, finding a coin t life not agree- 
able to Ins tempei, quitted it two 3’eais afterwaids, 
and letned to his beloved piivacies, being then not 
only acquainted with the Latin, Gieek, Hebiewg and 
Chaldee languages, but with philosojihy, the mathe- 
maticks, canon and civil law, all paits of natuial 
philosophy, and chemistry itself, foi his application 
was unmteiimtted, his head clear, his appichension 
quick, and his memory letentive. 

Being 
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Bungimilc i priest at tucnt\ tuo, lie uas distin- 
r^uishetl bj tlic illustrious caitliinl JJorroinco \\ itli Ins 
confidence, aiiflemplovet! b} him on nnu) occision^, 
iiotmtbout tliL enw of persons of less merit, ubo 
\\cre‘^of\rc\ns})ente'<l istola\ nclnrge against linn, 
before the iiiqui‘5Uion, for dcnjinjj tint tlie 1 iinit\ 
eould be pro\ed from tlie first chapter of Genesis 
but the accusation v\as too ndiculous to be taken 
notice of 

After this be passed succe*^sivel} tlirougli tlicdigni 
tics of his order, ukI in the inteia als of Ins cmplo} 
ment-apphed Inmself to his studies n ith so e\tensn e a 
capacit), as left no branch of knoulcalj^^ untouched 
R) him Acq\n}icndeute, the nntomist, con- 

fesses tint he MIS inforuKd how MMon is perfornud, 
and there arc proofs tint he w is not a slnngcr to the 
circulation of (he hlood lie fri^qucntl) comer wl 
upon astronorm w ith nutheinalienus, upon anatomv 
with sar^eons upon medicine with physicians, and 
with clu mists upon the anaU*-iJ» of metals, not as a 
superfiei d enquirer, but as a complete master 
Rut the hours of icpo'«e, that he employed so well 
were mtorruptcdiq a new information m the inqui- 
sition, wheie a formcracquaintance produced a letter 
w ittcn by him in cvjiher;, m winch lie said, “ tint 
‘ he dcUsted tlic coiut of Kome, and tint no pre- 
“fei incut UN ubt lined there hut b\ dishonest 
“means Tins aeeiisilion, liowcier dangerous, 
was passed ever on account of Ins f^rcr\t reputation, 
but made such impiession on tlmt court, that lie 
w u afterwards denied ibishoprick by Clement VIII 
After the'^o difliculties wercaiumountod, I atlicr Paul 
again retired to hi« olitiide, where be appears, by 
I some 
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FATHER PAUL SARPI. 

some wntings diavvn up by him at that time, to have 
turned his attention more to improvements in pieU 
than learning. Such was the care with wliich he 
read the scriptures, that, it being his custom to dia# 
a line undei any passage which he intended more 
nicely to consider, there was not a single word in his 
New Testament but was underlined; the same marks 
of attention appeared in his Old Testament, Psalter, 
and Breviary. 

But the most active scene of his life began about 
the yeai iGlS, when Pope Paul Vth, exasperated by 
some decrees of the senate of Venice that interfered 
with the pretended rights of the church, laid the 

whole state under an interdict. 

1 

The senate, filled with indignation at this tieat- 
ment, forbade the bishops to receive or publish the 
Pope’s bull; and convening the rectors of the 
churches, commanded them to celebrate divine ser- 
vice in the accustomed manner, with which most of 
them readily complied , but the Jesuits and some 
otliers refusing, weie by a solemn edict expelled the 
state. 

Both paities- having piocccded to extremities, 
employed theirablestwntei s to defend their measures : 
on the Pope’s side, among others, Caidinal Bellar- 
mine entered the lists, and with his confederate au- 
thors defended the papal claims with great scuirility 
of expression, and very sophistical reasonings, 
W;hich were confuted by the Venetian apologists in 
much more decent language, and wuth much greater 
solidity of argument. 

On this occasion Father Paul was most eminently 
distinguished, by his Defence of the Rights of the su^ 

premc 
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^re?}ib Jllagistrafef his TreatlseqfLxcommumcation 
translated from Getson, with an Apology ^ and other 
irntings, for which he was cited before the inquisition 
■nl Borne , but it may be easily imagined that he did 
not obey the summons 

The Verietian writers, whatever might be the abili- 
ties of their adversaries, wdreat least superior to them 
in thejuktice of their cause The propositions main- 
tained on the side of Rome were these Tint the 
Pope is invested mth nil the authon^ of heaven and 
eartli Tliat all pnnees are his vassals, and tliht he 
may annul their laws at pleasure That kings may 
appeal to him, ns he is temporal monarch of the 
whole earth That hb can dischaige subjects froni 
their oaths of allegiance, and make it tlicir duty to 
take up arms against their sovereign Tint he may 
depose kings without any fault committed by them, 
if thb good of the church requires it That the clergy 
are exempt from all tribute to kings, and are not' 
accountable to them even in cases of high treabon 
That the Pope cannot err that liis decisions arc to 
be received and obc} cd on pain of sm, though all the 
vvorld should judge them to he false that tlie Pope is 
God upon earth tliat his sentence and tliat of God 
are the same, and that to call his power m question, 
is to call m question the power of God maxims 
equally shocking, weak, pemicioUs, and absurd 
which did^not require the abilities or learning of 
Father Paul, to dem'onstiate their falsehood, and de»^ 
structive tendency 

It ma} be easily imagined that such pVinciples were 
quick!) overthrown, and Uhat no court but that df 
Borne thought it for its* interest to* fatout'them^ 

"The 
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The Pope, therefoie, finding his authors confuted, 
and his cause abandoned, was willing to conclude the 
affair by treaty, which, by the mediation of Heniy 
IV; of France, was accomodated upon teims veiy 
much to the honoui of the Venetians. 

But the defendeis of the Venetian lights were, 
though comprehended m the treat}’-, excluded by the 
Romans fiom the benefit of it, some upon different 
p etences weie impiisohed, some sent to the galleys, 
and all debaiied fiom pieferment. But their malice 
was chiefly aimed against Fathei Paul, who soon 
found the effects of it, for as he was going one night 
to his convent, about six months aftei the accommo- 
dation, he was attacked by five i uflians armed with 
stilettoes, who gave him no less than fifteen stabs, 
three of which wounded him m such a manner, that 
he was left for-dead. The murdeiers fled foi refuge 
to the nuncio, and were aftei vvaids received into the 
Pope’s dominions, but weie pursued by divine justice, 
and all, except one man who died in prison, perished 
by violent deaths. . 

This and other attempts upon his life obliged him 
to confine himself to his convent, wheie he engaged 
in wilting the histoiy of the Council of Tient, a woik 
unequalled foi the judicious disposition of the matter, 
and artful texture of the nai ration, commended by 
Di. Burnet as the completest model of historical 
writing, and celebiated byJMi. Wotton as equivalent 
to any pioduction of antiquity, in which the leader 
finds Libeity without licentiousness, piety without 
‘‘ hypocrisy, fieedom of speech without neglect of 
"'dexency, severity without iigour, and extensive 
learning without ostentation.” 


In 
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FATHEn PAUL SARPI 

In tins, and other norhs of less consequence, he 
spent the remaining part of his life, to the beginning 
of the jear 1622, n hen he ivas-^eized ivith acold and 
feier, which he neglected till it became incurable 
lie languished more than tnehe months, which he 
spent almost wholly in a pre|iaration for his passage 
into eteniitj and among his prlvers and aspirations 
was often heard to repeat, L/»d' now let thy rel- 
iant depat t in pence 

On Sunday the eighth of January of the ue\t ) ear, 
he rose, weal as he was, to mass, ind went to take 
Ins repast with the rest, but on IMondai was seized 
with a weal ness that threatened immediate death 
and on Thursdaj prepared for his change h\ receii- 
ing the inaticum with such inarhs of deiotioii, as 
equallj melted and editied the beholders 

Thtough the whole com sc, of liis illness to the last 
hour of his life, ho was consulted b) the senate in 
pubhok affairs, and returned answers, m his gruatest 
weakness with such presence of mind as could only 
arise from the consciousness of innocence 

On Sunday, the daj of his death, he had the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour read to him out of St 
Johns gospel, as on every other day of that week, 
and spol e of the meicj of his Redeemer, and his 
confidence m his merits 

As his end- evidently approached, the brethren of 
the conv ent came to pronounce the last pi ay ers, w ith 
which he could only join m his thought , being able 
to pronounce no more than the.e words, Cstnpetpc 
tua, dlayst thou lait fit eiei w Inch w as understood 
to be a prayer for the prosperity of his country 

Ulius 
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.FATHER PAUL SARPI. 

Thus died Father Paul, in the 71st year of his 
age : haled by the Homans as their most foi midable 
cdemyj and honoiiied by all the leained foi Ins abi- 
Iitlesj and by tlie good for Ins integrity. IIis detest- 
ation of the corruption of the Roman cl lurch ajijieais 
in all Ins writings, but particularly in this memoiablc 
passage of one of Ins letteis ^‘Tlieic is nothing 
more essential than to rum the reputation of the 
Jesuits* by the rum of the Jesuits, Home mil be 
“ ruined, and if Rome is ruined, lehgion will re- 
form of itself.” 

He appeals by many passages of his life to have 
had a high esteem of the church of England , and' 
his friend. Father Fiilgentio, who had adopted all 
Ills notions, made no scruple of administering to Dr. 
Duncomb, an English gentleman that fell side at 
Venice, the communion m both kinds, accoidmg to 
the Common Piayer which he had with him in 
Italian. 

He was buried with great pomp at the publick 
chaige, and a magnificent monuments as erected to 
his memory. 


BOER- 
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BOERH AAVE 


The following account of the late Dr EOER- 
HAAVE, so loudly celebrated, and so universally 
lamented through the whole learned world, will, 
we hope, be not unacceptable to our readers “We 
could have made it much larger, by adopting flying 
reports, and inserting unattested facts i close ad- 
heicnce to ceitainty has contacted our narrative, 
and hindered it from swelling to that bulk, at which 
modern histones generally arrive 

Dr Herman Boerliaave was born on the last day 
of December, iflGS, about one m the morning, at 
Voorhout, a village two miles distant from Leyden 
his father, James Bocihaave, was nmnster of Voor- 
hout, of whom his son m a small account of his 
own life, Ins given a verj amiable character, for the 
simplicity and opennes* of his behav lour, for bis exact 

* Erat Ilermanni Genitox Latinb Gracb Hebraicb sciens 
pentvisvaVdt h\»tomi*um \ gentjain ‘Virapertus Candidas sim 
plex paterfamilias optimus amore cui^ diligontiS frugalitate 
prudentil jQai non maijod in rt. sed plenus vjrtutis novem 
Iibcris cducandis cvcmplum pr^bnit smgulare <juid-eK-.i.ta par 
simonia polleat & frugalitas Ong fdti 


frugality 
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B O E R H A A V E 

fnagaiity in the management of a naiiow foituiie, 
and the puidence, tenderness, and diligence, witli 
which he educated a numeious family of nine cliil- 
di en He was eminently skilled in history and gene- 
alogy, and versed in the Latin, Gieek, and Hebiew 
languages 

His mothei was Hagai Da'^lder, a ti adesman s 
daughtei of Amsteidam, fiom whom he might, pei- 
baps, derive an hereditary inclination to the study of 
physick, in which she was veiy inquisitue, and had 
obtained a knowdedge of it not common m female 
students 

This know'ledge, howevei, she did not live to 
communicate to her son, foi she died in IGJS, ten 
jeais aftei hci marriage 

,His fathei, finding himself encumbeied with the 
care of seven childien, thought it necessaiy to take a 
second wife, and m July 1674, Nvas maiiied to Eve 
du Bois, daughtei of a mimstei of Leyden, w'ho, by 
herpiudent and impartial conduct, so endeaied hei- 
self to hei husband’s children, that they all regarded 
her as then own mother 

Herman Boeihaave was always designed b}' Ins 
father for the mmistiy, andwnth that view instructed 
by him m gi ammatical leai ning, and the fii st elements 
of languages, in wdneh he made such a pioficiency, 
that he was, at the age of eleven yeais, not only mas- 
tei of the rules of giammar, but capable of translat- 
ing with toleiable accuracy, and not wdiolly ignorant 
of critical niceties ' 

Atmteivals, to recreate his mind, and stiengthen 
his constitution, it was his father’s custom to send him 
into the fields, and employ him in agncultuie and 

such 
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such kind of ruml occupations, ^vhich he continued 
through all his life to love md practise and b) this 
Mcissitude of studj and exercise presen ed himself, in 
a great mea'^ure, from those distempers and depres- 
sions ^\hJth are fiequentlj the consequences of indis- 
creet diligence, and uninterrupted application , and 
fiom n Inch students, not u ell acquainted uith the 
constitution of the human bod), sometimes fl) for 
relief to wine instead ofe\erci«e, and purchase tem- 
porar) ea c b) the hazard of the most dreadful con- 
sequences ’• 

The studies of joung Boerhaaie were, about tins 
time, interrupted bv an accident, which dtservcs a 
particular mention, as it first inclined bun to Ihatsci- 
ence, to whicli life i as by nature so well adapted, and 
which he afterw irds earned to so great perfection 
In the twelfth j eai of his age, a stubborn, painful, 
and malignant ulcei, brol e out upon his left tlngli 
4\hich, for neat five jears, defeated all the art of the 
surgeons and ph)«ician«, and not onlv^ afflicted him 
with most e\ciuciatiug pains, but exposed Inrn to 
such sharp and tormenting applications, that the dis- 
ease and remedies wtie equall) insuflTerable Then 
it w as that his ow n jiain taught him to compassionate 
others, and his experience of tlie incfficac) of the 
methods then in use incited him to attempt the dis- 
cos er) of others more certain 

He began to practi e u least Iionestl) , for he be- 
gan upon liim«!eir and liis first essay ivas a pi elude to 
his future success, foi, having laid aside ill the pre- 
*:cnptions of his phy^Jician*!, and all the applicitions 
of his surgeons, he, at last, bv tormenting the part 
pith salt and prme, effcctetl a cure 

Tint 
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That he might, on this occasion, obtain the assist- 
ance ofsuigeons with less inconvenience and expence, 
he was brought, by his father, at fouiteen, to Ley- 
den, and placed m the fouith class of the publick 
school, after being examined by the master : here 
his application and abilities were equally conspicuous. 
In six months, ' by gaming the first prize in the 
fomth class, he was raised to the fifth , and in six 
months more, upon the same proof of the superioiity 
of his genius, rewarded nith another prize, and 
translated to the sixth , fiom whence it is usual in 
SIX months more to be removed to the univeisity. 

Thus did our young student advance in learning 
and reputation, when, as he was within view' of the 
umvei sity, a sudden and unexpected blow threatened 
to defeat all his expectations. 

On the 12th of Novembei, in 1682, his father 
died, and left behind him a veiy slender piovision 
for his widow,' and nmechildien, of W’hich the eldest 
was not yet seventeen old. 

This was a most afflicting loss to the young scho- 
lar, whose fortune was by no means sufficient to bear 
the expences of a learned education, and wdio there- 
foi e seemed to be now summoned b}^ necessit}’^ to some 
w'ay of life more immediately and ceitamly lucrative; 
but, with a lesolution equal to his abilities, and a 
spirit not so depressed and shaken, he determined to 
bieak through the obstacles of poveity, and supply, 
by diligence, the w^ant of fortune 

He therefoi e asked and obtained the consent of his 
guardians to prosecute his studies so long as his pa- 
trimony w'ould support him ; and, continuing his 
wonted mdustr}', gamed another piize. 


He 
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He IV1S non to quit the school for tlje university, 
but, on account of the vveihnessyet remnining in I115 
thigh, was, at Ills own entreaty, continued su pionths 
longer under the caie of his master, the learned 
Winschotan, ivl|eie Jm more was honoured 
with the prize 

At his removal to the university, tlie same genius 
and industry met with the same encouragement and 
applause The learned Triglapdius, one of his fa- 
thers friends, made soon after piofessoi of divinity 
at Leyden, distinguished him in a particular manner, 
and recommendpd h|ip to the friendship of Mr ^ an 
Apphen, in whom he found a generous and constant 
patron 

He became nop a diligent hearer of the most cele- 
brated professors, and made great adi antes in all the 
sciences still regulating his studies with a v lew prin- 
cipally to diiinitj, for which he was originally in- 
tended by Ins father, and for that reason everted his 
utmost application to attain an exact Knowledge of 
{he Hebrew tongue 

Being com meed of the necessitj of mathematical 
learning, he began to study those sciences in 1G87, 
but without that inten'c industry with which the 
pleasure he found in that Kind of I nowledge induced 
him aftenvards to cultivate them 
In 1690, having performed the exerei'es of the 
university with uncommon leputation, he tool hia 
degree in philosoph} , and on that occasion discussed 
the important and irdnous subject of die distinct na 
tures of the soul and body, vv ith such accuracj , per- 
spicuity, and subtilty, that he entirelj confuted all 
the sophistry of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spmosa, 

and 
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and equally raised the characteis of his piety and 
erudition. 

Divinity was still his great employment, and the 
chief aim of all his studies. He lead the scriptures 
in their oiigmal languages, and when difiiculties oc- 
cuiied, consulted the mteipretations of the most 
antient fathers, whom he read in oi dei of time, be- 
ginning with Clemens Komanus. 

In the perusal of those eaily w liters', he was 
struck with the profoundest veneration of the simpli- 
city and purity of then doctrines, the holiness of their 
lives, and the sanctity of the discipline piactised'hy 
them , but, as he descended to the loiver ages, found 
the peace of Chi istianity hi oken by useless controver- 
sies, and its doctrines sophisticated by the subtilties of 

^ '' Jungebat liisc\eicitus quotidianam patrum lectionem, se- 
cundum cluonolOgiam, a Clemente Romano evoisus, et juxtasc- 
nem seculoinm descendens ut Jesw CAnsfi docti mam m A’' T, 
traditam, pnmis patnbus mteipretantibus, addiijoeiet 

'' Horumsimplicitalemsmcci jedoctrince, discipbuEP sanctitatem, 
MtEB Deo dicatiE mtegiitatem adoinbat Subtibtatem scbolanim 
divma postmodum inqumasse dolebat iEgen imb tuJit, Saci orum 
intei-pietationemexsectibsophistarum peti, S>.PlatQms,Jristotelis, 
Thorntz Aquinatis, Scott, suoquetempoieCaitesu, cogitata meta- 
pby Sica adhiberi pro legibus, ad quas casUgai entui sacronim sci ip- 
toium de^Deo sententi® Evpeiiebatur aceiba dissidia, mgeni- 
orumque subtdissimoium aceiiima certamina, odia, ambitioncs, 
indc cieii, foieu adeo contiaua paci cum Deo &. honnne Ndnl 
hicmagis illi obstabat, quain quod omnes assei ant saciam sciip- 
tuiama^e^uir-o-rciSuc loquentcm, 9co-§ TaVcxjiIicandam, 
smguli definiant ev placitis suse metapbjsices Hoi rcbat, inclc do- 
mmantissectJB pidjialentem opinionera, oithodoxioa modum, & 
regulas, unice dare juxta dictata metaphysiconmi, non saci arum 
litemrum, unde tarn i arise scntentise de doctiiiitl simplitissim^ ” 
Ong Ldit 


the 
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the schools He found the holy writei^s interpreted 
according to the notions of philosophers, nnd the 
chimens oF itietiphysicnns adopted as articles of 
faith ITe found difficulties msed b} niceties, and 
fomented to bitterness and i antour He saw the sim- 
plicity of the Christian dCctnne corrupted by the pri- 
\ate fancies of particular parties, nhile eacli adhered 
to its own philosophy, ondorthodoxj was confined 
to the sect in power 

Having now exhaustefi his fortune in the pursuit 
of his studies, he found the nccessit} of|applying to 
some profession, tint, \\ ithout engrossing all his time, 
might enable him to support himself and Inving 
obtained a v ery uncommon know ledge of the ninthc- 
ma*ick8, he read lectures m tho«o sciences to a select 
number ot young gentlemen m the university *■ 

At length, liis propdnsion to the studj of phj sick 
grew too violent to be resisted and, tliougli he still 
intended to make divinity the great emplo;y ment of 
his life, he could not deny himself the sati fiction 
of spending some time upon the medical w nters, 
for the perusal of which he was so well qualified by 
his acquaintance with the mathematicks and philo- 
sophy 

But this science corresponded so much with Ins 
natural genius, that lie could not forbear making that 
his business which he intended only as his diversion 
and still growing more eagei, as he adv anced farther, 
he at length determined wholly to master tliat pro- 
fes ion, and to take his degree in pliysiek, before 
he engaged m the duties of the ministry 

It is, I believe, a veryjust observation, that men s 
ambition is generally proportioned to their capacity 
VoL Xn C Providence 
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Piovidence seldom sends any into the world with an 
inclination to attempt great things, who have not 
abilities likewise to peiform them. To have formed 
the design of gaming a complete knowledge of medi- 
cine by way of digression from theological studies, 
would have been little less than madness in most men, 
and would have only exposed them to ridicule and 
contempt. But Boeihaave was one of those mighty 
geniuses, to whom scaicc an}' thing appears impos- 
sible, and who think nothing worthy of their efforts 
but what appears insurmountable to common un- 
derstandings 

He began this new eouise of study by a diligent 
perusal of Vesahus, Baithohne, and Fallopius , and, 
to acquaint himself more fully with the structure of 
bodies, was a constant attendant upon Nuck’s publick 
dissections in the theatre, and himself very accurately 
inspected the bodies of diffeient animals. 

Having furnished himself with this preparatory 
knowledge, he began to read the ancient physicians 
in the order of time, pursuing his enquiries down- 
wards fiom Hippocrates through all the Greek and 
Latin writers. , 

Finding, as he tells us himself, that Hippocrates 
was the original source of all medical knowledge, and 
that all the later writers were little more than tran- 
scribe! s fiom him, he, returned to him with more 
attention, and spent much time in making extiacts 
from him, digesting his tieatises into method, and 
fixing them in his memoiy. 

He then descended to the moderns, among whom 
none engaged him longer, or impioved him more, 
than Sydenham, to whose merit he has left this at- 
testation, 
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testatiorij « that he frequently perused him, and 
always with greater eagerness 
His insatiable cunosily after knowledge engaged 
him now in the practice of chemistry, which he pro- 
secuted viith all the ardour of a philosopher, whose 
industry was not to be weaned, and whose Io\e of 
truth was too strong to suflerhim to acquiesce in the 
reports of others 

Yet did he not suffer one branch of science to 
withdraw his attention from others anatomy did 
not withhold him from chemistiy, norchemistiy, en- 
chanting as It IS, from the stud} of botan}, in which 
he was no less skilled than in other parts of ph} sick 
He was not only a careful e'cammer of all the plants 
in the garden of the university, but made excur- 
sions for his farther improvement into the woods 
and fields, and left no place unvisited where any 
increase of botanical knowledge could be reasonably 
hoped for 

In conjunction with all these enquiries he still 
pursued his theological studies, and still, as we are in- 
formed b} himself, proposed, when he had made 
“ hunself master of the whole art of physick, and 
obtained the honour of a degree m that science, to 
“ petition regularly for a licence to jirench, and to 
engage in the cure of souls, and intended in Ins 
theological exercise to discuss this question, why 
so many were formerly converted to Chnstianit} 
by illiterate persons, and so few at present by men 
“ of learning ' 

In pursuance of this plan he went to Hardewich, 
in order to take tlie degree of doctor m physick, 
which he obtained m July hav mg performed a 
c 2 publick 
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publick disputation, utibtate exploi andorum ex- 

crementorum in segiis, ut signoium ” 

Then returning to Leyden full of his pious design 
of undertaking the mmistiy, he found to his surpiize 
unexpected obstacles tin own in his way, and an in- 
sinuation dispersed through the university that made 
him suspected, not of any slight deviation from re- 
ceived opinions, not of any pertinacious adheience to 
his own notions m doubtful and disputable matters, 

■ but of no less than Spmosism, or, in plainer terms, ^ 
of Atheism itself. 

How so injurious a leport came to be laised, cir- 
culated, and ci edited, will be doubtless very eageily 
inquired we shall therefoie give the i elation, not 
only to satisfy the cuiiosity of mankind, but to shew 
that no merit, howevei exalted, is exempt from be- 
ing not only attacked, but wounded, by the most 
contemptible whispeis. Those who cannot strike 
with force, can however poison their weapon, and 
weak as they are, give mortal wounds, and bring a 
hero to the grave so tiue is that observation, that 
many aie able to do hurt, but few to do good. 

This detestable calumny owed its rise to an inci- 
dent from which no consequence of importance could 
be possibly appiehended. As Boerhaave was sitting 
m a common boat, there arose a conversation among 
the passengeis upon the iihpious and peimcious doc- 
trine of Spinosa, which, as they all agreed, tends to 
the utter overthiow of all leligion. Boeihaave sat, 
and attended silently to this discourse for some time, 
till one of the company, willing to distinguish him- 
self by his zeal, instead of confuting the positions of 
fepinosa by ai guraent, began to give a loose to con- 

' tumelious 
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tumelious language, and \irulent invectives, winch 
Boerhaave was so little pleased with, that at last he 
could not forbear asking linn, whether he had ever 
read the author he declanhed against ' 

hThe orator,'not being able to make much answer, 
was checked m the midst of his invectives, but not 
without feeling a secret resentment ag vmst'tlie ^person 
who had at once interrupted his harangue, lind ex- 
posed his Ignorance 

Tins was ob'^erved hj a sti inger who was in the 
boat with them he enquired of his neighbour the 
name of the^oung man, whose question had put in 
end to the di^cdurse, and haVm^ learned it, «et it 
down m his pod et book, as it appeals, with a 
malicious design, form a few daj sit was the common 
conversation at Le} den, that Boerliaave had revolted 
to Spinosa 

It was m vain that his advocates a'nd friends 
pleaded Ins learned and unanswerable confutation of 
aU atheistical opinions, and particular!) of the sys- 
tem of Spinosa, in Ins di«:coUr&e of the distinction be- 
tween soul and bod/ Such calumnies are not easily 
supples ed, when tliey oiifce become general 
The) are kept alive and supported by the malice of 
bad, and sometimes by the zeal of good men, who 
though they do not absolutely believe them, think 
it)etthe securest method to keep not onl) guilt) but 
suspected men out of publick emplo) menfs, upon 
this principle, that the *!afety of many is to be pre- 
ferred before the advantage of few ' 

^^'BaerhaavejfindmgthisformidableoppositionraisCd 
against his pretensions to ecclesiastical honours or 
preferments,' and even against his design of assum- 
ing 



ino- tlu‘ diniartfM dfatltvino, tlu)U(^ht it nnthrt 
c cssary not jiruclcnt to strum^lc ui^ii th«* torn nt of 
popiilai prc|Ufli(’C, a* Ik uas apialh qu-shHcji for a 
profe^vioii, not inrlitdof I'fpial o, irnporl- 

mice, ])ut winch innsl nmlonhu <lly < l.nm th* *<• < oijd 
place among tho‘'L v\ inch an of tin on at* t iota 'it 
to mankind 

lie therefotc appltf d ImiKadf to he. nn <h* al * t*Kh* * 
with new aidom .md . 'dan it\ , it \ n W! *1 all hnit>irner 
ob'^errations ami emjnitiei, and w.i*' rontuuialis t m- 
plo\c<lm makmon(\s a* (jmsituaK 

Having now tjualifud lmn‘-Llt for the j)r*<tK<. of 
phj'^ickj he* btgan tf* \isit ])itu nt‘*,*but without tint 
cncoumgeinenl which ot!Ki‘., nut tfjualiy tif st r\mg, 
liavc sometimes met with. His bmim was 
first, not great, and his < ntumstami's b\ m* means 
easy; but still, superior to atu dKcouram mi nt, hu 
continued his sfnrch aftci knowledg**, and deter- 
mined that projpeiity, if c\ei he was to fnjo\ it, 
should be tlie consequence not ol mean art, or ihs- 
ingcnuous solicitations, but of real mei it, and solid 
learning 

His steady adherence to his icsolutions apjirars ^ 1 1 
moiG plainly from this circumstance . he was, while 
lieyetiemamed m tins impleading sitiiation,lin\ iti d by 
oneofthcfirstfavountcsofKing\Villiam III to settle 
at the Hague, upon ver} advantageous conditions ; 
but declined the olTer. For having no ambition hut 
aftei knowledge, he was desirous of In mg at liberty, 
without ally lestramt upon his looks, his tliouglitd, 
or his tongue, and at the utmost distance from all 
contentions, and state-parties His time was w’holly 
taken up m visiting the sick, stud\ mg, making che- 
mical 
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mical experiments, searching into e\ery part of me 
tlicme with the utmost diligence, teaching the mathe- 
maticks, and reading the scriptures, and those authors 
who profess to teach n certain method of Io\ ing God * 
This was his method of living to the year l/Olj 
when he was recommended by Van Berg to the um- 
versit), as a proper person to succeed Drehncurtius 
in the professorship of phjsick, and elected without 
any solicitations on his part, and almost without Ins 
consent, on the iStli of May 
On this occasion, ha\ing observed, with grief, that 
Hippocrates, whom he regarded not onl\ as the fa- 
ther but as the prince of pli3sicnns, was not suffi- 
cientl) read or esteemed by young students, he pro- 
nounced an oration, “ de commcndando Studio Hip 
pocratico by whicli he restored that great author 
to his just and ancient reputation 

He now began to read pubhek lectures w itli great 
applause and was prcvaileil upon b} bis audience to 
enlarge his original design, and instruct tliem zn 
chemistry 

This he imdertook, not only to the great ad\ an 

* Circa hoc tenipus lauUs conditionibus lautionbus pro- 
jnissis jmitatus plus \ ice siinplici a tircr^jnmana) dignitionn 
qui gratia flagrantLSima florcbat xcgis Gulielmi III ut Hagam 
comitum sedem caprret fortunarum declinwit constans Con 
tentu»\ideltcet >ita libera rcmotnaturbis tudiisque porro per 
colendis unice impensa, «bj non cogerctur aln diccre et imulare 
aba sentire et dissimiilirc iffcctuum studns rapi ngi Sictiun 
Mta erat a;grosviiere moxdoini mmusEco se condcre officinam 
Vglcaniatn exercert omnes nieOicmse partes acemme persetjm, 
nathemabca etiam abis tridpre , sacra Icgere et axictorcs qm 
profitentur docere rationem certam amandi Dedm Orj» JIdit 

tag© 
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tage of his pupils, but to the great impioTement ol 
the art itself, which had hitheito been tiealefl only 
in rt ’confused and iiiegular manner, and n as little 
inoie than a histoiy of pai titular expeiimcnts, not 
reduced to ceitain piinciples, noi connected one 
with anothei'. this rast chaos he i educed to older, 
and made that clear and easy nhicli Avas beloie to 
the last degiee difficult and obstuie. 

His reputation now began to beai some jnoportion 
to his merit, and extended itscll' to distant unnei- 
sities , ^’o'that, in 1703, the professorship of physick 
being vacant at Groningen, he nas rnvrtcd thither , 
but he refused 'to leave Leyden, and chose to con- 
tinue his present course of life 

This invitation and refusal being related to the 
governors of the univeisity of Leyden, they had so 
giateful a sense of his regard for them, that they im- 
rnediately voted an honor ary increase of hi^> salaiy, 
tind promised him the first professorship that should 
be vacant 

On this occasion he pi onounced an or ation upon 
the use of mechariicks in the science of pliysrck, in 
which he endeavoured to recommend a rational and 
mathematical enquiry into' the causes of diseases, aud 
the structure of bodies , and to shew the follies and 
weaknesses of the jargon introduced by Paiacelsus, 
Helmont, and other chemical enthusiasts, who have 
obtruded upon the world the most any dreams, and 
instead of enlightening their leaders with expli- 
cationSi of nature, have darkened the plainest ap- 
pearances, and bewildered mankind m error and 

obscurity. 

I r 
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fioerhaave had now for nine years read physicd 
lectures, but without the title or dignity of a pro- 
fessor, when, bj the death of professor Hotten, the 
professorship of ph}sick ahd botany fell to him of 
course ' ‘ wjjiM 

On this occasion he asserted the simplicity andjfa- 
cility of the science of ph^ sicfc, in opposition to tho^e 
that think obscurity contributes to the dignity v of 
learning, and that to be admired it is necesrary'nbt 
to be understood pi i i ^ r I 

His profession of botany made itp^irt of Ins dut} 
to superintend the physical garden, which impioied 
so much b\ the immense number of new plants 
which he procured, that it was enlarged ^ta twice its 
original extent » ‘ u ‘ (j < n i t 

i In 1 7 1 4, he was desen edi} ad> anced to the highest 
dignities of the university and m the same year made 
ph)siCnn of St Augustins hospital in Leaden, info 
which the students are admitted twice a week, to 
learn the practice of physfck u ' h (nr 
Thib was of equal advantage to the sickiand to 
the students, Yor the success of his practice iwas 
the best demonstration of the soundness of hi^ 
principles ' ' > i r ^ i 't 

When he laid down his office of governor of th^ 
universit} in 1715, he made an oration upon the sdb- 
jectof‘‘ attainingto certaintyin natural philosophy ' 
in which he declares, in tlie strongest terms, m fa- 
vour of experimentalknowIedge,ind reflectswith just 
seventy upon those arrogant philosopher^, who are 
too easilydHgu«!ted with theslow methods of obtaining 
true notions by frequent experiments, and who, pos- 
sessed with too high an opinion of their own abilities, 

rather 
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rather clause to consult Iheir own imaginations, than 
enquire into natuie, and are better pleased with the 
charming amusement of forming hypotheses, than 
the toilsome drudgeiy of making obseiwations. 

The emptiness and uncertainty of all those systems, 
whether venerable for their antiquity, or agreeable for 
their novelty, he has evidently shewn ; and not only 
declared, but proved, that we are entnely ignorant 
of the principles of things, and that all the know- 
ledge we have is of such qualities alone as are disco- 
verable by expciiencc, or such as may be deduced 
from them' by mathematical demonstiation. 

This discourse, filled as it was with piety, and a 
true sense of the greatness of the Supreme Being, and 
the mcompiehensibihty of his woiks, gave such of- 
fence to a professoi of Fianeker, who piofessed the 
utmostesteem forDesCaites, and considered his prin- 
ciples as the bulwai k of orthodoxy, that he appeared 
m vindication of his darling author, and spoke of the 
mjuiy done him w^ith the utmost vehemence, declai 
ing little less than that the Cartesian system and the 
Christian must inevitably stand and fall together, and 
that to say that we were ignorant of the pimciples of 
things, vras not only to enlist among the Sceptics, 
but sink into Atheism itself 

So far can piejudice darken the understanding, as 
to make it consider precaiious systems as the chief 
support of sacred and mvaiiable truth 
This tieatinent of Boerhaave was so far resented by 
the governors of his university, that they procured 
from Franeker a recantation oKhe invective that had 
been thrown out against him , this was not only com- 
plied with, but offers weie made him of moie ample 

satisfaction ; 
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satisfaction to n Inch he returned an msiver not less 
to his honour than the victory he gained, “ that he 
“ should think himself sufficiently compensated, if 
“ his adversary received no farther molestation on 
“ his account 

So far was this weak and injudicious attack from 
shaking a reputation not casually raised by fashion or 
capnce, but founded upon solid merit, tliat the same 
year Ins correspondence was desired upon Botany and 
Natural Philosophj by the Academy of Sciences at 
Pans, of which he was, upon the death of count 
Marsigh, m the jear I72S, elected a member 
Nor were the French tlie onlj nation by which 
this great man was courted and distinguished for, 
two years after, he was elected fellow of our Royal' 
Society ' 

It cannot be doubted but, thus caressed and ho- 
noured with the highest and most publick marks of 
esteem by other nations, he became more celebratedl 
in the university for Boerhaav e w as not one of those 
learned men, ofwhom the world has seen too inany,i 
tjiat disgrace their studies by tbcirvices, and bj un- 
accountable weaknesses make tbeinselies ridiculous 
at honiCj while their writings procure them the vene- 
ration of distant countnes, where their learning is 
knowai, but not their follies 
Jvot that his countrjmen can be charged with be- 
ing insensible of Ins excellences till other nations 
taught them to admire huh for m 1718 he was 
chosen to succeed Le Mort 111 the professorship of 
chemistry on which occasion he pronounced an ora- 
tion “ De Chemia errorcs suos expurgante, m 

which 
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which he ti eat6d that science \Shtti an elel^ance of ‘=tyle 
not often to be found in chemical wiiteis, who seem 
generally to have aftected not Oxil}' a barbJiou';, but 
unintelligible phiase, and to have^ like the Pythago- 
reans of oldj wiapt .up then bcciets in ^ nibols and 
aenigmatical expiessions, eithei liet ame they behev ed 
that mankind w'ould leveience most vs hat they least 
undeistocdj oi because thay wrote not liom'beiievo- 
lence but vanity, and vveie desirous to be pran-’d for 
then knowledge, though they could not prevail upon 
themselvesdo communicate it 

In 1722, his course both of loctuies and piactice 
was interrupted b)’- the gout, vhicli, as he i elates it 
in his speech aftei his lecoveiy, he brought upon 
himself, by an imprudent confidence m tile •'trength 
of his own constitution, and bv* traiisgi essmg those 
rules which he had a thousand times inculcated to his 
pupils' and acquaintance -Rising in the moining 
before day, he went immediately, hot and sweating, 
fiom his bed into the open an, and exposed hmiself 
to the cold dew s 

The histoiy of his illness can hai dly be i ead w ith' 
out horroi he was for five months confined to his 
bed, wdaeie he lay upon his back without daimg to 
attempt the least motion, because any effoi 1 1 enew ed 
his torments, which were so exquisite, that he was at 
length not only deprived of motion but of sense. 
Here art was at a stand, nothing could be attempted, 
because nothing could bepioposedwiththe^leastpio- 
spect of success At length having, m the sixth 
month'of his illness, obtained some lemission, he took 

simple 
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simple medicines * in hrge quantities, and nt length 
nonderfull} recovered 

His recoverjiSomucIi desired, and so unexpected, 
ms celebrated on Jan 11, 1723 , nhen lie opened 
his. school again, vv ith general joj and pubhek illumi- 
nations , 

It would be an injury to the memory of Boer- 
haave not to mention wint was related by himself to 
one of his fnend«!, tint when he I ly wliole dajs and 
nights without sleep, he found no mctliod of divert- 
ing ins thoughts so efTectual as meditation upon his 
studies, and that he often relieved and mitigated the 
sense of his torments hy the recolltction of what he 
had read, and by review mg tlio'^c stores of know ledge 
which he liad reposited m his memorj 

This is perhaps an instance offortitudc and steady 
composure of mind, winch would have been foi ever 
the boast of the Stoick scliools, and increa ed the re- 
putation of Seneca or Cato Tire patience of Bocr- 
haave, as it was more rational, was more lasting than 
theifa itwasth'itpf’henfm Chnstiana\\\iichhipsi\is, 
the great mastci of the Stoical Plulosopliy, begged 
of God in Ins la t hours it was founded on religion, 
not vanitj , not on vam reasonings, but on confidence 
in God 

3n 1 727 he w as seized wiUi a v lolent burning fev er, 
which continued so long that he was once more given 
up b) his fnends 

* Succo3 prcasos bibitNostcrhcibarumCicliorea} Endma? 
Fumanas Nasturtu quatici Veronicas aquatica; latifoli-c copia 
in^nti simul dpgluticns abundantis^imb gumini furulacca 
Asutica Ori'^ Ldit j j in 


From 
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From time !u* fr.'fp’rntly ''fTlirti 4 v. jth 
rrtiirnsof r, uin< 1 j w I du! not ‘of.ir ^ il>, 

due liiin, as to mai.(‘ lum lay Im- or hi* 

Iccttircs, till in lu founf! lunrf'If so uorn 

out that It v.a*' impropM fuj him tocontmm any 
longer the jiroii 'sot‘-hips of hf)i;nny anrl (ht‘mt“tn, 
nliich lie tlierefore rcsigrud April and upon hsi 
rcsignatmn n •* Strino Ac idi mit u*',” (jt ora- 

tion, m whieli ill* O'- rls the poui raiul v.r'lotn o{ tin* 
Cmatoi from the vomdi rful fahneV of tin hum-ui 
both ; androniiUes ail tho-( idle na^oner'*^, who pre- 
tend to explain tiie formalit>u ofjr'rl', or tli* &nimril 
ojierations, to which he piovc'- that ait enn product 
nothing ecjual, nor any tiling jiaraile! Om iirtnin* 
I siiall mention, whteli is pro'liKxd !w hun, oi the 
^anlty of any attemjit to inal tin worl: of (iod. 
Notlnngis fnore lioasted ht tin adinirersofch*imi''trx , 
tlian that they ean, b\ artilic'ial heat'; and digL'‘t»oii, 
imitate the pi oduc lions of Nature Eel ail tiii-c* 

heroes of science meet togctiicr,” 'n\ s Bct^rh lavi ; 

• “ 

“ let them lake lircad and w mi , tlu food ti\ it forms 
the blood of man, and ly a‘-sinnIaliou contribute* to 
the grow ill of tlie body* let tiiem try all tlicir arts, 
they bball not be aiilc from tiiese materials to jiroduc'e 
a single diop of blood So much is the most tom- 
mon act of Naiiire beyond the utmost dibits of the 
most extended Science^” 

From this time Boerhaa\c lued with Ic'.s pnbhck 
employment indeed, but not an idle or uu lifeless, 
life : for, besides his hours spent m instnic'ting his 
scholars, a great pai t of Ins time w'as taken up b\ pa- 
tients which came, when the distemper would admit 
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It, from all parts of Europe to consult him, or by 
letters uhicli, in more urgent cases, ivere continually 
sent, to enquire his opinion, and asl his advice 

Of his sagacity, and the wonderful penetration 
with which he often discovered and described, at the 
first sight of a patient, such distempers as betray 
themselves by no symptoms to common ejej, such 
wonderful relations have been spread over the world, 
as, though attested beyond doubt, can scarcely be 
credited I mention none of them, because I have 
no opportunity of collecting testimonies, or distin- 
guishing between those accounts which are well 
proved, and those which owe their rise to fiction 
and crcduhtj 

Yeti cannot but implore, with the greatest ear- 
nestness, such as have been conversant with thisgreat 
man, that they will not so far neglect the common 
interest of mankind, as to sufier any of these circum- 
stances to be lost to posterit) Men are generally 
idle, and ready to satisfy themselves, and intimidate 
theindustry of others, by calling that impossible vv Inch 
IS only difficult The skill to winch Boerhaave at- 
tained, by a long and univeaned observation of na- 
ture, ought therefore to be transmitted in all its par- 
ticulars to future ages, that liis successors may be 
ashamed to fall below him, and tint none may here- 
after etcuse Ins ignorance by pleading the impossi- 
bility of clearer knowledge 

Yet so far was this great master from presumptu 
ous confidence in h's abilities, that, in his etamina 
tions of the sick, he was remarkably circumstantial 
and particular He well knew that the originals of 
distempers are often at a distance from their v isible 

effects 
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effects ; that to conjcctuic, \Nhcic certnmfy may he 
obtained, is eithei Annityor nef,digciKc; and tlint 
life IS not to be sacnficcd, eithei to .in affectation of 
quick disceinnieny or of ciowded practice, iwt may 
be lequiicd, it tnfled an ay, at the hand of the phy- 
sician. 

About tlic middle' of the year 1737 * he felt the first 
approachc'. of tliat f.ital 111110^.8 that brought Inm to 
the giavc, of nliich ue ha\e inseiled an aecount, 
wiittenhy himselt Sept S_, 175^^ to a fiiend at Lon- 
don ^ , nhicli dcscucs not only to be precci ved a', an 
histoiical iclation of tiic disease nlnch dcqirned ns 
of so gieat a man, but as a pi oof of his piety and re- 
signation to the dnine mil 

In this last illness, which was to the last degree lin- 
gering, painful, and alT]Ktue,hisconstancyand tiim- 
ness did not foisakc him lie ncithei intci nutted 
the neccssaiy caiC'; of htc, nor loigot the piopcr 
prepai aliens foi death Though dejection and lon- 
ness ot spii'it N.a-., as he himscH tells us, part of his 
distempei, yet even this, in some mcasuie, gave na}’’ 


iEtas, labor, corponsniic opimn pinguoliulo, cfTuoi-pnt, 
ante annvnn, vit incitibus icfcUvun, gnwe, htb.'., pleniUubnc 
tuigens coipus, anhclum ad moUi^ imnimos, cum sensu siifio- 
cationis, jiulsu miiilici; anomalo, meptum c\a(Inct ad idliitn 
motum Uigebat piarcijmb sub=istcns pioiaus 8. mtciccpla 5 l- 
spiratio ad puma somm initia unde somiius pioiaus ])rolubc- 
balui, cum fojmidabili sti.mgulationib moksna lime bjdiop? 
pedum, cinnim, femoiuiu, scioli, pra?])utn, 8. .ibdonums Qiue 
tamen omma sublau Sed doloi mancl in abclomme, cum 
anxietatc summa, anhebtu sullocantc, & debilitate inaechbib 
somno pauco, eoque lago, pci somnia UubaUssimo animus 
veto 'xebus agendas impai Cum Ins luctoi fessbs nec emeigo 
patientei expectans Dci jussa, ipiibus icsigno data, qvue fcol i 
amo, & Iionoio umcl ” Orig. Lchf 


to 
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to thatMgour which the soul receives from a con- 
scious nesa of innocence 

About three weeks be^e Ins death he received a 
vi'it at his country house from the Rev Mr Schul- 
tens, his intimate friend, vvlio found him sitting 
vnthout-door, with his wife, sister, and daughter 
after the compliments of form, the ladies witlidrew, 
and left them to private conversation , when Boer- 
haave took, occasion to tell him what had been, 
during his illness, the chief subject of his tlioughts 
He had never doubted of the spiritual and imma- 
terial nature of the soul but declared that lie had 
Jatelj had a kind of expcnincntal certamtj of the 
distinction bgtueen corjioreal ami thinking sub- 
stances, which mere reason and philosophy cannot 
afford, and opportunities of contemjilating the won- 
derful and inexplicable union of soul and body, w Inch 
nothing but long sicl ness can give Ihis he illus- 
trated by a description of the eflccts which the in- 
firmities of his body had upon his faculties, which 
yet they did not so oppress or vanquish, but Ins soul 
was ah ays master of itself, and always resigned to 
the pleasure ot its Maker 

He related, with great concern, that once Ins pa- 
tience so far gave way to extremity of pain, that, 
after having lam fifteen hours in exquisite tortures, 
he praved to God that he might be set free by death 
i\Ir Schultens, by way of consolation, answered, 
that he thought such wishes, when forced by conti- 
nued and excessi e torments, unavoidable m the pie- 
sent state of human nature that the best men, even 
Job himself, were not able to lefram from such starts 
«f impatience This he did not deny but said, He 
VoL XII D « that 
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that loves God, ought to think nothing desirable 
but what IS most pleasing to the Supi eineGoodness ” 
Such were his sentiments, and such his conduct, 
in this state of \\eakncss and pain* as death ap- 
pioached neaier, he was so fai fiom terror or con- 
fusion, that he seemed even less sensible of pain, 
and moie cheerful under his toiments, which con- 
tinued till the 23d day of September 1738, on which 
he died, between four and five m the morning, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Thus died Boeihaave, a man foimed by nature foi 
great designs, and guided by leligion m the exertion 
of his abilities He was of a lobust and athletic 
constitution of body, so hardened by eaily seventies, 
and wdiolesome fatigue, that he was insensible of any 
shaipness of an, or inclemency of weather. He 
was tall, and lemarkable for extiaordinaiy strength 
There was m his air and motion something rough 
and aitless, but so majestic and great at the same 
time, that no man ever looked upon him without 
veneration, and a kind of tacit submission to the 
supenoi ity of his genius 

The vigour and activity of his mind sparkled visi- 
bly in his eyes , nor was it evei obsei ved, that any 
change of his fortune, 01 alteration in his affairs, 
wdiether happy 01 unfoitunate, affected his counte- 
nance 

He was always cheeiful, and desirous of piomotmg 
mirth by a facetious and humorous conversation , he 
w^as never soured by calumny and detraction, nor 
ever thought it necessaiy to confute them , for they 
aie sparks,” said he, which, if you do not blow^ 
them, will go out of themselves.” 


Yet 
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Yet he took enre never to jnovokc enemies h} 
sevent} of censure, rorhLnevcrdvvdtonthcfaultsor 
defects of others, ami was <o fir from niflaniin" tlie 
cm} of Ins nvilsb} tlwelhng on Ins ow ii c\rcllence^, 
tint he nrcl} mtntjoned himself or hn wntinjjS 
lie was not to be overiwal or (lcpre«’*cd b} Iht 
presence, frowns o** m^olcnct of greit men, hutper- 
<:jste(I on all occasions in the ni^ht, with 'i n.'^olution 
always present anti alwi\s calm lie was inotU^t, 
hut not timorous, and firm without mdenc^i 
Hecouhl, with uncommon n. ulincssam! ccrtanilv , 
make a conjecture of mens inclnnlions and tripaeitj 
bv tbcir asjiect 

Ills method of life was to stmU in the niorinn" 
and tvcQing, uid to illut ilic middle of the da) to 
Ins publiek Inivincss IIis usuil c\erei«c was riding, 
till, m h s 1 itter ) cars, Ins disiemjKrs made it mon 
proper for Iniii to w ilk when be was wc^ar), he 
aniu«ed lmn«clf with pi nip, on the Molm 

Ills grentc t ple'asurc w is to retire to Ins house m 
the country, where he hid a garden stored with nil 
the herbs and trees winch the rlinnle would bear 
Iieic he (I ed to enjo) Ins hours unmolested, and pro- 
ecute Ills studies without interruption 
riie diligence with which he pursued Ins studies, 
is sufli(ientl) evident fiom Ins success Stitesmen 
and generals nia) grow great bj unexpected acci- 
dents, and a fortunate concurrence ol circumstances, 
neither procurtd nor fore ecu by themselves but 
reputation m the learned woild must be tjie efiect 
of mduslrv and capacity Boerhnave lost none of 
his hours, but, when he had attained one science, 
attempted anoilier be added phvsick to divmit), 

D 9 cbemistrv 
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chemistiy to the mathematicks, and anatomy to 
botany. He examined systems by experiments, 
and foimed experiments into systems He neither 
neglected the obsei'v.uions of others, nor blindly 
submitted to celebrated names He neither thought 
so highly of himself as to imagine he could receive 
no light from books, nor so meanly as to believe he 
could disco\ei nothing but what was to be learned 
from them. He examined the observations of othei 
men, but tiusted only to his own 

Nor was he unacquainted wuth the art of lecom- 
mending tiuth hj’^ elegance, and embellishing the 
philosophei nith polite liteiatuie • he knev\ that but 
a small pait of mankind wdll sacrifice their pleasuie 
to then impiovemcnt, and those authois who would 
find many leadcis, must endeavoui to please while 
tliev instruct 

4/ 

lie knew the impoitance of his ow’ii writings to 
mankind, and lest he might by a loiighness and 
baibdiity of style, too frequent among men of great 
learning, disappoint his own intentions, and make his 
labours less useful, he did not neglect the politer arts 
of eloquence and poetry Thus was his leaining at 
once various and exact, pi ofound and agi eeable. 

But his knowledge, how-ever uncommon, holds, m 
his chaiactei, but the second place. Ins viitue w’as 
yet much moie uncommon than his learning. He 
was an admirable example of tempeiance, fortitude, 
humility, and devotion His piety, and a lehgious 
«ense of his dependance on God, was the basis of all 
his virtues, and the principle of his wdiole conduct. 
He was too sensible of his weakness to ascribe any 
thing to himself, 01 to conceive that he could subdue 

passion. 
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passion, or withstand temptation, by liis own natunl 
power he attnbuted ever^ good thought, and e\er\ 
Jaudable action, to the I ather of goodness Being 
once ashed by a friend, who had often admired Ills 
patience under great provocations, whether he 4 new 
what it was to be angry, and b} wliat means he 
had so entirely suppressed that impetuous and un- 
governable passion? he answeied, with the utmost 
frankness and sincerity, that he was n atm all} quick 
of resentment, but that he had, by daily pi-aver and 
meditation, at length attained to this mister} over 
himself 

As soon as he rose m‘ the morning it was, 
throughout his whole life, his-dad} practice to retiie 
for an hour to private pra}er and meditation this, 
he often told Ins Inends, gave him spirit and vigour 
in the business of the day, and tins he theieforc 
commended as the best rule of hie foi nothing he 
knew, could support the soul in all disticsses but a 
confidence in the Supreme Being, noi can a stead} 
and rational magnanimity flow from anv other soul ct 
than a consciousness of the divine favour 

He asserted on all occasions the divine authont} 
and sacred efficacy of the hoi} Senptures and main 
tamed that they alone taught the wa\ of salvation, 
and that thev^ onl} could give peace of mind ’’l he 
excellency of the Christian religion was the frequent 
subject of his conver'iation Astiict obedience to 
the doctrine, and a diligent imitation of the example 
of our Blessed Savioui, he often declaied to be the 
foundation of true tranquillity He recommended 
to his friends a careful observation o\ the precept of 
Rioses concerning the love of God and man He 

worshipped 
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M 01 Cioil .i‘' bo IS in liiuncll, mtlimil at 
Icmpting to onqinic intf> 1 >h natinc IIo dcsiirfl 
onl) to think of (iod, nliat (jod kno \s of hini''flf 
Theu' lie slopped, by !tulul[;nie; his oun ideas, 
lie slioidd foimal^cit^ fiom hi^- ov, n innmnation, 
and sin h\ fallin*; down hefoie Iniii. 'I’o tin- will <»r 
Ciod he jiaid an ahsoliite ‘■uhlnl‘-^lf>n, without ende.i- 
\0urjn2 to discovei tlie ler'^^n of his deterinina- 

vT' 

lions, and this he aeeoiinted the first niul nif)st 111- 
Molablc duty of a Christian \Vhen lie luaid ol a 
Cl iminal condemned to die, he used to think, wju) 
can tell whether this man is not Ix’ttcr than I ' or, 
if I am better, iL is not to be asoiihtd to ni}-'cir, 
but to the "oodness of God 

Such were the sentiment': of Bociliaaic, v ho^e 
w'ords we ha\c added m tlie note" . So fai wa' this 
man fiom being made impious bs pliilosoplu , or 
vain by knowledge, oi'byMrtiic, that he a'-mbed 

“ Docliinam snciis litrus Ilcbnucc cl Gnece (mlitnni, '•''1 tm 
nniraa; s'llutncm ct ugnoot ct scusit Oinm opjioiUuUi.Oc jno- 
litebatiir discii)bn\m, qu.un Jc-as Cho-tU'. oic ct Mti cvpU'iit, 
imice tinnquilhialc.m dare menu hcmj)c:quc di\it amici'^, pic m 
ammi baud icpeiiundani nisi m nnpin ])ia cepto do sm- 

ccioamoicDci ct bonimis bene obsen alo ? cqi.c c'triMcri 
monumenta uspiam in\cnni, quod nicntf in ■-f ,cnt t j)cinn pins 
adoiant, qiu est Int»lligci», dc Den, unuc \.I'.biL id, qinul 
Dens dc se intcihgit Eo contentua nltia mini icq\n=n't, ne 
idoHitria on-aiet In Aolimt itc Dci u icqnu'cd'it iit dims 
ni’dam oinnmo 1 moncm ind ig.Uidnn pm mt Ji nu nn.tl'' 'ii- 
picniai’s omnium legem r-^-c < ontendeb it , deblni it x (ondanli i 
pcocrt’’,sui;.> ( oknd< ni Dc .ilio ct ‘•eii'^o 'icntitb.it iit qnotiCo 
Cl im nis 1 cos tid pocn<i3 lc{<ilc'> dmnn.iins .uuIikI, ‘-emper cogi- 
taut, sepo dicoicl ‘ Qais di^.eiit u non me smt niclunc® ’ 
“■ Utiqncj £ q,£t TiAolim, id non milu ancanj tiilmciimim Ci-c 
' polam a coniiteoi , feed ita liigu nti Deo ' Ong LdU 

all 
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all his abilities to the bobnty, and all his goodness 
to the grace of God May his example extend its 
mfluence?to Ins admirers and (followers ’ May those 
who study his ritings imitate his life ’ and those 
who endeavour after his knowledge aspne liken ise 
to his piety ^ 

He married, September 17} 17^0, Maiy Hrolen- 
veaux, ithe onl} daughter of a iburgo-master of Ley- 
den, bj whom he had Joanna Mariaj who surviv'es 
Jier father, and three other children who died in 
their infanc} 

The works of this great writer are so generally 
known, and so highly esteemed, tint, though It ma> 
not be improper to enumerate them in the order of 
time in which they were published, it is wholly un- 
necessary to give anj other account of them 
He published in 1707, Institutiones Medicee, 
to which he added m 1708, “ Aphorismi de cogno- 
“ scendts et curandis morbis 

1710, ** Index stirpium m hoito academico 
1719? He materia medica, et remediorum for- 
“ muhs liber and in 1727 a second edition 
1720, Alter index stirpium, &.c adorned with 
plates, and containing twice the number of plants as 
the former 

1722, Epistola ad cl Ruischium, qua senten- 
" tiam Malpighnnam de glanduhs defendit 

“ Vtrocis nec prius descnpti morbi historia 
“ illustrissimi baronis Wassenance 

1725, “ Opera amtomica et chirurgica Andreje 
Vesalii, with the life of Vesahus 
1728, ‘‘Alten atrocis rinssimique morbi marchi- 
onis de Sancto Albano histona 


Auctores 
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Auctores dc liie AphiodiKiacaj ciim IractaUi 
praafixo.” 

1731, Arelaci Ca})padoci'; nova cditio” 

1732, “ Elementa Chemuc.” 

1734, “ Obvonata dc aigcnto \ivo, ad Reg Sor. 
“ et Acad Scienl ” 

These aie the ^\lltlngs of the great Bocrhaa\c, 

^vhlch have made all encomiums useless and vain, 

since no man can attcnli\cly pcni«:c them %Mthout 

admiring the abilities, and referencing the virtue 

of the author ' 

( 

* Gent Mag 1739, Vol. IX p 17c N 
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At a time ^vlien a nation is engaged in a unr \Mtli 
an enemy, w 110*^0 insults, m-ages, and barbarities, 
have long called for \ei)geance, nnacLount of sucli 
English commanders as Ime incnlcd the acknon- 
Icdgments of posterity, bj extending the powers 
and raising the honour of their countr\ , seems to bt 
no improper entertainment for our readers ♦ Wc 
shall therefore attempt a «uccmct namlion of tlit 
life and actions of admiral Blake, in whicli nc In>c 
nothing farther in \icv\ than to do jnstiCL to Ins 
bravery and conduct, uilhout intending an\ jnralkl 
between Ins atchieiemcnts and tho<c of our jircscnt 
admirals 

Robert Blake was born at Bridgewater, m So- 
mer'etsliirc, in August Ijp8, Ins father bemgn mer 
chant of that place, who had acquired a considcrabk 
fortune by the Sjjanish trade OF In'? earliest } cars 
Ave have no account, and tbertfore can ainii^e the 
reader with none of tho<e progno^ticks of Ins future 
actions, so often met with in memoirs 

In lt>15 he entered into the uinversit} of Oxford, 
where he continued till IC23, thoUf,)i without being 
much countenanced or caressed b) his suj)crior&, for 

♦ This Life was first printed in the Gcntkmana Magazine 
^r the jear 1740 N 

be 
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he was more than once disappointed in Ins ende.i- 
voins after academical piefci rnents. It is obsen'able 
that Mr. Wood (m his Athemc Oxonienses) ascnbes 
the repulse he met with at Wadham College, %\lieie 
he was competitor for a fellowship, either to want of 
leaining, oi of statuic With reg.nd to the fiist ob- 
jection, the «^ameuiitci had bcfoie infoimed that 
he was an cm lij user and sfiidinus^ though he 
sometimes lelieved his attention by the amusements 
of fowling and fishing As it is higlily probable that 
he did not want capacily, we may therefore con- 
clude, upon this confession of ins diligence, that he 
could not 'fail of being learned, at least in the ('e- 
giee lequisite to the enjoyment of a fellow ‘^lnp , and 
may safely asciibe Ins disappointment to Ins ivant of 
statuie, it being the custom of Sii Heniy Savil, then 
waiden of that college, to pay much legaid to the 
outw^aid appeal ance of those who solicited prefer- 
ment m that society So much do the gieatest 
events owe sometimes to accident or folly! 

He afteiwaids letiied to his native place wheie 
“ he lived,” says Claiendon, “ wuthout any appeal - 
ance of ambition to be a gi eater man than he W'as, 

“ but inveighed with great fieedom against the li- 
cence of the times, and power of the couit ” 

In 1040 he w as chosen buigess for Bridgewater by 
the Puiitan paity, to w'hom he had iccommended 
Inmsell by the disappi obation of bishop Laud’s vio- 
lence and seventy, and his non-compliance with 
those nevv ceremonies winch he was then endeavour- 
ing to introduce 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in confbimity 
with Ins avowed piinciples, declared for the pai- 

liament ; 
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Iiament thinking a bare declaration for nglit 

not all the dut) of a good man, mscd a troop of dra- 
goons for his part\ , and appeared m tlie field nitli so 
much bra\er), that he was m a short time advanced^ 
without meeting any of tho^e obstructions which he 
had encountered in the unncrsit^ 

In lfi45 he was governor of Taunton, when the 
Lord Goring came before it with an arm} of 10,000 
men The town w as ill fortified, and iinsupplied with 
almost c\er} thing neces^arj for supporting a siege 
1 he state of this garrison encouraged Colonel Wind- 
ham, who was acquainted with Blake to propo'?e a 
capitulation which was rejected b} Bhkc witli in- 
dignation and contempt nor were cither menaces 
or persuasions of an} effect, for ho maintained the 
place under all its di^adianlage , till tlic siege w is 
raised bv the parliaments arm\ 

He continued, on mam othei occasions, to give 
proofs of an insuperable courage, and a slcachne&s of 
resolution not to be «hal cn and, is a jiroof of his 
firm adherence to the parliament, joined with the 
borough of raiinton in leturnnig thanks for their 
resolution to mal c no more addresses to thn 1 ing 
Yet was he so fir from approving the dcitli of 
Charles I that lie m ideno ccniple of declaring, that 
hewould venture Ins life tosavehnn, as willingl} as 
he had done to ^erve the parliament 

In rebruary 1(>4S P,he was made a commis«!ionei 
of the nav} , and ajipointeil to erve on that cit ment, 
for whicli he seems b} n iture to have been designed 
He was soon afterwards sent in puisuit of prince 
Kupert, whom he sliut up in the harbour of Kingsalc 
in Iieland for several months, tdl want of prov isions 

and 
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and despair of relief, excited the prince to make a 
daiing effort for his escape, by foicing through the 
pailiament’s fleet* this design he executed ' vmUi his 
■usual intrepidity, and succeeded m it, though \Mth 
the loss of three ships He was pursued by Blake 
to the coast of Poitugal, where he v/as received into 
the Tagus, and tieated with great distinction by the 
Portuguese, 

Blake, coinine; to the mouth of that nver, sent to . 
the king a messengei, to inform him, that the fleet 
in his port belonging to the public enemies of the 
commonwealth of England, he demanded leave to 
fall upon it This being refused, though the refusal 
was in very soft terms, and accompanied with decki- 
lations of esteem, and a present of piovisions, so 
exasperated the admiial, that, without any hesitation, 
he fell upon the Poituguese fleet, then letuining 
from Brasil, of which he took seventeen ships, and 
burnt three. It was to no purpose that the king of 
Poitugal, alarmed at so unexpected a dc'^tniction, 
ordeied prince Rupert to attack him, and letake the 
Brasil ships Blake carried home his piizes \Mthout 
molestation, the prince not having foice enough 
to pm sue him, and well pleased with the opportunity 
of quitting a poit where he could no longer be 
protected 

Blake soon supplied his fleet with piovision, and 
received ordeis to make repiisals upon the Fiendi 
•u'ho had suffeied their piivateeis to molest the 
English trade , an injury which, in those days, was 
always -immediately lesented, and if not repaired, 
ceitainly punished. Sailing with this Commission, 
he took m his way a French man of war valued at 

a mil- 
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a million IIm\ this ship happened to be so rich, 
lie are not informed t but ns it was a cruiser, it 
IS probable the rich lading was the accumulated 
plunder of man) prizes Tlien following the un- 
fortunate Rupert, whose fleet by storms and battles 
was now reduced to five ships ^^'to Carthagein, he 
demanded leave of the Spanish governor to attack 
him m the harbour, but received the same anwver 
which had been returned before bj the Portugue«e 
That thev Iiad a right to protect all sliips that 
came into their dominions that if tiie admiral 
were forced in tliitlier, he dioiild find tlic same ce- 
“ curitv and that he required him not to \ lolatc the 
peace of a neutral port** Blake withdrew wjkwi 
this answer into the Mcditcrranein and Rupert tlicn 
leav mg Cartliagcna entered the port oF Malaga, w here 
he burnt and «unk several rindish merchant chips 
Blake judgiPj, this to be an infringement of the neu- 
trality professed b) the Spaniards, now made no 
scruple to fall upon Ruperts fleet m the harbour of 
Malaga, and having dc lro)cd three of his sliips, 
obliged him to quit the cci, and take sanctuary at 
the Spanish court 

In February l^jO I, Blake still continuing to 
cruise m the Mediterranean, met a French ship of 
considerable force, and commanded the captain to 
come on board, there being no war declared between 
the two nations The captain when he came, was 
asked by him, whether“he was willing to lay down 
“ his sword, and yield f winch he gallantly refused, 
though in his enemy s power Blake, scorning to 
take advantage of an artifice, and detesting the ap- 
pearance of treaclierv, told him, that he was at 

" liberty 
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“ to ^0 back to liis ship, and defend it as 

*Mong .r lie could” The captain willingly ac- 
cepted his offer, and after a fight of two hours 
confessed himself conqueied, kisbcd his swoid, and 
suiiendeicd it 

111 lff52 bioke out tlic incinoiable \var lictween the 
Iw^o cominonwealliis of England and Holland; a 
wai, in winch llie gieatest adniiials, tliat peihaps any 
age has pioduced, weie engaged on each side, in 
w'hich nothing le*:^ \v.is contested than the dominion 
of the sea, and whicii was earned on w'lth vjgoui, 
animosity, and lesolution, piojiortioned to the im- 
poitance of the dispute- Tlie cliief commandeis of 
the Dutch ffeets w'eie Van d^iuni]), I)e Ru}ter, and 
De Witt, tlie mo<^t celebiated names of then own 
nation, and v\ho had been peihaps inoie icnowned, 
liad they been opposed by any othei enemies. The 
States of Holland, havins: earned on then tiade 
without opposition, and almost w itliout competition, 
not only duiing the unactne leign ot .Tames I. but 
during the commotions of England, liad aimed to 
that height of naial powei, and that affluence of 
wealth, that, with the aiiogance which a long con- 
tinued piospenty natuially piodiices, they began to 
invent new claims, and to tieat other nations wuth 
insolence, which nothing can defend but supeiionty 
of force They bad foi some tjme made uncommon 
piepaiations at a vast expence, and had equipped a 
large fleet, without any appaient dangei ihieaten- 
ing them, oi any avowed design of attacking then 
neighbouis. Tins unusual aimament W'as not be- 
held by the English without some jealousy, and care 
was taken to flit out such a fleet as miglit secure the 

ti ade 
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tnde from interruption, ind the consts from m- 
bults of this Bhhe nag constituted for nine 

montlis In this sitmtion the tno mtions reimined, 
keeping *» watchful e}e upon cich other, uithout 
acting hostilities on cither ‘iidt, till the l8tli of May 
iGjS, nlien Van Trump appeared in the Eouns 
with a fleet of fort} fi\e men of War Blikc, who 
had then but twent} ships, iijion the approach of the 
Dutch admiral caluted him nitli three single shots, to 
require that he should, b) striking his flag, shci\ that 
respect to the English, wliicli is due to c\er> nation 
in their own dominions, to which the Dutchman 
answered witli a broadside, and Blake, pcrcening 
that he intended todi^putc the point of honour, ad 
\ance<l with his oun ship before the rest of his fleet, 
that, if it were possible, agencial bittlc might bi 
prevented But the Dutch, instead of admitting 
him to treat, fired upon him from their whole fleet 
without anj regard to the customs of war, or the Jaw 
of nations Blake for some time stood alone agaln^t 
their whole force, till the rest of bis squadron coming 
up, the fight was continued from between four and 
five in the afternoon till nine at night, when the 
Dutch retired with tlie Iocs of two ships, Jiaving not 
destroyed a singlcvcssel, nor more'tlnn fifteen men, 
most of which were on board the admiral, who, as 
he wrote to the parliament, was himself engaged for 
four hours with the main body of the Dutcli fleet, 
being the mark at which the} aimed and, as Whit- 
lock relates, received above a thousand shot BMltc, 
m his letter, acknowledges the particular blessing and 
preservation of God, and ascribes ius success to the 
justice of the cause, the Dutch liaving first attacked 

him 
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him upon the English coast. It is indeed little less 
than miraculous that a thousand gieat shot should 
not do more execution , and those wlio will not ad- 
mit the intei position of Providence, may draw at 
least this inference ft 0111 it, that the bravest man is 
not ahvar/s tn the greatest danger. 

In July he met the Dutch fishery fleet ^Mth a con- 
voy of twelve men of wai , all which he took, w ith 100 
of their hei 1 ing-busscs And in September, being 
stationed in the Downs w ith about sixty sail, he dis- 
covered the Dutch admnals De Witt and De Paiyter 
with near the sanic number, and advanced towards 
them ; but the Dutch being obliged, by the nature 
of then coast, and shallowness of their livers, to 
build then ships in such a mannci that they require 
less depth of watei than the English vessels, took 
advantage of thefoim of then shipping, and sheltered 
themselves behind a fiat, called Kentish Knoch , so 
that the English, finding some of then ships agiound, 
weie obliged to altei their couise, but perceiving 
caily'the next moining that the Hollanders had for- 
saken then station, they pursued them w’lth all the 
speed that the wind, which w'as weak and uncertain, 
allowed, but found themselves unable to leach them 
with the bulk of then fleet, and theiefoie detached 
some of the lightest irigates to chace them. These 
came so near as to file upon them about three m the 
afternoon , but the Dutch, instead of tacking about, 
hoisted their sails, steered tow ard then own coast, and 
filling themselves the next day followed by the whole 
English fleet, letired into Cioiee. The sailors weie 
eagei to attack them m then own hai hours , but a 
council of w^ar being convened, it w^as judged impru- 
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tleut to Inzard llic fluct upon the shoah, ortocn^gc 
in any important enterprize without a fresh •suppK 
of provisions 

That in tins engagement the victor} belonged to 
the English is bc}on(I dispute, since, without llu. Io«s 
of one ship, and mth no more tlian fort} men killed 
tlie} drove the encm^ into their own por{« tool the 
rear admiral and another vessel, and so discouraged 
the Dutcli admirals, who had not agreed m their 
measures, that Dc Uu} ter, who Iiad declared against 
liazarding a battle, desired to resign his commission, 
and De Witt, who liad invisted upon figliting, fell 
sick, as It was supposed, with \c\ation I5ut how 
great the lo s of the Dutch w*'®, iv not ccrtainlv 
known that two ships were taken iIilv arc too vvi<c 
to deny, but utnriu that those two were all that 
were destro\e<l Jlie J nghsh, on the other side, 
aflirm that tliree of their vc*««els were disibled at 
the first encounter, that their numbers on the sc 
cond day were visibly diminished, and that on the 
last day they aw three or four ships sink in tiicir 
ilight 

I3c WUt being now di'cliargcd hv the Hollanders 
as unfortunate, and the chief command restored to 
Van Trump, great prqiarations were made for re- 
trieving their rcputition, and icpairing their losses 
Tlieirendeavoiiis were assisted by the English them 
selves, now made factious by mceess, tlie men who 
w ere intrusted w ith the civ il adnninstration being jea- 
lous of those whose military commands had procured 
so muclilionour, lest they who raided tlicm fhould be 
eclipsed by them Such is the general revolution 
of affairs m every stale danger and disticss product 
Vo/ Xri h unanimity 
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unanimity and braveiy, viitues which are seldom un- 
attended with success ; but success is the parent of 
pride, and piide of jealousy and faction; faction 
makes way for calamity, and happy is that nation 
whose calamities renew their unanimity. Such is the 
lotation of interests, that equally tend to hinder the 
total destiuction of a people, and to obstruct an ex- 
orbitant increase of power. 

Blake had weakened his fleet by many detach- 
ments, and lay with no more than foity sail in the 
Downs, veiy ill provided both with men and ammu- 
nition, and expecting new supplies fiom those whose 
animosity hmdeied them from providing them, and 
who chose rather to see the tiade of their countiy 
distressed, than the sea-ofliceis exalted by a new 
acquisition of honour and influence. 

Van Trump, desiious of distinguishing himself at 
the 1 esumption of his command by some remarkable 
action, had assembled eighty ships of war, and ten 
fiieships, and steeied towaids the Downs, wheie 
Blake, with whose condition and strengtli he was 
pi obably acquainted, was then stationed Blake, not 
able to lestram his natuial aidour, or perhaps not 
fully mfoimed of the superioiity of his enemies, put 
out to encouiiler them, though his fleet was so- 
weakly manned, that half of his ships were obliged 
to he idle without engaging, for want of sailors. 
Thefoice of the whole Dutch fleet was theiefore 
sustained by about tv/enty-two ships. Two of the 
English fiigates, named the Vanguard and the Vic- 
toi y, after having for a long time stood engaged 
amidst the whole Dutch fleet, broke through without 
much injuiy, nor did the English lose any ships 

till 
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till the evening, when the Garhnd, carrjnig fort^ 
guns, wis boanled at once two great which 
w ere oppasetl hj the En^^lish till thc\ Jwti scarcely 
•uiy intn left to derend the decks then retiring into 
the lower part of the \Cb«^d,the3 blew up ihur decks, 
which were now possessed b\ the. tnem}, and at 
length w ere o^ erjiow ered and taken Tlic Bona\ cn 
hire, a stout well built merchant-‘'Inp, going to rc 
lie\e the Garland, was attacked h} a man of war, 
and, after a stout resistance, in winch tlie captain 
who defended her with the ut^no^t hn tr\, was 
killed, was likewise carnet! oft h\ the Dutch Ulalc, 
in the Tnumpli, «eeing the Garluul in di tres*' 
pressed forward to rchcic her, hut in Ins wa^ had 
Ins foremast shattered, and was hnnsclfboarded, but 
beating oft tlic tnemies, bedi engageal Inin‘«c!f, and 
retired into the Thames with the lo^s only of two 
iliips of force, and four small frigate®, but witli Ins 
avhole fleet much dntlcrcd Nor was the Mctor) 
gained at a cheap rate, notwithstanding the unusual 
disproportion of strength for of tlic Dutch flog ships 
one was bloivn up, and the other two disabled a 
proof of the English bnwerj, whicli should have in 
duced Van Trump to have spared the insolence of 
caiT) mg a broom at his top mast m Ins triumphant 
passage through the channel, which he mtendcHl as 
a declaration that he would sweep the seas of tlie 
English shipping this, which he had little reason 
to think of accomplishing, he soon after perished in 
attempting 

Tliere are sometimes obseiaations and enquiries, 
ivlnch all historians seem to decline by agreement, of 
w Inch this action may afford us an example nothing 
E 2 appears 
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appeals at the firstview moie to demand oiircunosity, 
01 affoid matter foi examination, tlian this wild en- 
countei of twenty-two ships with a foice, accoiding 
to their accounts who iavoui the Dutch, tliiee 
times supeiior Nothing can justify a commander 
in fighting undei such disadvantages, but the imjios- 
sibihty of leti eating But what hmdeied Blalie iiom 
1 etii mg as well before the fight as aftei it^ To say 
he w'as ignoiant of thd stiength of the Dutcli fleet, js 
to impute to him a weiy ciiminal degiee of negli- 
gence and, at least, it must be confessed that, fi om. 
the time he saw them, he could not but knoiv that 
thej’’ weie too powerful to be opposed by him, and 
even then theie was time for letreat To urge the 
aidour of his sailors, is to dnest him of the autho- 
rity of a commandei, and tochaige him wnth the 
most repioachful weakness that can entei into the 
- chaiactei of a general To mention the impetuosity 
of Ins own courage, is to make the blame of his te- 
meiity equal to the piaise of his valour, w'hich seems 
indeed to be the most gentle censuie that the truth 
of histoij’’ wall allow'. We must then admit, amidst 
oui eulogies and applauses, that the gicat the wise, 
and the valiant Blake was once betrayed to an m- 
considei ate and despeiate enterprize, bj' the i esistless 
ardoui of his owm spirit, and a noble jealousy of the 
honour of his country. 

It was not long befoie he had an opportunit}'^ of 
levenging his loss, and restiaimng the insolence of 
the Dutch On the 1 8th of February 1652-3, Blake . 
being at the head of eighty sail, and assisted, at his 
own lequest, by colonels Monk and Dean, espi6d 
-Van Trump with a fleet of above 100 men of war 
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Qjj ClircmUm rchtcs, of 70 In llittr own publirk nc 
counts uni 300 niorclniit iiinkr Ins con\o\ 

iiiL I nglnli, with tlitir iisml intn|)i(hl\, nch inrul 
towirds nnd Hhl c m the i rniinph, in whn h 

IiL nIwn\H k*tl his fleet, witli twiI^L hipimorc, rini< 
to lu intnt with tlic nniii hodj ofthc Diittli 

feet, :iml h\ the dKjnrit) of thiir force w is n'<liKc<l 
to tlic Instc\(rt.nn(\, rtanul in Ins hull no 

fewer linn 700 when I^nw on in tin I urfi\ 
cunc to Ins n sistmce I In rest of the I nf,h''h 
fleet now (rune in, uni tin fi^lit w n continued with 
the 1 lino t dt^rci of uu! resolution, till tin 

nis,ht^n\c the Dutch nii ojiporlunitt of rt tirin„, with 
the lo s of one fln^ hep mid sit other men ol w ir 
J hel 11 Ji Ii Indiintn \c< elsdnim'^td, hut inun lost 
On hoird Lnw<ons clnpuirt Idhd lOO men, nnd 
'\s nnn} on Innrd IMikes, wlio lost Ins t iptnn nnd 
ecrctnr}, nnd himself rk ued 11 wound in tin tin; h 
Uhl c, h w m;* s< t nshorc Ins woundttl men, rnded 
m pur uit or\ nn J nimp, who 'cut Ins con\o\ hi- 
forc, nnd Inm ell retiad fi^htinj^ tow mh Unlloipi 
Ilhl e ordere<l lijs h^lit frip-ites to follow tlie imr 
cinnts, ^tl^l contnnie<l to him s Ann Jriiinp nud 
on the tim'd uw, the coth of Iihrunrv tin two 
fleets c.nitL to miothf r hntih m whn h \ un i rump 
once mon retu'cd Uefon the 1 n^lish, nut! m d 
niff use of the pedtliir lorm of Ins i<hipjun" ( 
cured him elf III the Mods Jlie nocoimts of this 
fijit, ns of nil llie otiitrs, in \ inoiis hut tin 
write M thiutsilvisionfl stlintllim Io^t(I^hl 
menorwir, uni more tli in twentn merelnnl shij) 
nnd It IS probihlc tint the) buflered imitli mor tlmn 

tilt) 



they are willing to alloWj for these repeated defeats ^ 
piovoked the common people to riots and insurrec- 
tions, and obliged the States to ask, though ineffec- 
tually, foi peace. 

In April following, the form of government m 
England was clianged, and the supieme autliority as- 
sumed by Cromwell , upon which occasion Blake, 
with his associates, declared that, notwithstanding the 
change in the administration, they should still be 
leady to discharge their trust, and to defend the na- 
tion from insults, mjuiies, and encroachments It 
‘‘ IS not,” says Blake, “ the business of a seaman to 
mind state affairs, but to hinder foreigners from 
fooling us.” This was the principle from which 
he never deviated, and nliich he always endea- 
voured to inculcate in the fleet, as the surest foun- 
dation of unanimuy and steadiness. “ Distuib not 
“ one anothei with domestic disputes, but remember 
“ that we aie English, and our enemies aie foieigners 
“ Enemies’ which, let what paity soever pievail, it 
“ IS equally the inteiest of our counliy to humble 
“ and lestiain.” 

After the 30th of April 1653, Blake, ]\Ionk, and 
Dean, sailed out of the English harbours with ]00 
men of war, and, finding the Dutch ivith seventy 
sail on their own coasts, drove them to the Texel, and 
took fifty doggers. Then they sailed noi thward in 
pursuit of Van Trump, who, having a fleet of mei- 
phants under his ermvoy, duist not entei the channel, 
but steered towards the Sound, and, by great dexte- 
iity and address, escaped the three English admirals, 
and bi ought all his ships into their harboui ; then, 

knowing 
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knowing that Blake nas still m the North, came be 
fore Dover, and fired upon tint torni, but was druen 
off by the castle 

Monk and Dean stationed themselves again at the 
mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch in 
their own ports with eighty «!ail , but hearing that 
Van Trump was atGoree with 320 men of war, they 
ordered all ships of force in the river and ports to re- 
pair to them 

On June 3 d, the two fleets came to an engagement, 
in the beginning of which Dean was earned off by 
a cannon ball , yet the fight continued from about 
twelve to six m the afternoon, when the Dutch gave 
wa} , and retreated fighting 

On the 4 th, in the afternoon, Blake came up with 
eighteen fresh ships, and piocured the T nghsh a com- 
plete victory nor could the Dutch an} otherwise 
preserve tlieir ships than by retiring once more into 
the flats and shallows, where the largest of the Eng- 
lish vessels could not approach 

In this battle Van Trump boarded vice admiial 
Pen but was beaten and himself boarded, and 
reduced to blow up Ills decl s, of which the English 
had gotten pos'es'iion He waa then entered at once 
b} Pen and another nor could possibly Iiavces:caped, 
had not De Ru}ter and Dc Witt arrived at that in- 
stant and rescued him 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenuate 
then loss m tins battle, b} admitting no more than 
eij^lit ships to have been talen or destro}ed, it is 
evident that they must have icceivcd much greater 
damages, not onl} by the accounts of more impartial 
hi'^toriaiw, but by the remon'=;tiancesand exclamations 

ot 
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of then admiials themsehes. Van Trump dccknng 
before the States, that “ without a numeious rein- 
foi cement of laige men of wai, he could serve 
them no moie,” and J3e Witt ci 3 ang out before 
them, vith the natural waimth of his character, 
V/hy should I be silent before my lords and mas- 
“ ters^ The English aie oui masters, and by con- 
sequence masters of the sea.” 

In November l654j Blake nas sent by Ciomwell 
into the I^Ieditejranean with a pow’eiful fleet, and 
may be said to have leceived the homage of all that 
pait of the woild, being equally couited by the 
haughty Spaniards, the suily Dutch, and thelawdess 
Algeiines 

In March 16 ^ 6 , having forced Algiers to submis- 
sion, he entered the harboui of Tunis, and demand- 
ed leparation foi the lobbeiies practised upon the 
English by the piiates of that place, and insisted that 
the captives of his nation should be set at llbeut 3 ^ 
The goveinoi having planted batteiies along the 
shoie^ and diavvn up his ships under the castles, sent 
Blake ai\ hauglity and insolent answ'cr, There are 
our ca'jtles of Goletta, and Porto Feiino,” said he, 
upon which you may do your woist,” adding 
other menaces and insults, and mcnt'omng in terms 
of ridicule the inequality of a fight between ships and 
castles Blake had likewise demanded leave to take 
in water, which was icfused him Fired with this in- 
humanand insolent iieal men t, he cuded his whiskei s, 
as was his custom when he was angrvq and, cnteiing 
Porto I'eiiuQ with his great ships, discharged his shot 
idst upon the battei les and castles, ihat m two 
hours the guns weie dismounted, and the wmiks for- 
saken. 
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^iken, though he was at first exposed to the fiie of 
sixt) cannon He then ordered his officers to send 
out their long boats well manned to seize nine of the 
piratical ships l>ing in the road, himself continuing 
to fire upon the castle This was so bra\el^ execut- 
ed, that with the loss of only twentj^-five men killed, 
and forty eight wounded all the ships were fired m 
the sight of Tunis Thence sailing to Tripoly, he 
concluded a peace with that nation then reluming 
to Tunis he found nothing but submission And 
such indeed was his reputation, that he met with no 
farther opposition, but collected a kind of tribute 
from the princes of those countries, his business being 
to demand reparation for all the injuries offered to the 
English during the civil wars He exacted from the 
duke of Tuscany 60,000/ and, as it is said, cent home 
sixteen ships laden with the effects, w Inch he had re- 
ceived from several states 
Tlie respect with w hich he obliged all foreigners to 
treat his countrj'men, appears from a story related by 
bishop Burnet When he lay before Malaga, in a 
time of peace with Spam, some of his sailors went 
ashore, and meeting a procession of the host, not 
only refused to pay any respect to it, but laughed 
at those that did The people, being put by one of 
the priests upon resenting this indignitj, fell upon 
them and beat them severely When they returned 
to their ship, thej complained of their ill treatment 
upon which Blake cent to demand the pnect who had 
procured it The viceroy ansvvered that, having no 
authority over the pi lests he could not cend him to 
which Blake rejilied, ‘ that he did not enquire into 
f tlie extent pf the viceroy s authontv, but that if 

the 
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“would bum the town.” The Mceroy tlien ^ent 
the jniest to hinij who pleaded the p^o^ocatlOIl gnen 
by the seamen. Blake biavel} and nitionally an‘'\/er- 
edj that if he had complained to him, he would ha\e 
punished them severely, foi he w'ould not ha\e hiK 
men aft'iont the e&tablishcd religion of any ])Iaee; 
but that he was ungiy that the Spaniards should as- 
sume that power, for he would have all the world 
know “ that an Englishman was only to be punished 
“ by an Englishman.” So having used the priest 
civilly, he sent him back, being satisfied that he was 
m his power. This conduct so much pleased Crom- 
well, that he lead the lettei in council with gieat sa- 
tisfaction, and said, “ he hoped to make the name 
“ of an Englishman as great as ever that of a Roman 
“ had been ” 

111 1 6 56 ) the Pi otectoi , having declai ed w ar against 
Spam, dispatched Blake with tnenty-five men of war 
to infest then coasts, and intercept their shipping In 
pursuance of these oideis he cruised all w inter about 
the Streights, and then lay at the mouth of the har- 
bopr of Cales, wdiere he leceived intelligence that 
the Spanish plate-fleet lay at anchoi in the bay of 
Santa-Cruz, in the isle of Tenerifife. On the 13th 
of April 1657, he departed fiom Cales, and on the 
20th ariived at Santa-Ciuz, wdiere he found sixteen 
Spanish vessels. The bay w'as defended on the 
north side by a castle w^ell mounted w itli cannon, and 
in othei pai ts wuth seven foi ts wuth cannon propor- 
tioned to the bigness, all united by a line of com- 
munication manned w itli musqueteci s The Spanish 
admiral diew up his small ships undei the cannon 

of 
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oftlic castic, nnil niionHl six gml pllvon? uitli 
their hroid nK*! to !u ti nn ntUanttigeous nnci 
prudent di pcjsiuon, but of little cfllct ng^mst the 
Eijghdi coiijiinntkr wbo (Ictcrnnniiio to nttncK 
tliern, onlcrcd Snjncr to enter the bi) uilli Ins 
squadron then, po’it ii" some of hii Mq^er ships to 
pla} upon the fortifications, liim«t.!f altickwl the 
galleons, x\hich, after a gillanl rtsi'itancc, ucrent 
length -lb {iidniicd b\ Uic Spinianls, though the lca<t 
of them u as bigcrer tlian the bigycit of Uh! e s «Iiip5 

The frrtsnmi sunllcr\cs<e1 lK.i!if,now«lnltere‘<Innd 
for Kill the «\hci<. flcituas tt on fire, the g'dlcons 
b T1 ke, and tlie nnllcr xcs'cls b\ Snxner, the 
Lvh hxe;» ek being too much 'haltered in the fight 
to Inuig tiKin nua\ Jlnistta' ll)etsholeplate‘«flect 
dc'lru^e I, and the S|)aiiiud<," nceortlnig to Ila- 
pms remirk, ** su»-tained n great lo>s of ship', mo- 
men and nicrchwiulize, x\hile tlie I nghsh 
** gained nothing but glor^ As if lie tint mcno'cs 
the niihtar) reputnuon of a |XJopIc did not incrensc 
their pouer, and he ih it weaken' his cnem) in ef- 
fect 'trcn^jtliens Imn'clf 

“'llie whole netion,'* rats Chrendon, was o 
“ incredible, tint all men, who knew the plice, won- 
dered that an) 'ober nnii, witli wint coungo so- 
“ e\ci cndoweil, would cier Imc. undertaken it, and 
‘Mliey could Inrdl) persuade tlicnisches to be 
“ licvc wint tlif) Ind done while the Sjnnnrds 
“comforted theiii'clves with the hehef, tint thc^ 
“ were devils am! not men who Ind dc3lro}cd them 
in such a manner So imieh a strong rc'solutioii of 
“ bold and coungcoiis men can bring to jiass, tli it 
“ no resistance or advantage of ground can di'ij) 

point 
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point them ; and it can hardly he imagined 
how small a loss the English sustained in this 
unparalleled action, not one ship being left be- 
hind, and the killed and \\ounded not exceeding 
200 men , when the slaughter on boaid the Spa- 
‘Miish ships and on shoie was incredible” The 
geneial ciuised foi sometime afteinards with his 
victoiious fleet at the mouth of Cales, to inteicept 
the Spanish shipping, but finding his constitution 
broken by the fatigue of the last thiee years, de- 
termined to letuin home, and died befoie he came 
to land. 

His body was embalmed, and having lain some 
time in state at Greenwich-house, was buried m 
Heniy VII’s chapel, with all the funeial solemnity 
due to the lemains of a man so famed for his bia- 
very, and so spotless m his integiity , nor is it with- 
out regret that I am obliged to lelate the treatment 
his body met a year after the Restoration, wken it 
w^as taken up by express command, and buiied in a 
pit in St Margaret’s church-yard. Had he been 
guilty of the minder of Charles I to insult his body 
had been a mean levenge, but as he was innocent, 
it was, at least, inhumanity, and, perhaps, ingiati- 
tude Let no man,” says the oiiental pioveib, 
pull a dead lion by the beaid.” 

But that legal d which was denied his body has 
been paid to his better remains, his name and his 
memory Noi has any wiiter daied to deny him 
the praire of mti epidity, honesty, contempt of wealth, 
and love of his country He w^as the first man,” 
says Clarendon, that declined the old track, and 
made it appaient that the scieuces might be at- 

tamed 
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‘M'\incd lu lc«s time than ms inngincd irc\^?s 
“ tiiL first mail tint brought ships to contemn castles 
on short, nhich Ind c\cr been tlioiiglit ici^ 
“ fornmlable, but wre chsco\crctI by linn to nnkc 
a noi«e onl), and to fright tliose ulio could rartU 
‘‘ be hurt b) them Ilcx^asthc first lint infn d 
that proportion of courage into timtn, b\ link- 
jng them sec, b\ t\j>criencc, nhat inigbtv tilings 
** the} could do if thc) utre rc<oUctl, nnd taught 
^ themtofight in fire, as ttcllns upon (he niter and 
“ though he Ins been \cr\ ncll imitated and foHon- 
cd, nas the first tint ga\c the evamplc of tint 
“ kind of in\'al courage, and bold and resolute 
atclncvcnients 

To this attestation of his nnlitari (rvcdlencc, it 
ma} be proper to subjoin an account of Ins moral 
character from tin author of Luls 7 v^lis/i and 
Joteigt} ‘‘ IFe nas jealous, sass tint writer, of 
the libcrt} of thc subject, and the glor\ of Ins 
** nation, and as he made ti c of no mean arlihi.es 
to raise himself to tlic higlicst command at sea, o 
** he needed no interest but liis merit to support Inm 
“ m It He scorned nothing inon thin mono}, 
which, as fast as it came in, was hid out bj him 
'Mu the service of the slate, nml to sliew tint lie 
"was animated by tint brave public spirit, wliicli 
" has since been reckoned rather romanticl than 
" heroick Andhewassodismtcrcitcd,tlnttliougIi 
" no man had more ojiportimitics to enrich him- 
"self than he, who had tal en so man) niillions 
" from thc enemies of I nglaiid, jet he tinew it all 
" into the publick treasurj, and did not die 500/ 
" richer than liis fuller left him, wliich the author 
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avers fiom Ins peisonal knowledge of his family 
and then cii cum stances, having been bred up m 
“ it, and often heard his bi other give this account 
“of him. He was lehgious according to the pre- 
“ tended puiity of these times, but would fiequently 
allow himself to bemeiiy with his officeis, and by 
“ his tenderness and generosity to the seamen had 
so endeared himself to them, that when he died 
they lamented his loss as that of a common 
father.” 

Instead of more testimonies, his character may be 
piopeily concluded with one incident of his life, by 
which it appears how much the spirit of Blake uas 
supeiior to all piivate views. His brother, in the 
last action vnth the Spaniards, having not done Ins 
duty, was at Blake’s desire discaided, and the ship 
was given to anotliei , yet was he not less regardful 
of him as a bi other, foi when he died he left him 
his estate, knowing him well qualified to adoin or 
enjoy a pi ivate foi tune, though he had found him 
unfit to seive his countiy in a public character, and 
had therefoie not suffered him to lob it. 


sm 
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Francis draioc nasthcson of 'i clergjmin 

in Devonshire, ulio bein^ mchnctl to the doctrine 
of the Protestants, at tint time mucli opposed by 
Henry Vin was obliged to from his place ofre 
sidence into Kent for refuge, from the persecution 
raised against him, and those of the same opinion 
by the law of the sii: articles 
How long he lived there, or how he was supported, 
vvis not known nor have weany account of the first 
years of Sir Francis Drakes life, of any disposition 
to hazards and adventures which might have been 
discovered m Iiis childhood, or of the education 
which qualified him for such wonderful attempts 
We are only informed, that he w as put apprentice 
by Ins father to the master of a small vessel that 
traded to France and theLowCountries, under whom 
he probably learned the rudiments of navigation, and 
ramihansed himself to the dangeis and liardsliips of 
the sea \ 

But how few opportunities soever he might have 
in this part of his life for the exercise of his courage, 

* This life was fir«t pnnted in the Gentlemans Magazine 
for 17-10 N 

he 
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he gave so many pi oofs of diligence and lidclityj tliot 
his master dying unmarried left him Ins little vessel 
in fewaid of his sei vices; a ciicumstance that de- 
serves to be remembeied, not only as it may illustrate 
the private character of thisbiave man, but as it may 
hint, to all those who may heieafter propose his 
conduct foi then imitation, that Viitue is the suiest 
foundation both of i eputation and fortune, and that 
the fiist step to greatness is to be honest 

If it weie not impioper to dwell longer on an inci- 
dent at the first view so inconsideiable, it might be 
added, that it deseives the leflection of those, who, 
when the}'^ aie engaged in affaiis not adequate to 
their abilities, pass them ovci u'ltli a contemptuous 
neglect, and while they amuse themselves with chi- 
meiical schemes, and plans of futme undei takings, 
suffei every oppoitumty of smaller advantage^to slip 
away as imnoithy then legaid. They may learn 
from the e^ample of Diake, that diligence m em- 
ployments of less consequence is the most successful 
introduction to gieatei entei prizes 

After having followed for some time Ins masters 
piofession, he giew weary of so narrow a province, 
and, having sold his little vessel, ventured his effects 
in the new' tiade to the West-Indies, which, having 
not been long discovered, and veiy little frequented 
by the English till that time, were conceived so much 
to abound m wealth, that no voyage thither could 
fail of being lecompensed by great advantages No- 
thing was talked of among the mercantile or adven- 
tui ous part of mankind, but the beauty and riches of 
the new world. Fresh discoveries were frequently 

made. 
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made, new countries nhd nations ne\cr lieard of 
before n ere daih cle cnbetljand itniayensil) be con- 
cluded that the rel iters did not diminish the merit of 
their attemptc, by •suppressing or dimmislimg anj cir- 
cumstance that niiglit jiroduce nondcr, or excite cu- 
riosity Isor uas their\anit} only engaged in raising 
admirers, but their interest likewise m procunngad- 
\entuiers,\\ho were indeed easily gained by the hopes 
which naturally arise from new prospects, though 
through ignorance of the American seas, and by the 
malice of the Spaniards, who Iroin the first disco\ery 
of those countries considered e\cry otlier nation that 
attempted to follow them as iin aders of their rights, 
the be t concerted designs often miscarried 

Vmong those w ho suffered most from the Spanish 
injustice, was Captun John Hawkins, who, ha\mg 
been admitted by the viceroy to tnlfick in the bay 
of Mexico, was, contraiy to the stijiulation then 
made between tliem, and m siolation of the peace 
between Spain and Lngland, attickcd without any 
declaration of hostilities, and obliged, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, to retire with the loss of four ships, 
and a great tiuniber ot Ins men, who were cither de- 
stroyed or earned into slaiery 

In this \oy age Drake had adicnturcd almost all 
his fortune which he in vain endeavoured to recover, 
both by his own private interest, and by obtaining 
letters from Queen Dlizabeth for the Spaniards, 
deaf to all remonstrances, cither v indicated tho in 
justice of the viceroy , or at least forbore to redress it 
( Dnke, thus oppressed and impoverished, retained 
at least bis courage and Ins industry , that ardent spirit 
that prompted him to adventures, and that indefati- 
♦* VoL ^11 1 gable 
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gable patience that enabled him to sui mount difTi- 
culties He did not sit down idly to lament nn^-lor- 
tiinesnhichllcaven Iiadpntitinlnsjiouei to lemcdy, 
01 to lepine at jiovcit}’’ nliile the wealth of his ene- 
mies was to be gamed Bnt liaimg made two 
voyages to A nienca foi tlic sake of gaining intelli- 
gence of the state of the Spanish settlements, and 
acquainted himsell with the seas and coasts, he de- 
teimined on a thud e\j)cdition of moie inipoitance, 
by which the Spaniards should find how impiudentl} 
they always act w'ho m|uie and insult a brave man 
On the 24th of May 1572, Fiancis Drake set 
sail fiom Plymonth m the Pascha of seventy tons, 
accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five tons, com- 
manded b} his biothei John Diakc, having m both 
the vessels scventy-thiee men and boys, with a v eai s 
piovision, and such artillciy and ammunition as was 
necessary for his undertaking, which, however incie- 
dible it may appeal to such as consider lathei Ins 
force than his fortitude, was no less than to make 
leprisals upon the mostpoweiful nation in the woild. 

The wind continuing fav^ouiable, they enteied 
June 29, between Guadalupe and Dominica, and 
on July Gth saw^ the highland of Santa Maltha; 
then continuing then course, aftei having been be- 
calmed foi some time, they ai lived at Poit Phea- 
sant, so named by Diake m a foimei v'oyage to the 
East of Nombie de Dios Here he piojiosed to 
build his pinnaces, which he had bi ought in pieces 
leady fiained fiom Plymouth, and was going ashoie 
with a few men unaimed, but, discoveiing a smoke 
at a distance, ordered the other boat to follow hnn 
with a gieatei force ' 
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Then marching touaitls the fire, \^hicli uas iii 
the top oF *1 high tree, he found i plate of lead nailed 
to another tree, \Mth an inscription engraved upon 
it by one Garret an Englishman, who had left that 
place but five days before, and had taken this me- 
thod of informing him that the Spaniards had been 
advertised of his intention to anchor at that place, 
and that it therefore would be prudent to make a 
very short staj tlicrc 

ButDral e I novvingliovv convenient this place was 
for his designs,' and considering tint the hazard and 
waste of time which could not be avoided m seeking 
another station, was equivalent to an) other danger 
which was to be apprehended from the Spaniards, 
determined to follow his first resolution onl), for 
Ins greater security, he ordered a kind of palisade, or 
fortification, to be made, b) felling large trees, and 
laving the trunks and branches one upon another 
bv the side of the river 

On July 20, hav mg built their pinnaces, and bc- 
in^, joined bv one Capt Rau‘:e, who liappenod to 
touch at the ‘same place with a bark of fifty men, tlic) 
set sail towards Nombre dt Dios, and, taking two 
frigates at the island of Ibncc, were informed b) the 
Negroes which they found m them, that the inhabit- 
ants of that place were in e\jx.ctation of some sol- 
diers, which the govcrnoi of Panama had promised 
to defend them from the Sjmerons, or fugitive Ne- 
groes, who, having escaped from the tyranny of their 
masters m great numbers, hiwl settled themselves 
under two 1 mgs, or leaders on each side of the w aj 
between Noinbie de Dios and Panama, and not onl) 
F2 a&seited 
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asseilerl tlien natmal light to liberty and indepen- 
dence, but ende.uonied to levenge tlieciiKltics they 
bad suflieied, and bad lately put the inhabitants of 
Ko'nibie dc Dios into the utmost constu nation 

These Negioes the cajitain set on shore on the 
mam land, so tliat they might, by .loining the S} ine- 
rons, recoiei their hbeif), oi at least might not 
have it m their jiovNcr to gi\e the people of ISoinlnc 
de Dios any speed}’’ mfoiniation of his intention to 
invade them. 

Then selecting fifty-thice men from his own coin- 
pan)’’, and twenty fiom thecicwof his new associate 
captain Ranse, he embaiked \Mth them in his pin- 
naces, and set sail foi Nombre de Dios 

On July the 2 Sth, at night, he appiopclied the 
town undiscoveied, and dropt his anchor^ under tlie 
shore, intending, aftei his men were rcfieshcd, to 
begin the attack , but finding that they w ere tei 1 1- 
fymg each othei with foimiddble accounts of the 
sticngth of tlie place, and the multitude of the in- 
habitants, he detei mined to hinder the panick fiom 
spreading farthei , by leading them immediately to 
action, and theiefoie ordeimg them to their oars, 
he landed without any opposition, theie being only* 
one gunner upon the bay, though it w’as secuied with 
SIX biass cannons of the laigest size ready-mounted. 
But the gunnel, while they were tin owing the can- 
nons from then carnages, alarmed the town, as they 
soon discovered by the bell, the drums, and the noise 
of the people.' 

Drake, leaving tw'elve men to guard the pinnaces, 
marched round the town with no gieat opposition, 

the 
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the men being more hurt b) treading on the capons 
left on the ground b) the fl} ing cnem} , than b) tJie 
resistance \\!iicb they cncountcrct! 

At length having taken <omc of the Spaniard^, 
Drake commanded thcmto«hcu him llic governors 
liou«e, where the nudes that bring tin. silver from 
Panama were unloaded thin. thc\ found the door 
open, and entering the room wlitn. the Mivcr was 
rcpositcd, found it heaped tip in bars in sucli quan 
titles as almost c\cccd belief, the pile being, tlicj 
conjectured, ^^cvtntv feet iti lengtii, ten in breidlli, 
and twelve in height, each bar weighing hctvvctn 
tliirtj and foriv-fivc pounds 

It 15 casj to imagine that, at the sight of tins trea- 
sure, nothing vvns thought on b\ the I ngli«li, hut 
h\ what means the) might best convc) U to Ihcir 
boats and doubtless It vvas not easv for Drake, wlio, 
considering their distance from the shore, and the 
numbers oftlicir encmic’?, was nfroid of being inter 
cepted in Ins retreat, to hinder his men fiom encum- 
bering them elves with so much «il\cr ns miglit have 
retarded tlicir marcli, and oh'tructtd the use of llicir 
weapons however, hj promising to lead tlieni to llic 
kings treasure house, where there was gold and 
jewels to a far greater value, and wlierc the treasure 
was not onl) more portable, but nearer the coist, ho 
persuaded tlicin to follow him, and rejoin the mam 
bod) of his men tlien <lrawn up under the command 
of his brother m the market place 

Here he found Ins little troop much discouraged 
by tlie imagination, that if tlicj stajedanj longer 
the enemy would gam possession of their pinnaces, 
and that the) should then, without an) means of 

safet), 
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safet}', be left to stand alone aj^iinst the whole power 
of that connl13^ Diakc^ not mder rl ca'^il^ tonificflj 
but suflicicntly cautious, sent to the coa‘t to enqune 
the ti util, and ‘^ee if the ‘'amc tei roi had {<il cn pO'^ses- 
sion of the men whom he had left to giiaid Ins boats , 
but, finding no foundation foi thc^'O dicadhil Ujipie- 
hcnsions, he peisistcd m his first design, and led the 
tioopfoiwaid to the ticasuic-house In their w'ay 
there fell a v lolent shower of ram, w hieh wet some of 
their bo w’-sti mgs, and extinguished many of their 
matclics, a misfortune which might soon have iieen 
lepaiied, and which perhaps the enemy might suficr 
in common w'lth them, but which howeiei on tins 
occasion very much embairassed them, as the delay 
produced by it repressed that ai dour which soinc- 
tiines IS only to be kept up by continued action, and 
gave time to the timoious and slothful to spread then 
insinuations, and pi opagatc then cowaidice Some, 
whose fear was their piedominant jiassion, were con- 
tinually inaguifyiiig thenumbeK' and coinage cl then 
enemies, and represented whole nations as leady to 
rush upon them, otheis, whose r.va.ioe mingled with 
their concern foi then owni spletv, were mcie soli- 
citous to pr..sei\e what they had ahe-ady gamed, 
than to acquire moie, and otheis, hi a\e in them- 
selves, andiesolute, began to doubt of success in 
an undertaking m wdiich they w-eie associated w ith 
such cow'aidly companions. So that scarcely any 
man appealed to pioceed in then enteipiize w'ltli 
that spiiit and alaciity w'hich could gi\e Diake a 
prospect of success 

This be peiceived, and with some emotion told 
them, that if, after having had the chief ticasuie of 

the 
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the uorld within their reich, thc^ should go home 
tind languish in j)o\erty, the\ could bhme nothing 
but their own cowardice tint he had performed his 
part, and was still desirous to lead tliem on to nchcs 
and to Iionour 

Then finding that cither shame or coiuiction 
made them willing to follow him, he ordered the 
treasure hou'^e to be forced, and commanding In'? 
brother, and Oxcniiatn of PI) mouth, a man Inown 
afterwards for Ins bold adventures in the same parts, 
to take charge of tlic treasure, lie commanded the 
other bod) to follow him to the market place, tint 
he might be read) to ojipose an) scattered troojis of 
the Spaniards, and hinder them from uniting into 
one bod) 

But as he stepped forward. Ins strength faded him 
on a sudden, and he fell down ‘?])eechlc s Then it 
was that his companions perceived a wound m hn 
leg which he had received in the first encounter, 
but hitherto concealed, lest Ins men, 'Cisilv discou- 
raged, should make their concern for Ins life a prt 
fence for returning to tlicir boats Sucli had been 
his loss of blood, as was discovered upon neaiei ob- 
servation, that it had filled the p~mts of his footsteps, 
and it appeared «carce credible that after uch efiu- 
sion of blood, life should rcm«in 

The bravest were now willing to retire neither 
the desire of honour nor of riches was thouglit 
enough to prevail in an) man ovei Ins regard for 
his leader Drake, whom cordials had now restored 
to Ins speech, was the only man who could not be 
pi evaded on to leave the enterpnze nnfimshed It 

I was 
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was to no purpose that they advised him to submit 
to go on board to have his wound dressed, and pro- 
mised to leturn with him and complete their design; 
he well knew how impracticable it was to regain the 
oppoitumty when it was once lost, and could easily 
foiesee that a respite, but of a few houis, would 
enable the Spaniards to recover from their conster- 
nation, to assemble their forces, refit their batteries, 
and lemove their treasuie. Wliat he had under- 
gone so much danger to obtain was now in his 
liands, and the thought of leaving it untouched was 
too mortifying to be patiently boi ne. 

However, as theie was little time foi consultation, 
and the same danger attended their stay m that per- 
plexity and confusion, as their letuin, they bound 
up his wound with his scarf, and partly by foi ce, 
partly by entieaty, carried him to the boats, m 
which they all embaiked by bieak of day. 

Then taking with them, out of the harbour, a ship 
loaded with wines, they went to the Bastimentes, an 
island about a league from the town, where they staid 
two days to lepose the wounded men, and to regale 
themselves with the fi uits w^hich grew in great plenty 
in the gai dens of that island. 

Dm mg their stay here, there came over from the 
mam land a Spanish gentleman,^ sent by the gover- 
nor, with instructions to enquire whether the captain 
was that Di ake who had been before on their coast, 
whether the arrows with which many of their men 
wei e v\ ounded wei e not poisoned, and whether they 
w anted provisions oi other necessaries The messen- 
ger likewise extolled theii courage with the hio-hest 

encomiums. 
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encomiums, and expressed his xdmiration of their 
daring undertaking Drake, though he knen the 
civilities of an enemy are always to be suspected, and 
that the messenger, amidst all his professions of re- 
gard, was no other than a spy, yet knowing that fie 
had nothing to apprehend, treated him with the 
highest honours that Ins condition admitted of In 
answer to his enquiries, he assured him that he was 
the same Drake w itli whose character they were be- 
fore acquainted, that he was a rigid obsen er of the 
laws of war, and never permitted Ins arrows to be 
poisoned he then dismissed him with considerable 
presents, and told him that, though he had unfortu- 
nately failed in tins attempt, he would iieier desist 
from his design, till he had shared with Spam the 
tieasures of America 

rhey then resolicd to return to the isle of Pines, 
where thev had left their ships, and consult ibout 
the measures they were now to take and baling 
arrived August 1, at their former station, they dis- 
missed captain Pause, who judging it unsafe to stay 
any longer on the coast, desired to be no longer en 
gaged m their designs 

But Drake, not to be discouraged from Ins pur- 
pose by a single disappointment, after having en- 
quired of a negro, whom he took on board at 
Nombre de Dios, the most wealthy settlements, and 
weakest parts of the coast, resolved to attack Cartlia- 
gena and setting sail without loss of time, came to 
anchor, August 1 j, between Cliaresha and Sf Bar- 
nards, two islands at a little distafice from the har- 
bour of Cartliagena then pissing with Ins boats 
round the island he entered the harbour, and in the 

mouth 
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mouth of it found a fn^ate with only an old man ni 
uho voluntaiily 111(01 mod tlicm, that about an 
lioiii befoie a pinnace had passed by uitli ‘^ails and 
oaiS;, and all the ajipeaiancc of expedition and im- 
portance , that, as she pa'^sed, the cieu on boaid licr 
bid them take caic of ihemsclves ; and that, as soon 
as she touclied the shoic, the}’ heard the noise of can- 
non filed as a naming, and saw the shi])ping in tlic 
jioil diaun up undci the guns of the castle 

The captain, who had himself heaid the dis- 
chaigc of the aitdleiy, \,as soon conimced tliat he 
was disco\eied' and that tlieiefoie nothing could 
be attempted i.ith anv piobahility of success. He 
theieroie contented himself uith taking a ship of 
Seville, of tv.o bundled and forty tons, •which the 
relatei of this \oyagc mentions as a \ei y laige ship, 
and two small fiigates, m which he found letteis of 
advice from Nombie de Dios, intended to alaiin that 
pai t of the coast 

Diake, now finding his pinnaces of gieat use, and 
not having a sufficient numbei of sailois foi all his 
vessels, was desnous of destroying one of Ins ships, 
that his pinnaces might be bcttei manned this, ne- 
cessaiy as it was, could not easily be done without 
disgusting his company, who having made seveial 
prospeious voyages m that vessel, would be unwilling 
to have it destioyed Diake well kneu that nothing 
but the love of then leadeis could animate his fol- 
loweis to encounter such haidships as he was about 
to expose them to, and theiefoie lathei chose to 
bring his designs to pass by artifice than aathoiity. 
He sent for the caipentei of the Suan, took imn into 
his cabin, and, having fiist engaged him to seciecy, 
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ordered him in the middle of the night to go^doun 
into theuell of the ship, and bore three holes through 
the bottom, la) mg something Qg'in'^t them that 
might hinder the bubbling of the i\atei from being 
heard To this the carpenter, after some e\postu- 
lation, consented, and the next night pei formed his 
piomise 

In the morning, August 15, Drabe going out 
with his pinnace a fishing, loued up to theSwan, and 
having invited his brothel topaitake ofhis diversions, 
enquired, with a neglij^ent air why their bark was 
so deep m the vrater upon which the steward going 
down, returned immediatelv with an account that 
the snip was leak^, and in dinger of sinking m a lit- 
tle time They had recourse immediatelv to the 
pump but, having laboured till three in the after- 
noon, and gained very little upon the water, they 
Willing!} accordii g to Diakes advice, et the vessel 
on fire and went on board the pinnaces 

I Hiding it now nece«sary to lie concealed for some 
time, till the Spaniaids *:houId forget their danger, 
and remit their vigilance, they set sail for the Sound 
of Darien, and without approaching the coast, that 
their course might not be observed, they aimed 
there in si\ da} s 

Ihis being a convenient place for then reception, 
both on account of privacy, as it w^s out of the 
road of all trade, and as it was well ■supplied with 
wood, water, wild fowl, hog's, deer, and all kinds of 
provisions, he sca}ed heie fifteen days to clean his 
vessels, and refresh his men, who worled intei- 
clnngeabl}, on one day the one half, and on the 
pe\t the other 


On 
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On the fifth day of September, Diake left his 
brother with the ship atDaiien, and set out with two 
pinnaces towards the Rio Grande, \\ Inch it readied 
in thiee days, and on the ninth were discovered by a 
Spaniard from the bank, whobehe\ing them to be 
his counti ymen, made a signal to them to come on 
shoie, with w'hich they very leadily comjihed , but he, 
soon finding Ins mist<ike, abandoned Ins plantation, 
'where they found great plenty of jirovisions, with 
which, having laden their vessels, they dep.irted So 
gi eatwas thequantity of provisions w’lnch they amass- 
ed heie and m other places, that in different jiarts of 
the coast they built four magazines or storehouses, 
which the)^ filled with necessaries for the prosecution 
of their voyage These they placed at such a distance 
fiom each other, that the enemy, if he should sur- 
prise one, might yet not discover the icst 

Inthemean time, his brother, Captain John Diake, 
went, according to the insti uctions that had been left 
him, in search of the Synieions oi fugitive negioes, 
fi om w'hose assistance alone they had now^any pi ospect 
of a successful voyage , and touching upon the mam 
land, by means of the negio wdiom they had taken 
from Nombie de Dios, engaged tw'o of them to come 
on board his pinnace, leaving tw'o of thou own men 
as hostages foi then leturning. These men, having 
assured Drake of the affection of then nation, ap- 
pointed an inteiview betw'een him and then leadeis. 
So leaving Poit Plenty, in the isle of Pines, so 
named by the English fiom the great ‘^toies of piovi- 
sions w'hich they had amassed at that place, they 
came by the diiection of tlie Symerons, into a secict 
bay among beautiful islands covered wuth tiees, which 

concealed 
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concealed then ship from obser\ition, and where the 
channel w as so narrow and rockj , that it n as impos- 
sible to enter it b) night , so that there w as no danger 
ot a ‘judclen attack 

Here thev metj and entered into engagement^j 
which common enemies and common dangers pre- 
<!er\ed from violation But the first comersation 
informed the English, that then e\pecbations were 
not immediately to be gratified For upon their en- 
quirie'!, af er the most probable means of gaining 
gold and silver, the Symerons told them, that, 
had the} known sooner the chief end of their ex- 
pedition, thev could casil} have gratified them , but 
that during the rainy season, winch was now begun, 
and vvhicli continues si\ months, they could not 
recover the treasure, which they had taken from the 
Spaniards out of the rivers in which they had con- 
cealed It 

Drake, therefoie, proposing to wait m this place 
till the rams were past, built, with the assistance of 
the S} merons, a fort of earth and timber, and, leav- 
ing part of his company with the S} merons, set out 
with three pinnaces towards Carthagena, being of a 
“pint too active to he still patiently, even m a state 
of plenty and secunt}, and with the most probable 
expectations of immense riches 

On the iGth of October, he anchored within '<ight 
of Caithagena without landing and on*the 17th, 
going out to sea, tool a Spanish bark, w ith which they 
entered the harbour, where the} were accosted by a 
Spanwh gentleman, whom the} had some time before 
taken and set at liberty, who coming to them in a 
boat, as he pretended, without the knowledge of the 

gov emor, 
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governor, made them gieai 23ioinibes of jefieshment 
and jiiofessions of esteem , but Diake, having waited 
till the next moiiiing without icceiv mg the jnovisions 
he had been jn evaded ujion to exjDect, found that all 
this pietended kindness was no moiethan a stiatagem 
to amuse him, while the goveinoi was laising foicej^ 
foi his destruction 

n 

Octobei 20, they took two fiigates coming out of 
Caithagena without lading Why the Spaniaids, 
knowing Diake to he at the mouth of the harbour, 
sent outj then vessels on jiurpose to be taken, does 
not apjieai Peihajis they thought that, m ordei to 
keej) possession of his piizes, he would divide his com- 
jiany, and by that division be moie easily destioyed. 

' In a few houi s aftei w'ai ds they sent out tu’o frigates 
w'ell manned, which Diake soon foiced to letiie, and 
hav ing sunk one of his jDrizes, and burnt the other 
m then sight, leaped aftei wards ashoie, single, m 
defiance ol then troops, which hoveied at a distance 
in the woods and on the hills, without ever ven- 
tmin'g to a]323ioach Within leach of the shot fiom the 
jnnnaces 

To leap upon an enemy’s coast m sight of a su- 
penoi force, only to shev/ how little they iveiefeaied^- 
w^as an act that would m these times meet with little 
ajiplause, noi can the geneial be seiiouslj?^ com- 
mended, or 1 ation ally vindicate! h wdio exposes his 
pel son to destruction, and by consequence his ex- 
pedilion-to mi^caiiiage, only foi the pleasuie of an 
idle insult^ an insignificant biavado All that can be 
uiged m his defence is, that perhaps it might con- 
tribute to heighten the esteem of Ins followers, as 
few men, especially of that class, aie philosophical, 

enough 
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enougli to shte the exact limits of [ ruHcncc ancl bra- 
>er}, or not to be dazzled i itli an intrcpidtt} how 
improper!} soever excited It iinj be added, tliat 
perhaps the Spaniard*?, whose notions of courage nrc 
suflicientlv romantic, miglitlooh upon !nm as a more 
formidable enemj , and yield more easily to a h^ro 
of whose fortitude the} had so high an idea ’ 

However, finding the whole co ini } advertised of 
his attempts and in arms to oppo e him, he thought 
It not propel to stay longer wlicrc there was no pro 
bability of success, an<l where 1 e might in time be 
ovei powered b} multitudes, and thcruforL dettmiiricd 
to go forwaras to Rio dc Ilelia 

Tins resolution, when it was known b} Ins fol- 
lowers, threw them into astonivlmient and the com- 
pany of one of his ]nonaces lemon trated to him, 
tint, thougli the} placed the highest confidcncL m 
his conduc , the} could not thmh of nndortiling 
«uch n voyage without provisions, having' onl} *1 
gammon of bacon, and a small quantitv of bieid 
for seventeen men Dral c answered them, that 
there was on boa d Ins ves‘?el even a ^^rcater scarcitv 
but}et if they would adventure to shaie his fortune, 
he did not doubt of extnt ting them fiom all their 
difficulties 

Such was die heroic split of Diahe, that he 
never suffeicd himself to bcdiveitcd from Ins dc 
signs b} an} difficultie , nor ever thought of re 
heving his exigencies, bu at the cxpence of his 
enemies 

Resolution and succwss reciprocal!} produce each 
other He had not sailed more than three leagues, 
befoie they discovered a large ship, which the} 
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attacked with all the intiepidit}^ that necessity in- 
spires, and happily lound it laden with excellent 
provisions. , 

But finding his ci cw gi owing faint and sickly with 
their mannei of living in the pinnaces, which was less 
commodious than onboard the ships, he determined 
to go back to the S3^meions, with whom he left his 
bi other andpaitof his force, and attempt by their 
conduct to make his waj^ over, and invade the Spa- 
maids in the inland paits,wheie they would piobably 
never dieam of an eneinj^ 

When they ai 1 1 ved at Port Diego, so named from 
the negio who had piocured them their intercom se 
with the Syinerons, they found Captain John Drake 
and one of his company dead, being killed, m at- 
tempting, almost unairaed, to boaid a fiigatewell 
provided with all things necessaiy for its defence 
The captain was unwilling to attack it, and lepie- 
sented to them the madness of then proposal , but, 
being ovei borne by their clamours and irnpoitunities, 
to avoid the imputation of cowai dice, complied to his 
destiuction So dangerous is it for the chief corn- 
man dei to be absent 

Nor was this then onl}^ misfortune, for in a veiy 
short tune many of them were attacked by the 
calentuie, a malignant fever, veiy frequent in the 
hot climates, which carried away, among seveial 
others, Joseph Diake, another biothef of the com- 
mander 

While Drake was employed m taking care of the 
sick men, the Symeions, who langed the countiy for 
intelligence, brought him an account, that theSpanish 
fleet was ariived atNombie de Dios, the truth of 
, which 
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which was confirmed bj a pinnace, ^\hich he sent 
out to make observations 

This, therefore, i^asthe time for their journey, 
when the treasures of the Amencan mines were to be 
transported from Panama, o\er land, to Nombre de 
Dios He therefoie,bj the direction of the Sj- merons, 
furnished himself with all things necessarj, and on 
February 3, set out from Port Diego 

Having lost already tivent^ eight of his company, 
and being under the necessity of leaving some to 
guard his ship he took with him onlj eighteen 
English, and thirty Symerons, who not only served 
as guides to shew the way, but as purveyors to pro- 
cure provisions 

They carried not only arrows for war, but for 
hunting and fowling the heads of whicli are pro- 
portioned in size to the game which they are pur- 
suing for o\en, stag«, or wild boars, they have ar- 
rows, or javelins, with heads weighing a pound and 
half, which they discharge near hand, and which 
scarcely ever fail of being mortal The second sort 
are about half as heavj as the other, and are gene- 
ral!} shot from their bows these are intended for 
smaller beast« With the third sort, of which the 
heads are an ounce in weight, they kill birds As 
this nation is in d state that does not set them above 
■continual cares for the immediate necessaries of life, 
he that can temper iron best is among them most 
esteemed, and, perh^s, it would be happy for every 
nation, if honoUrs and applauses were as justly 
distributed, and he were most distinguished whose 
abilities were most useful to society How many 
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cliimeiical titles to piecedence, how many false 
pretences to lespect^ would this lule bung to the 
ground ' 

Eveiy day, by sun-rismg, they began to march, 
and, having travelled till ten, lested near some iiver 
till twelve, then travelling again till foui, they le- 
posed all night m houses, which the Symerons had 
eithei left standing in then foimei marches, oi veiy 
readily erected for them, by setting up tin ee or four 
posts in the giound, and laying poles fiomoneto 
anothei in foim of a loof, which they thatched with 
palmetto boughs and plantane leaves. In the valleys, 
wheiethey weie sheltered fiom the winds, they left 
three mi foui feet below open , but on the hills, 
where they weie more exposed to the chill blasts of 
the night, they thatched them close to the giound, 
leaving only a door for entrance, and a vent m the 
middle of the room for the smoke of thiee flies, 
which they made in eveiy house. 

In their march they met not only with plenty of 
fruits upon the banks of the rivers, but with wild 
swine in great abundance, of which the Symeions, 
without difficulty, killed, for the most pait, as much 
, as was wanted One day, however, they found an 
sottei, and were about to dress it, at which Drake 
expiessmg his wonder, was asked by Pedro, the chief 
Symeron, Are you a man of war and in want, and 
‘ yet doubt whether this be meat that hath blood in 

It For which Drake m private rebuked him, 
sa37-s therelatoi , whether justly or not, it is not very 
important to determine Theie seems to be in 
Drake’s sciuple somewhat of superstition, peihaps not 

easily 
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easily to be justified and the negro s answer wa«j 
at least, martial, and will, I believe, be generally 
ncknonledged to be rational 

On the third day of their marcli, Feb (?, they 
came to a town ot the S^merons, situated on the 
bide of a hill, and encompassed with a ditch and i 
mud wall to secure it Irom a sudden surprize here 
the} lived with great neatness and plenty, and some 
observation of religion, paj mg great reverence to the 
cross a practice, which Drake prevailed upon them 
to change for the use of tlie Lord s prayer Here 
the} importuned Drake to stay for a few days, pio- 
mising to double his strength but he either thinking 
greatei numbers unnecessar}, oi fearing that, if any 
difference should an«e, he should be ovei borne b} the 
number of merons, or that they would demand to 
share the plunder that should be taken in common, 
or for some other reason that might easily occur, re- 
fused nn} addition to his troop, endeavouring to ex- 
press his refusal insuchteimsasmightheighten their 
opinion of his bravei} 

He then proceeded on Ins journey through cool 
shades, and loft} woods, winch slieltered them so ef- 
fectually from the sun that Ibeir march was les toil- 
some than if they had ti availed in England during the 
heat of the summer Four of theS} merons, that were' 
acquainted with the w a}, went about a mile before the 
troop, and scattered bianches to direct them then 
followed tiielve Symerons after whom came the 
English, with the two leaders, and the other Syme- 
rons clo'^ed tlie rear 

On February ll, the} 'imved at tlie top of a ver} 
high hill, on the summit of which grew a tree of 
r 2 wonderfa 
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vioncleiful gieatness, in \%liich they had rut steps for 
the moie easy ascent to the top, ^^here there ^\as a 
kind of tow ei, to which they invited Diake, and from 
thence slicw'ed him not onl}' tlie North Sea, from 
■whence they came, hut tiiegi eat South Sea, on which 
no English vessel had ever sailed This pi osjiect ex- 
citing his natuial curiosity and aidoiii for ad\entuics 
and discoveiies, he lifted up his hands to God, and 
imploied his blessing upon the resolution, which he 
then foi med, of sailing in an English ship on that se.i 

Then continuing their march, they came, aftci 
Iw'o dajs, into an open, level country, wheie their 
passage w^as somew'hat incommoded with the glass, 
w'hich IS of a peculiai kind, consisting of a stalk 
like that of wheat, and a blade, on which the oxen 
and othei cattle feed, till it glows t(jo high foi 
them to leach , then the inhabitants set it on file, 
and in thiee days it springs up again , this they arc 
obliged to do thrice a year, so great is the fertility of 
the soil 

At length, being wnthin view of Panama, they left 
all fiequented roads foi feai of being discoveied, and 
posted themselves in a giove near the way between 
Panama and Nombie de Dios ; then they sent a Sy- 
meion in the habit of a negro of Panama, to en- 
qmie on whau night the lecoes, oi drivers of mules, 
by w'hich the tieasuie is cairied. Were to set forth. 
The messengei w'as so well qualified for his im- 
dei taking, and so industrious m the piosecution of it, 
that he soon i eturned with an account that the ti ea- 
suiei of Lima, intending to leturn to Europe, would 
pass that'niglit, w'lth eight mules laden with gold, and 
one with le-vi'els 

Having 
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Havingreceuedthismfonnnlion, the} immcdiatel} 
marched touards VentaCruz, tlie first town on the 
way toNombre deDios, sending, for securit}, two 
Sjmerons before, who, as tliey went, pcrceurd, b} 
the scent of n matcli, that some Spaniard was before 
them, and gcJing silenttj forwards, snrjinsed a soldier 
asleep upon the ground Tlie) imtncdutcl} bound 
liim, and brought him to Drake, who, upon en- 
quir}, found that their «py had not deceived them in 
his intelligence 'Ilie soldier, having informed him- 
self of the captains name, conceived such a confi- 
dence in Ills well known clcmcncj, that, after hav- 
ing made an ample discover} of the trcisurc that 
was now at hand, he petitioned not onl} that lie 
would command the Symerons to spare his life, 
but tliat, wiicn the treasure should fall into Jus 
hands, he would allow him as much as might main- 
tain him and his mistrt«s, since thev were about 
to ^in more than tlicir whole companj could carr} 
nvva} 

Drake then ordered his men to he dow n m the 
long grass, about fift} paces from tlie road, half on 
one side, with himself, and half on the other, with 
Oxenham and tlie captain of tlie S}meroiis, so 
much behind, that one company miglit seize the 
foremost recoe, and the other the hindermost for 
the mules of these recocs, or drivers, being tied to 
getber, travel on a line, and are all guided by leading 
the first 

When the} had lam about an hour m this place, 
they began to Iiear the bells of the mules on each 
hand upon which orders were given, that the droves 
whveh from Vent*i Cruz should pass utimo-^ 

leskd 
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Icciecl, becraisc llicv caiuerl nolliini^ of gicat 
and those only be inlcMcc’])tcd \\Iiicii vcic tl<l^clhng 
tbithei, and that none oi them diould use np 
till the signal should be gncn Rut one Robcit 
Pike, heated ^Mth stiong liquor, left his company, 
and pievailed upon one of the S\ inerons to creep 
with him to the way-side, tliat they might signalize 
themselv'es by seizing the hist mule, and hearing the 
trampling of a horse, as he lay, could not be re- 
sti allied by the Symcion horn rising up to ob- 
serve w ho w'as passing by This he did so impru- 
dently, that he w'as discovcicd by the passengci, 
for by Diake’s order the English had put their 
shuts on over then coats, that tlic night and tu- 
mult might not Inndei them fiom knowing one 
anothei 

The gentleman was immediately obsened by 
Drake to change Ins tiotmto a gallop , but the rea- 
son of it not appealing, it w^as imputed to bis feai of 
the lobbcis that usually infest that load, and the 
English still continued to expect the tieasuie. 

In a slioi t time one of the i ecoes, that w ere passing 
towaids Venta Cruz, came up, and w'as eagerly 
seized by the English, w'ho eypected nothing less 
than half the levenuc of the Indies , noi is it easy 
to imagine their moi tification and peiplexit}’- when 
they found onl} tw'o mules laden with silvei, the rest 
ha.vmgno otbei bmthen than pioMsions. 

The drivei was bi ought immediately to the cap- 
tain, and informed him that the horseman, wdiom he 
had observed pass by with so much piecipitation, 
had infoimed die tieasurei of what he had observed, 
and advised him to send back the mules that cai ried 

his 
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his gold nnd jewels, and sufllr onlj the rest to jiro- 
ceed, tint he might b) tint cheap cvpcnnient disco 
ver whetlier there was an^ ambush on the 

TJiat Drake was not less d!‘?giKted tlnn his fol- 
lowers atthe disappointment, cannot be doubted but 
there was now no time to be <pcnt in coinphints 
riie whole country was alarmed, ind nil the force of 
the Spaniards was summoned too\trwhchn him He 
had no fortress to retire to,e\er3 nnn was Ins cncm\, 
and e\cr) retreat better known to thcSpanianls than 
to himself 

This was an occasion that demanded all the qua- 
lities of an hero, an intrej)id!t\ nc\Gr to be sliakcn, 
and a judgment never to be pcrpicvcd lie im- 
mediately considered all the circumstances of his 
present situation, and found that it atforded him onU 
the choice of marching back by the same wav 
through which he came, or of forcing his pissagc to 
Venta Cruz 

To marcli back, waste confess the superiority of 
his entinics, and to animate tlicm to tlie pursuit 
the woods would aflbrd opportunities of ambush, and 
his followersmust oftendispcr elhcin«tht'^ in search 
of provisions, vvho viould become an cas\ prey, di- 
spirited by tlieir dpappomtmcnt, and fatigued by 
their march On the way to Venta Cruz lie should 
have nothing to fear but from open attacks, and ex- 
pected enemies 

Determining therefore to pass forward to VenU 
Cruz, he asked Pedro, the leader of the Synierons, 
whether lie was resolved to follow him in<I liavnig 
received from InmthcstrongestassiirantCbthatnothmg 

sliouhl 
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should sepal ale them, commanded Ins men to icfrcsh 
themselves, and picpaie to set fonvard 

When they came within a mile of the toun, they 
dismissed the mules which the}' had made u‘:e for 
then more easy and sjKiedy passa'4C, and continued 
then maich alon*! a road cut thiou2rh thi(‘h woods, 
in w'hich a company of soldiers, who wcie quar- 
tcied in the place to defend it against the S} me- 
lons, had posted themsehes, together with acoment 
of fiiais lieaded by one of their brethren, w'hosc 
zeal against the northein heresy had incited him to 
hazaid his person, and assume the province of a 
geneial. 

Di ake, w'ho w as advertised by tw o Symerons, w horn 
he sent befoie, of the approach of the Spaniai ds, 
commanded his follow'ers to lecenc the fust volley 
without filing 

In a short time he lieaid himself summoned by 
the Spanish captain to yield, with a promise of pio- 
tection and kind tieatment , to which he answered 
wuth defiance, contempt, and the discharge of his 
pistol 

Immediately, the Spaniards poured in their shot, 
by which only one man was killed, and Drake, W'ith 
some otheis, slightly w'ounded , upon w hich the sig- 
nal was given by Drake’s w'histle to fall upon them. 
The English, after discharging their arrow's and shot, 
-piessed fuiiously forw'ard, and drove the Spaniards 
before them, which the Symerons, whom the terror 
of the shot had driven to some distance, observed, and 
recallmgtheir courage, animated each otherwith songs 
in their own language, and iiished forw'ard with such 

impetuosity. 
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impctuosit}, tint thej o\crtook them ncir tilt toun, 
and, supported b) tlit 1 nglisb, tbspcr'^ed thtmnith 
the Io'!s of onU ont man, who, after he had received 
his wound^ Iiad strenglli and resolution left to kill 
his a^'^ailant 

riie) piirsuctl theencinv into the town, in which 
the} met with some pUiiulcr, which was given to the 
Sjmerons, and treated the iiilnhitants with great 
clemencv, Drake liiincclf going to tlic Spanish 
ladies to assure them that no in)unc» should be 
offered tliom , so in'itpanblt is huiinnitj from true 
counge 

Having thus broken the spirits, and scatlcret! the 
forces of tlic Spaniards, he pursuwl his mircli to hit 
sliip, without an) apprehension of dinger, jttwith 
great sjiecd, being verj solicitous about tbe^tntcof 
the crew ^o that he allowed his men, Inra«sed ns 
they were, but little time for sleep or rcfrtdinicnt, 
feut b) kind evhortation , gentle outhont) , and a 
clicerful participation of all their Inrdships, pre- 
vailed upon them to bear, wilboiit murmurs, not 
onl) the toil oftravelling, biiton some di)s the pain 
of hunger 

In t(ns inircli he owed inucli of Ins expedition to 
tlie assistance of tlie Symeroiis,who being accustomed 
to the climate, and naturall) robust, not only brouglit 
him intelligence, and shewwl thcwi), but earned 
necessaries, provided victuals, and built lodgings, 
and, when any of the Dnglisli fainted m the way, 
two of tiicm would carry him between them for 
two miles together nor was thtir valour less than 
their vndustiy, after they Iiad learned, from thur 

English 
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English companions, to despise the fii e-arms of the 
Spaniaids. 

When they were within five leagues of the ships, 
they found a town built m their absence by the Sy- 
merons, at which Diake consented to halt, sending a 
Symeron to the ship with his gold tooth-pick as a 
token, which, though the master knew it, was not 
sufficient to gam the messengei ciedit, till upon ex- 
amination he found that the captain having ordei ed 
him to legard no messenger without Ins handwriting, 
had engraven his name upon it with the point of his 
knife. He then sent the pinnace up the iiver, which 
they met, and aftei wards sent to the town for those 
whose weariness had made them unable to march 
farther. On Februaiy 23, the whole company was 
le-umted , and Drake, whose good or ill success 
never pi evaded over his piety, celebrated their meet- 
ing with thanks to God. 

Di ake, notyet discoui aged, now turned his thoughts 
to new piospects, and without languishing in melan- 
choly lefiections upon his past miscariiages, employed 
himself in ioi mmg schemes for repaiiing them. Eager 
of action, and acquainted with man’s natuie, he never 
sufieredidleness to infect his followei su ith cowardice, 
but keptthem from sinkingundei any disappointment, - 
by diveiting their attention to some new enterprize. 

Upon consultation wuth his own men and the Sy- 
merons, he found them divided in then opinions * 
some declaimg, that, befoie they engaged m any 
new attempt, it was necessary to inciease their stoies 
of piovibions , and others urging, that tlie^ ships in 
which the treasure was conveyed, should be immedi- ' 
. atel^7 
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atelj attacked The S}nierons j)ro])o<?cd i third 
plan, and ad\i«ied him to undertake another march 
o\er land to tlie hoii'^e of one Pezoro near Veragin, 
who^e slaves brought lam e\er) daj more than two 
hundred pounds sterling from the inmc'^, v\hich 
lie heaped together m a strong stone hou^e, \\ hicli 
might by the help of the English be casil} forced 

Drake, being unwilling to fatigue lijs followers 
with another joumej, determined to compfj with 
both the other opinions and manning Ins tw o pin- 
naces, the Bear and the Minion he sent John Ov- 
enlnm m the Bear towards lolon, to “cize upon pro- 
visions and v\cnt himself m the Alinion to the Ca- 
bezaS, to intercept the treasure that was to be 
transported from A^’engua and tint coast to the fleet 
atNombre dc Dios, first dismissing with presents 
thoseSjmerons that desired tortturnto their wives, 
and ordering those that chose to remain to be enter- 
tained in the fthij) 

Drake took at the Cabezas a frigate of Isicaragua 
the pilot of which informed him that there v\as, m 
the Inrbour of ^ engu i, a diip frei^jlitcd with more 
than a m IhonoFgold, to which heolftrcd to conduct 
him (beingwell acquainted with the soundings) if he 
might be allowed Ills share of the prize sornuchw is 
his avarice superior to his honest} 

Drake, after sorpe deliberation, compl} ingwitb the 
pilots importunities, sailed towards tbc Inrbour, but 
bad no sooner entered the mouth of it than lie heard 
tlic report of artiHeiy, winch was answeicd b) others 
at a greater distance upon whicli the jiilot told him 
that thev were discovered, tins hcin^ tlie signal ip 
pointed by the governor to alarm the coast 
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Drake now thought it convenient to ictuin to tlie 
ship, that he might enquire tlic success of the other 
pinnace, uhich he found, mth a fiigate tliat she had 
taken, with twenty-eight fat liogs, tv\o hundred hens, 
and gieat stoic of maize, oi Indian corn. The vessel 
itself was so strong and well built, that he fitted it 
out for w'ar, determining to attack the fleet at Nom- 
bie de Dios 

On IMaich the 2 1st he set sail w ith the new fi igate 
and the Beai towards the Cabezas, at which he ar- 
rived in about two days, and found there Tetu, a 
Fienchman, with a shipofwai, w'ho, aftei haMng 
received from him a supply of water, and other neces- 
saries, intreated that he might join with him in Ins 
attempt , w'hich Drake consenting to, admitted him 
to accompany him with twenty of his men, stipu- 
lating to allow them an equal share of whatever 
booty they should gam Yet were they not w'lthout 
some suspicions of danger fiom this new all}’, he 
having eighty men, and they being now i educed to 
thn Ly-one, 

Then manning the fi igate and tw’O pinnaces, they 
set sail for the Cabezas, wdiere the}’ left the frigate, 
which was too laige for the shallow s ovei which they 
were to pass, and pioceeded to Rio Francisco Heie 
they landed, and, having oideied the pinnaces to re- 
turn to the same place on the 4th day following, 
travelled thiough thcw'oods tow ardsNombie deDios, 
with such silence and legulaiity as surprised the 
Fi ench, w ho did not imagine the Sy mei ons so disci eet 
or obedient as they appealed, and were theiefore in 
peipetual anxiety about the fidelity of their guides, 
and the probability of their leturn. Nor did the Sy- 

jnei ons 
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merons treat them ^\ith that submis«iion and regard 
which they paid to the Englisli, whose hraveiy and 
conduct they had already tried ' 

At length, after a laborious march of more linn 
se\en league^, they began to hear the hammers of the 
carpenters m the ba}, it being the custom m tint 
liot season to work in the night, and in a short time 
they perceived the approach of the recces, or drones 
of mules, from Panama The) now no longer 
doubted that their labours would be rewaided, and 
every man imagined himself secure from povert} and 
labour for the remaining part of his life The^, 
therefore, when tlie mules came up, rushed out and 
seized them, with an alacnt) proportioned to their 
e'cpectdtions Tlie tlircc drmes consisted of one 
hundred and nine mules, each of whicli earned three 
hundred pounds weight of stiver It was to little 
purpose that the soldiers ordered to guard the trea- 
sure, attempted resistance After a sliort combat, 
m which tlie rrencli captain, and one of the S^- 
merons, were wounded, it appeared with how much 
greater ardour men are animated by interest than 
fideht) 

As it was possible for them tocairj away but a 
small part of this treasure, after bavu^gweaned them 
selves with hiding it in holes and shallow waters, they 
determined to return by the same way, and, without 
being pursued, enteied the woods, where the French 
captain, being disabled by his wound, was obliged to 
stay two of his companj continuing w ith him 

When they had gone forward about two leagues, 
the Frenchmen missed another oftheir company, w ho 
upon enquiry was known to be intoxicated with wine, 

and 
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and supposed to have lost himself in the noods, hr 
neglecting to obsei\e the guides 

But common ])rudence not allowing them to 
hazaid then hole coinp.inv h\ too much •'olicitiide 
foi a single life, they ti a\ died on tonanK Rio Fran- 
Cibco, at winch they aiiucd Apiil thegd , but, look- 
ing out foi then jimnaces, v.ei c suipiiscd with the 
siglit of ‘^cw en Spani'^h ‘'hallo})‘^, and immcdiiit(‘ly con- 
cluded that some intclhgence of then motions had 
been earned to NoinbiC de Dios, and that these ves- 
.selb had been fitted out to ])Ul^uell)em, which might 
undoubted]\ ha\co\ci jKn.eicd the pinnaces and then 
feeble ciew Noi did then sinjncion <^to)) here, but 
immediately it ocouiiod to them, that their men 
had been compelled by toituie to dnco^el wheie 
then fiigate and ship wfue stationed, which being 
w'eakly manned, and without the presence of the 
chief commandei, w-ould fall into their hands, almost 
without lesistance, and all possibility of cscayiing be 
entnel}’- cut off 

These leflcctions sunk the whole company into de- 
span , and cveiy one, instead of endeavounng to 
bieak tlnougli the difficulties that suriounded him, 
lesigned up himself to bis ill fortune , when Diake, 
whose intiepidity wasne\ei to be shaken, and whose 
reason was never to be sinpiised or embanassed, 
lepiesented to them that, tlioiigli theSpaniards should 
have made themselves masteis of then pinnaces, they 
might yet be hindeied fiom discoveimg the ships 
He put them in mind that the pinnaces could not be 
taken, the men examined, then examinations com- 
paied, the resolutions foimed, then vessels sent out, 
and their ships taken in an instant Some time must 

. necessarily 
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necessarily be spent before the last blow could be 
struck and, if that time were not negligently lost, 
it might be possible for *5ome of them to reach the 
ships before the enem^, and direct them to change 
their station 

The) uere animated with tins discourse, bj nhich 
the) discoiered that their leader was not without 
hope but when the) came to look more nearly into 
their situation, they were unable toconcene upon 
what it was founded To pa«5S by land was impos- 
sible, as the way lay o\er high mountains, through 
thick woods and deep ruers and they had not a 
single boat in tbeir power so that a passage b) water 
seemed equally impracticable But Drake, wlioso 
penetration immediatel) discovered all the circum- 
stances and inconveniences of ever) scheme, soon de- 
termined ujion the only means of success w hich their 
condition afibrded them and ordering his men to 
make a rvft out of thetices that were then floating 
on the nv er, otfered himself to pul off to sea upon it, 
and cheerfull) asked who would accompan) him 
John Owen, John Smith, and two rrcnclimcn, who 
were willing to share bis foitune, embarked with 
him on the raft, winch was fitted out with a sail 
made ot a bisket-sack, and an oar to direct its course 
instead of a rudder 

Then, hav mg comforted the rest with assurances of 
his regard for them, and lesolution to leave nothing 
unattempted for their deliverance, he put and 
after having, with much difficult), sailed three 
leagues, descried two pinnaces hasting towards him, 
which, upon a nearer approach, lie discovered to be 
his own, and perceiving that the) anchored behind a 

point 
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point tb^t jutted out uit6 tbc sea, be juit to sliorc, 
and, ciossing tbe land on fool, wa^ received liy liis 
company vvitb that satisfaction ubicb is only known 
to those that have been acquainted witb dangeis and 
disticsse'? 

Tbe 'iame nigbt tbey loued to Rio Francisco, 
where they look in tbe lest, uitli what treasure they 
bad been able to cai 13- \\ itb them ibrougb tbe v\ oods ; 
then sailing back witb tbc utmost exjiedition, tbc}’- 
returned to their fiigatc, and ‘^oon attci to tbcir ■^bip, 
wbeic Diake divided tbc gold and silwci equally be- 
tween tbe Fiencb and tbe Engb‘«b 

Hcietbev’ spent about fourteen davs in fittingout 
then fiigatc moie completclv, and then, dismissing 
the Spaniards with then ship, lay a few da3's among 
tbeCaberas, while twelve English and sixteen Sv'- 
mcr^ns tiavelled once moieinto tbe coimtiy, as well 
to recovei tbe French captain, whom tbey bad left 
wounded, as to bung awaj tbe tieasuie which tbey 
bad bid in tbe sands Diake, whom bis compaii}^ 
would not suffei to bazaul bis person m anotbei land 
expedition, went with them to Rio Fiancisco, wbeie 
he found one of tbe Ficncbmen who bad sta3'ed to 
attend then captain, and w'as mfoimed b}' him, upon 
) bis enquiiies aftei bis foitune, that, half an hour 
aftei their sepaiation, tbe Spaniai ds came upon them, 
andeasilyseized ujaon tbe wounded captain,buttbat bis 
companion might have escaped with bun, had he not 
pieferied money to life , for seeing him thiovv down 
a boi of jewels that ictaided him, be could not foi- 
bear taking it up, and with that, and the gold vvhich 
he had already, was so loaded that he could not 
escape With legard to tlie bais of gold and siRer, 

which 
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winch the} had concealed 111 the ground, he informed 
them that two thousand men had been cmployetl in 
dicing for them 

The men, ho^\eve^5 either mistrusting the infoi^ 
mers veracity, or confident that what the} liad hid- 
den could not be found, pursued their journe} but 
upon their arrival at the place, found the ground 
turned up for two miles round, and were able to re- 
cover no more than thirteen bars of silver, and a 
small quantity of gold They discovered aftenvards 
that the Frenchman who vva^ left in tlie Woods, fall- 
ing afterwards into the hands of the Spaniards, was 
tortured by them till he confessed where Dnke had 
concealed his plunder So fatal to Prake s expedi 
tion was the drunkenness of his followers 
Then dismissing the French, they passed by Car- 
thagena w ith their colours flying, and soon after took 
a frigate laden with provisions and honey, which they 
valued as a great restorative, and then sailed away to 
the Cabezas 

Here thej staved about a week to clean their 
vessels, and fit them for a long voyage, determining 
to set sail for England , and, that the faithful S} me- 
rons might not go away unrewarded, broke up their 
pinnaces, and gave them the iron, the most valuable 
present in the world to a nation who'se only employ- 
ments were war and hunting, and amongst whom 
show and luxury had no place 
Pedro, their captain, being desired by Drake to go 
through the ship, and to choose what he most desired, 
fixed his eje upon a scymeter set with diamonds, 
which the French captain had presented to Drake , 
and being unwilling to ask for so valuable a present, 
VoL XII H offered 
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offcied loi it foiii laigc quoit s oi tliirl: of 

gold, ^^lucll lie had hithcilo ronrc.ihd . hut Drake, 
de'^iioiis to shcu him that tided it) is stltlom iMlhout 
d lecompcncG, ga\e it linn nifh the Inglust jnotes- 
sions ol satislac tioii and r^U'eni. Pi'dto, reeen mg it 
^Mth the iitmo<.t gialiliide, mfoi med him, that by be- 
t^to\\Ing it he had ronteiHd gicatiicss and honour 
iijionliim, loi by prc‘'('ntmg It to Ins king, he doubled 
not of obtaining tlie Inghe'-t lank amongst tlie S\*me- 
lon^- He then jicisisted m Ins lesolution of lea\ing 
the gold, uhicli i\as geneion‘'ly tlnoivn by Drake 
into the common stock ; foi he said, that those, at 
whose e\penccs be had been sent out, ought to sbaie 
in all the gam of the expedition, nliate\ei ]iietcnce 
cavil and clncaneiy might snjiply toi the appropria- 
tion ot any pait of it Thus uas Drake's cliaractei 
consistent n itli itself, be nas equally superior to a\a-‘ 
nee and fear, and tliiougli n liatei er danger lie might 
go in quest of gold, he thought it not \aliiablc 
enough to be obtained by aitilice oi dishonest}* 

They now foisook the coast of America, nliich foi 
many months they had kept m perpetual alarms, 
baling taken more than t\io bundled ships of all 
sizes betiveen Carthagena and Nombie de Dios, of 
which they nevei destioyed any, unless they ii ei e 
fitted out against them, noi evei detained the pii- 
soneis longei than was necessaiy foi then own secu- 
iity 01 concealment, pioviding foi them in the same 
manner as foi themselves, and piotectmg them fionx 
the malice of the Symerons , a behaviour, which 
humanity dictates, and which, jierhaps, even policy 
cannot disappiove. He must ceitainly ineetnith 
obstinate opposition, who makes it equally dangei ous 
- , - A to 
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to jield n 3 ^t()'re^i 5 .t, 'vttd who le'wcs his enemies no^ 
hopes but front Mctory ' rn i ( To 

What nches tliey acquired is not particularh hj- 
lated , but it is not to be doubted, tint tlie plunder 
of so man} iesse!s,>td^ether\nth tlie sdier nhich 
tliey ^seized at Nombre de Pios, must amount to aj 
\er) Hige sum, thongh fliejpart that was allotted tof 
I)i‘ake was not sufficient to liiJl him in elTemuint}, 
or'to reptessihis notunl mchnatidn toacUentures 
riieyamved at on the ^tbiof August, 

1573j oit “Sunday 1 1 the afternoon ^nndiso nnichr 
iverd'die people dehglit^d with the news of their ar-i 
rival, thatldicy left tlie preacher, 'and ran m crowds 
to the’quapmth shouts and congratulations ' 

Drake having ^ m his former exjiedition, had a. 
View of the South Sea, and formed a resolution to 
s»id upon it, did not suffer himself to bbdivertedt 
from his design b} the prospect of an\ difficulties 
that’ might obstruct the attempt, nor a^\ dangers 
that might attend the execution obAaUes wIiilIi 
brave men often find it much more easv;to o\ei- 
come, than secret envy and domesticl treacher} ' , 
Drakes reputation was now suflTicienth advanced, 
to incite detraction and opposition /and it is ea 3 y/to 
imagine that a man b} nature superior to mean arti- 
fices, and bredj’from his earliest j ears, to th^labour 
and hardships of a sea life, was \ei} little icquainted 
avith policy and intrigue, \crv little \ei‘=ed m the 
methods of application to the poweiful and great, 
and unable to obviate the piactices of those^wliom 
his meiit had made Ins enemies j 

Nor are such the only opponent^ ofigrv.at enter- 
prises there are some men, of nan ow views and 
H 2 grovelling 
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grovelling conceptions, who, without the instigation 
of peisonal malice, ticat every new attenijit as wild 
and chimerical, and look upon c\cry endeavour to 
clcpait from the beaten track as the rash effort of a 
•v^arm imagination, or the ghtteimg speculation of an 
exalted mind, that may jilease and dazzle for a time^ 
but can produce no real or lasting advantage 

These men value tliemselves upon a perpetual 
scepticism, upon believing nothing but their on a 
senses, upon calling for demonstration where it can- 
not possibly be obtained, and sometimes upon hold- 
ing out against it when it is laid before them ; upon 
inventing arguments against the success of any new 
undertaking, and, whei e arguments cannot he found, 
upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. 

Such have been the most foimidable enemies of 
the great benefactors to mankind, and to these we 
can hardly doubt but that much of the opposition 
which Drake met with is to be atti ibuteci ; for their 
notions and discourse are so agreeable to the lazy, 
tlie envious, and the timoious, that they seldom fail 
of becoming popular, and directing the opinions 
of mankind. 

I 

Whatsoever were his obstacles, and whatsoever 
the motives that pioduced them, it was not till the 
year 1577? that he was able to assemble a force pro- 
portioned to his design, and to obtain a commission 
from the queen, by which he was constituted cap- 
tain general of a fleet consisting of five vessels, of 
which the Pelican, admiral, of an hundred tons, was 
commanded by himself, the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, 
of eighty tons, by John Winter , the Marigold, of 
thirty tons by John Thomas , the Swan, fifty tons, 

by 
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by Tolm Chester , the Clinstophcr, of fifteen tons, 
by Thomas Moche, the same, its it seems, ^\ho >\'as 
carpenter m the formtr voyage, and destroyed one 
of the slnps b) Drakes direction 

These sliips, equipped partly b} hirnself, and partly 
bj other private adventurers, he manned uith 1(>4 
stout sailors, and furnished with such provisions as 
he judged ncccs<ary for the long vovage in vvhicli 
lie vvais engaged Nor did be confine his concern 
to naval stores, orimhtar} prcpantions, butcametl 
with him whatever he thought niiglit contribute to 
raise in those nations, with which hc*'liouId liavc 
any mtercour*c, the liiglicst ideas of tlic politeness 
and magnificence of Ins native country lie there 
fore not onlj procured a coniplttt service of silver 
for Uis own table, aud furnished the cook room with 
man) vessels of the same metal, but engagctl several 
musicians to occonipan) him , rightl) judging that 
nothing would more c\citc the ndiniration of any 
«avage and uncivilized jieople 

Having been driven back by a tempest m their 
first attempt, and obliged to return to PI) mouth, to 
repair the dam igea which the) Imd stilfered, they *^et 
^ail again from thence on the 13th of Doccinher 
I j77, and on the 25tli had sight of Cape Cniitire in 
Barbary, from whence the) coasted on southward to 
the island of iNIogadorc, which Drake had appointed 
for the first place of rendezvous, and on the -27th 
brought the whole fleet to anchor m a harbour on 
the main land 

They were soon after their arrival discovered by 
the Moors that inhabited tliosc coasts, who sent two 
of the principal men amongst them on board Drake s 
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sliipj lereivinn ;il ilie same lime two of company 
as hostaQ-es Thcbc men he not onl\ licatcd in the 

o * 

mpGi splenchd -manneij but jjiesented with such 
things as they appeared most toadimie; it being 
with him an established maxim, to endea\oiii to se- 
ciiic in cveiy oouptry a kind loception to sucli ICiig- 
hshmen as might come ailei liim, by ti eating the 
inhabitants with kindness and generosity , a conduct 
at once just and politick, to the negk cl of v Inch may 
he attiihuted many of the inpnios sulieied by om 
sailois m distant coiintncs, which aic gc’ncially as- 
cribed, lathci to the cilccls of wickednc-s and loil\.' 
of our own comniandcis, than tlu h.nbaiit) of the 
natives, who seldom tail upon anv l.nk^s tlicw Inne 
been fiist plundcicd or insulted, and, in ie\cngmg 
.the 1 avages of one ciew upon another of tlie same na- 
tion, are guilty of nothing but wliat is countenanced 
by the example of the jtuiopeuns tliemscUcs. 

But this fiiendly intercom was in appeal ance 
soon bioken , foi, on the next day obscr' ing the 
Moors making signals from the land. the\ sent out 
their boat, as befoic, to fetch thepi to the ship, and 
one John Fiy?- leaped ashoic, intending to become a 
hostage as on the foimei day, when immediately he 
yvas seized bytheMoois, and thecicw, cbsei\mg 
great numbers to stait up fiom behind the lock wulli 
weapons m then hands, found it madness to attempt 
his rescue, and thciefoie piovided foi thcii owm se- 
em ity by leturmng to ilie ship 

Fry was immediately earned to the king, wdio, 
being then m continual expectation of an invasion 
froiw Poitugal, suspected that these ships were sent 
only to obseiye the coast, and discover a piopey 

haiboiir 
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Inrbour for the iinni ficct I)ut being informed nho 
ihe^ were, and whither thc) were hound, not onI\ 
di<;jni«ed his capti\e, but nnde hr"f oilers of fnend- 
ship and ibsi'^tince, winch Dnkc Iirn (ver, did not 
sti\ to reccnc, but being di^^giKted at this breach of 
the law? of commerce, and afraid of farther \ioIcnec 
after having •’pent some dn^s m rcanliing for hiK 
man, in which he mctwitli no resistmce, left the 
coast on December 31, <omc tune beforo 1 r} «? re- 
turn, who, being obliged In this acculenl to ‘•01m- 
what a longer residence among the Moors, wa*? af- 
terwards ent home in a merchants ship 
OnJanuin iG, the\ amvc<I at CnjK. Rlanc liav 
ing m thcip passage taken cveni ‘^paniph ves els 
Here while Drake was cmploving his men in catch 
ing fisli, of which this coast nOoials great plcnt\, md 
aanous kinds, the mhahitants came down to tht se^a 
side w itli their aIi«orge , or h athcr bottles, to trafliel 
forwatcr, which the\ were willing to inirehase with 
ambergnse and other gums Rut Dnkc, comp is 
sionating the mi«erv ol their condition, give them 
water whenever the} asked font and left them then 
commodities to tnthcl with, when thn should be 
again reduced to the same distic' , without hndm^ 
the same generosit} to relieve them 
Here having discharged some Sjiani h ships whicli 
the) had taken, the) set < m \ low arils the isli s of Cape 
Verd, and on Tamnrv -JS came to anchor before 
Ma)o, hoping to hunisli them elves with fresh wa 
ter but having I uided, thev found the town b) th( 
waters side entirel) deserted, and, nnicluug firlliei 
Up the couiitr), «aw the valhes extremely fiuitful, 
-- and 
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and abounding with ripe figs, cocoas, and plantains, 
but could by no means prevail upon the inhabitants 
to converse or traffick with them: however, they 
were suffered by them to range the country without 
molestation, but found no water, except at such a dis- 
tance from the sea that the labour of conveying it to 
the ships was greater than it was at that time neces- 
sary for them to undergo. Salt, had they wanted it, 
might have been obtained with less trouble, being 
left by the sea upon the sand, and hardened by the 
sun during the ebb, in such quantities, that the 
chief traffick of their island is cairied on with it. 

January 31, they passed by St Jago, an island at 
that time divided between the natives and the Por- 
tuguese, who, first entering these islands undei the 
show of tiaffick, by degrees established themselves, 
claimed a supei lority over the original inhabitants, 
and harassed them with such crueltj', that they 
obliged them either to fly to the woods and moun- 
tains, and perish with hunger, or to take up aims 
against their oppressors, and, under the msupei able 
disadvantages with which they contended, to die al- 
most without a battle in defence of their natuuil 
1 ights and ancient possessions 

Such treatment had the natives of St Jago re- 
ceived, which had driven them into the rocky parts 
of the island, from whence they made incursions 
into the plantations of the Poituguese, sometimes 
with loss, but generally with that success which 
desperation natuially procures , so that the Portu- 
guese were in continual alarms, and lived with the 
natuial consequences of guilt, terror and anxiety. 

They 
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They were wealthy, but not happy, and possessed 
the island, but not enjoyed it 

Thej then sailed on within sight of Fogo, an 
island so called from a mountain, about the middle 
of It, continually burning, and Jike the rest, inha- 
bited by the Portuguese two leagues to the south 
of which lies Brava, which has received its name 
from its fertility, abounding, though uninhabited, 
with all kinds of fruits, and watered with great 
numbers of springs 'ind brooks, which would easily 
invite the possessors of tlie adjacent inlands to settle 
in It, but that it affords neither harbour nor an- 
chorage Drake, after having sent out his boats 
with plummets, was not able to find any ground 
about It and it is reported, tliat many experiments 
have been made with the same success however, 
he took in water sufficient, and on the 2d of Febru- 
ary set sail for the Struts of Magellan 

On Februai} 1 7, they passed the equator, and 
continued their voyage, with sometimes calms, and 
sometimes contrarj wind«, but without an} memor- 
able accident, to March 28, when one of their vessels, 
w ith twent} -eight men, and the greatest part of their 
fresh water on board, was, to their great discourage- 
ment, separated from them but their perjilexity 
pasted not long for on theHext day they discovered 
and rejoined their associates 
In their long course, which gave them opportu- 
nities of observing several nnimals, both in the air 
and water, at that timeveij little known, nothing 
entertained or surprized them more than the Flying 
Fish, which IS near of the same size with a herring, 
and has fins of the length of his whole body, by the 

help 
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help ©f which, ■v\licn lie is pursued l)v the bonito, oi 
gieat mackaiel, as soon as lie finds Jimi'-elf upon the 
point of being taken, he ‘>]iring> up into the an, 
and flics foiwaid as long as his wing', continue wet, 
moistme being, as it seems ne(C‘-‘;ar\ to make them 
pliant and moveable, and when tl ey become diy 
and stiff, he falls down into the watei, iinlc'-s ‘>ome 
balk 01 ship intciccpt him, and dijis tlicin again for 
a second flight This unhappy annn.il is not only 
pursued by fishes m his natuial clement, but at- 
tacked 111 the an, wheie he hojies foi sccuntj*, by 
the don, oi sjiaikitc, a great bud that piej's upon 
fish, and their species inust sine)}' be destroyed, 
weie not fhcii incicase so gieal, that tlic young fiy, 
in one pait of the icai, co\ei> tlic sea 

Theie is anothei fish, named the cuttil, of which 
whole shoals will sometimes use at once out of the 
watei, and ol winch a great multitude fell into their 
ship 

At length, haiing sailed without sight of land for 
sixt3^-thi ee days, Ihe^ aimed, Apiil at the coast 
of Brasil, wheie, on the 7th, the Chiistopher w’as 
separated again from them by a stoim , after winch 
they sailed neai the land to the soulhwaid, and on 
the l4thanchoied undei a cape, which the}'- aftei- 
waids called Cape Joy/ because in tw'o days the 
vessel which they had lost letuined to them. 

' Having spent a foitmght in the uvci of Plata, to 
icflesh his men, aftei then long voyage, and then 
standing out to sea, he was again suipiizedbya 
sudden storm, in wdnch they lost sight of the Swan. 
This accident detei mined Diake to contiact the 
numhei of his fleet, that he might not onl}' avoid 

' ' the 
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-the mcomcniLiict- of «ucli fivqucnt cinntions, btif 
tlie hboitr of Jus men, by more li in(Ii» 

ineaclMessel i 

1 or thib purpo'^e Ug along tlio co lat in cjuC'*t 
of 1 commodious Inrbmir, nnd, on M i\ 1 >, di co 
vered a bi}, terntd not nnp’-ojitr for tlitir 

purpo'se, but which thc\ dnr t not enter t\U itwis 
oxomined an cmjilovnicnl in which Pnbt never 
trusted an), nlntcvee might be Ins confidi nee in his 
followers on other 000151011*5 lie well 1 new how 
iatil one moment ■» nutteiuion imjlitlK, uuMiow 
easih almo tcvtrv nun sufiers him ell to lie sur- 
prized b^ indoknee 'ind «ecuritt He ) new the 
sime erc<lulit\ , tint mi^ht pn \ ul ujion Iimi to trust 
another, mi^lit induce iiiotlu r to commit the nnie 
oflice to a third nnd it must he, 'll length, that 
some of them would be dccenul He therefore, as 
at other time**, ordered the hoit to be lioi«tod out 
and, tikmg the line into his Innd, went on «oiimhiij3 
the piss'ige till lie was three h mils from his ship 
when, on a sudden the weither clnn^ed, llu skies 
blackened, tlie w inds wliistlcd, iml nil tbc u'u il fore*- 
ninners of a storm begin to thitntcn them nothin^, 
IV as now dcbirecl but to return to the ‘^lup, but the 
thickne«s of the fog mterecpting it from then sight, 
made tlie attempt little other tlnii desptnto Rs so 
ituu) unforeseen accidents is prudence itself hihle 
to be cmbarri** C(F So difficult is it ‘Sometimes fur 
the quickest «igicit), and most enlightened e\])c- 
rience, to judge what meisiucs ought to be tal eu’ 
To trust another to ound in uni nown co-'sg qi 
peaied to Drike foil) ind presumption to lie ili- 
&ent from his Heet, though hut for in houi, jiioved 

notlung 
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nothing less thaii to hazard the success of all their 
labours, hardships, and dangers 

In this peiplexity, nhich Drake was nol more 
sensible of than those nhom he had left in the ships, 
^nothlng was to be omitted, however dangerous, tliat 
might contribute to extricate them from it, as tliey 
could venture nothing of equal value with the life 
of their general. Captain Thomas thciefore, having 
tlie lightest vessel, steered boldly into the bay, and 
taking the general aboard, diopped anchor, and lay 
out of danger, while the rest that nerc in the open 
sea sufFeied much from the tempest, and the Mary, 
a Portuguese piize, was diiven away before the 
wind , the others, as soon as the tempest w’as over, 
discovering by the files which weie made on shore 
where Drake was, repan cd to him. 

Heie going on shoie the)’’ met W’lth no inhabitants, 
though there w'ere several houses or huts standing, m 
which they found a good quantity of dried fowls, and 
among them a gieat numbei of ostriches, of which 
the thighs fi’erp as iaige as those of a sheep. These 
buds are too heav)’’ and unwieldy to rise from the 
ground, but with the help of then w’lngs run so 
swiftly, that the English could never come near 
enough to shoot at them. The Indians, commonly, 
by holding a laige plume of feathers before them, 
and w'alking gently foiwaid, diive the ostriches into 
some nariow neck, or point of land, then spreading a 
strong net fiom one side to the other, to hinder them 
fiom letuimng back to the open fields, set their dogs 
upon them, thus confined betw’een the net and the 
water, and when they aie thrown on their backs, 
rush in and take them 


Not 
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Not finding tins Inrbour con\eniciit, or ^\ell stored 
wth ^\ood and water, the^ left it on tlie Ijtli of 
Maj, and on the l 8 th entered anollier much safer, 
and more commodious, which thej no sooner ar- 
rived at, than Drahe, whose restless a})phcation 
never remitted, ‘^ent Winter to the southward, in 
quest of those ships which were ab cut, and imme- 
diately after sailed himself to the northward, and, 
happily meeting with the Sunn, conducted it to the 
rtet of the fleet after which, in piirsuance of his 
former resolution, he oixlcrcd it to be broken up, 
reserving the iron work for a future supply Tiie 
other vessel which thev lost jn the late storm could 
not be discovered 

While they were tlius employed updn an island 
about a mile from the mam land, to winch, at low 
water, there was a passage on foot, they were disco- 
vered by the natives, who appc'ired upon a lull at a 
distance dancing and holding up their hands, as 
beckoning the English to them vvhich Dral e ob- 
serving, sent out a boat, witli knives, bells, and 
bugles, and such things as, by their usefulness or 
novelty, he imagined would l>e agreeable As soon 
as the English landed, they observed two men run- 
ning towards them, as deputed by the company, who 
came uithin a httle distance, and then standing still 
could not be prevailed upon to come nearer 7 he 
English therefore tied their presents to a pole, winch 
they fixed in the ground, and then retiring, saw the 
Indians advance who, taking wliat they found upon 
the pole, left in return, such featlicrs as tliey wear 
upon their heads, with a small bone about six inches 
m length, carved round the top, and burnislied 

Drake, 
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Diake, observfng their inchnation to friendship 
and traffick, advanced with some of his company' 
toil aids the hill, upon sight of vihom the Indians 
langed themselves in a line Rom east to west, and 
one of theiti i unnmg fi om one end of the i ank to 
the othei , backu ai ds and foi wai ds, bowed himself 
towaids the using and setting of 'the sun, holding' 
his hands ovei his head, and fiequeiitly stopping in' 
the middle of the lank, leaping up towards the moon,' 
which' then shone directly over then heads , thus 
calling the sun and moon, the deities they' worship,^ 
to witness the sincerity of their professions of peace 
and fi lendship While this cei emony waspei foi med, 
Diake and his company ascended the hill, to the a^i- 
paient tenor of the Indians, ^^hose appiehensions 
when 'the’Enghsh perceived, they peaceably 'i etii ed ; . 
which ffavC'the natives so much encouragement, that 
they came foi wai d immediately^ and exchanged then 
ario'^s, feathcis, and bones, for such tiifles as weie' 
ofFexed them: ' > ' 

- Thus they traded foi some time , but by fiequent 
inteicouise finding th'at no violence was intended>T 
they became ‘familiar, and 'mingled with the English: 
v.nthout the least distrust ' ‘ 

They go quite naked, except a skin of ' some ani- 
mal, which they throw ov'er then shouldei s u hen 
they he m the open air They knit up their haii, 
which is very long, with a loll of ostrich feathers, 
and usually cairy their aiiows wiapped up m it, 
that they may not encumber them, they being made 
with' iCeds, headed ivith flint, and fherefoie not 
heavy Their bows aie about an ell long. ' 


Their 
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Their ciiief onnment ib inint, ^\hicli tliej use of 
ve\enl hinds, (lelmcating^t-ntralh upon their b()<\ie? 
the figures of the sun and moon,, in honour of then 
deities r 1 I ^ 

It IS obscr\nble, that most intions, 'Uiiong&t uhoili 
the u'^e of clontlis isiininoun, jmiit their bochc*? 
Such the pnctice of the fir^t jiihahiHuls of^di t 
oun countr} 1 roin this custom did our e'lrhc'^t 
enemie , the Pict*-, one their dcnomiintion As it 
IS not probable th it capiice oi i xncy «:Iiniild be nni- 
forin, there must* ne, doubtless <qine icacon for n 
practice so generalnnd prc\ ailing in distnfit jwits of 
the uorld, uhtek haic no communication uitii cirli 
other The oiiginal end of paintiii^, then bodico 
uas, probabl), to evchulo the cold an end ulucji, 
if WQ believe some relation^, is so eflcctudly pro- 
duced bv it, tliat the men thus jnintcd never shiver 
at the most piercing blasts Rut dot)l)tIes*i nuv peo- 
ple «?o hardened b) contimml ‘cvcnuc^jiuould even 
without piint, be Ic*^^ sensible of the cold than the 
civilized inhabitants of the «:amc (huntc How- 
ever, till*! practice ina^ contribute, , in some degree, 
to defend them fiom the injunos of wintci, and, m 
those climates wheic little cvapoi ites h^ the pores, 
mav be used with no great inconvcintnci but m 
hot countries wheic perspuation in gi eater degree 
IS necessar) the natives onlv ii^c unction to pic- 
erve them from tlie rpthcr extreme of weatliei «o 
well do citliei reason or experience supply the pi ice 
of science m savage countries j , ^ 

Ihc^ had no canoes Id e the other Indians^ nor 
anj method oi cios’^ing tlie water, winch was pro- 
bably the reason why the buds m the adjacent islands 

weic 
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were so tame, that they might be taken with the 
hand, having never been before fi ighled or molested. 
The gieat plenty of fowls and seals, which c^o^^ded 
the shallows in such numbers that they killed at 
their fii st arrival two bundled of them in an hour, 
contributed much to the refieshment of the Eng- 
lish, who named the place Seal Bay, from tliat 
animal. 

These seals seem to be the chief food of the na- 
tives, for the English often found raw pieces of their 
flesh half eaten, and left, as they supposed, after a 
full meal by the Indians, whom the}*' nc\er knew to 
make use of fixe, or any art, in dressing or prepai- 
ing their victuals. 

Nor were their other customs less wild or uncouth 
than their way of feeding ; one of them having re- 
ceived a cap off the general’s head, and being ex- 
tremely pleased as well with the honour as the gift, 
to express his gratitude, and confirm the alliance be- 
tween them, retired to a little distance, and thrusting 
an arrow into his leg, let the blood run upon the 
ground, testifying, as it is piobable, that he valued 
Drake’s friendship above life. 

Having staid fifteen days among these friendly 
savages in 47 deg. 30 min. S. Lat. on June 3, they 
set sail towards the South Sea, and six days after- 
wards stopped at another little bay to break up the 
Christopher. Then passing on, they cast anchor in 
another hay, not rnoie than 20 leagues distant from 
the Straits of Magellan. 

It was now time seriously to deliberate in what 
manner they should act with regaid to thePoituguese 
prize, which, having been separated from them by 

the 
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tlie storm, Ind not \ tt rejoined them To return m > 
‘jeartli of it was suflicientlv niortif}!!!^ to ])roceed 
iMthout It, A\‘ns not onl} to dcpiuc thtmseUes of a 
consuleriblt jiml of tlieii force, but to expose their 
h lends and comp inions, uliom common hardships 
and (lingers hid endeared to them, to certain death 
oi (nptivitj Tins cons deration jirtMiilcd, andtliere- 
fore on the iStli, after pri\ers to God, uith tiliich 
Drake never foigot to begin in enterpnre, Ihe put 
to *:c i, ind the next dav , near Port Tuhan, diseov ered 
their a«!soeiitcs, whose ship was now grown leak), 
having suffered much, both m ihe first stomt b) 
winch they were dispersed, md iftcrwards in fruit- 
less attempts to again the fleet > 

Dnke, therefore, being desirous to relieve their 
fatigues, entered PoU Tuhan, and, as it was his cus- 
tom alwa)s to attend ni person when any important 
business was ni hand, wenit ashore with some of the 
chief of Ins cotnpan) , to seek for water, where he 
was immediately accosted h\ two natives, ofiwhom 
IMagellan left i ver) ternole account, having de- 
scribed tliein as a nation of gi nits and monsters nor 
is Ins narrative entireh vvithout foundation,* for they 
are of the largest size, tliough not taller than some 
T nghshmen their strength i^projiortioned to tlieu 
bulk, and their voice loud, boisterous, f and ter 
rible ^Vlnt weic then manners before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, it is not possible toi discover but 
the slaughter made of tlieir counti”) men, giei haps 
without provocation, bj these cruel ii^traders,^ and 
the general massacre with which tliat part of the 
world had beem depopulated, » might have’ raised in 
them a suspicion of allt Stringers, and by conse 
Voi \II I quence 
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queiice made them inliospitablej lieaclieious, and 
bloody. 

The tuo who associated themselves with the Eng- 
lish apjieaied much pleased with their new' guests, 
received w'llhngl}’' what was given them, and very 
exactly obser\ed eveiy thing that passed, ‘teeming 
more particularly delighted with seeing Oliver, the 
mastei -gunner, shoot an English ai low . The} shot 
themselves likewise m emulation, ^biit their airows 
always iell to the ground fai short of his 

Soon after this fiiendly contest came another, who 
obsei Ying the famiharit}’- of his countiymen w'lth the 
siiangcis, appeared much displeased, and, a*; theEng- 
hshmenpei ceived,endeavoui ed to dissuadethem fi om 
such an intercourse. What effect his arguments had 
was soon after apparent, for another of Di ake's com- 
panions, being desiious to sliow the thud Indian a 
specimen of the English valour and dexterity, at- 
tempted likewise to shoot an alrov^, but drawing it 
with his full force, burst the bow -string , upon which 
the Indians, who w'eie unacquainted with their other 
weapons,' imagined him disaimed, followed the com- 
pany, as they were walking negligently down towards 
their boat, and let fly their ai row's, aiming paiticu- 
larly at Winter, wdio had the bow' in his hand. He, 
finding himself wounded in the shouldei , endeavoured 
to xefit his bow, and turning about was pierced with a 
second arrow'inthe bi east Olivei , the gunner, imme- 
diately presented his piece at the insidious assailants, 
which failing to take fire gave them time to level an- 
other flight of arrows, by which he was killed , nor, 
perhaps, had any of them escaped, sui prized and per- 
plexed as they were, had not Drake, with his usual 
' ^ ' presence 
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presence^jOf inmci, animated tlieir courage, 'incl di- 
rected tlieir motions, ordering them, b}- perpetuallv 
changing their place , to elude, as much as they 
could, the aim ot their enemies, and to defend their 
bodies tbe^r targets and instructing them, by 
Iii;^ o\\ii example, to pick up, and break the arrows 
*is they fell , v Inch thev did w itb so m^cli| diligence, 
tint die , Indian^ were soon in d-mgci of being dis- 
ariTiec^ ^ Ti}ep Dnke luin«elf taking the gun, which 
Ojiver|hjid imsqccec'sfulU attempted to make use 
of, ,di<ch pg?d, it nt the Indiap that first began the 
fn\ nnd hid, killed the gunner, aiming it so Inppdj, 
tint tl\chiil sliot, with which it wis loaded, tore 
open Ills bell), ind forced hnn to such tcrnblc 
outcries,, that the Indfans, tliougli their number* in- 
creased ind man) oftlieircountr) men «hewcd them- 
selves from difiercnt pirts of, the adjoining wood, 
were too piucU ternhec* to renew the aesi^ilt^ and 
sufilred Di-ake, w itliout mole tition, to w itluh iw his 
w ounded friend, w ho, being hurt in hu lungs, lan- 
gul^hed two di) , ind then d) ing, w is interred w ith 
Ills companion, w ith the usual cercmoii) ol 1 mihUr) 
funeral 

(The\ sti)ed here two mqnths iftcrw^ds^ witl^out 
receiving an) otlier injuncs from tlie natives, who, 
fjndipg the danger to whic|i thpj exposed themselves 
by open hostilities, and not being able my more to 
surpnzethe\igihnce of Drake, preferred their '®aFet) 
to rev enge ^ , 

But Drake had other enemies to conquer or escape, 
far inofe formidible than these Birbarians, ind insi- 
dious prictfces to obvnle, more irtful and dangerous 
than the ambushes of the Indians, for ip this place 

) j 1 I VMS 
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was laid open a design foimed by one of the gentle- 
men of the fleetj not only to defeat the voyagCj but 
to muidci the general 

Tins transaction is related in so obsciiie and con 
fused a manner, that it is diOicult to form anj jwtlg- 
nicnt upon it I’lic nter, n ho gn es the largest ac- 
count of it, has supjiressed the name ofthecnmi- 
nal, \\hich ne learn, fiom a more succinct narratnc, 
published m a collection of travels near that time, to 
have been Thomas Doughtie. M’hat were Ins in- 
ducements to attempt the destruction of his leader, 
and the lum of the expedition, or what were his 
Mews if his design had succeeded, what measuies he 
had hitheito taken, whom he had endeavoured to 
corrupt, with what arts, or what success, we are no 
wheie told. 

The plot, as the nai rative assures us, w as laid be- 
fore their departuie fiom England, and discovered, 
in its whole extent, to Drake himself in his garden 
at Plymouth, who, nevcitheless, not onl} entertained 
the person so accused as one of Ins comjiany, but, 
this w 1 iler very particularly relates, ticatcd him with 
remaikable kindness and legard, setting him always 
at his own table, and lodging him in the same cabin 
with himself. Nordidheevei discover the least sus- 
picion of his intentions, till they arnved at this place, 
but appeal ed, by the authoritv' w ith which he im ested 
him, to consider him, as one to whom, m his ab- 
sence, he could most securely intrust the direction of 
his affairs At length, m this remote corner of the 
world, he louud out a design foimed against his life, 
.called together all his officers, laid before them the 
evidence on which he giounded the accusation, and 

summoned 
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summoned the criminal, who, full of all the horrors 
of guilt, and confounded 'it so clear a detection of 
his wliole scheme, immediate!^ confessed his crimes, 
nnd acknoivledged himself unworthy of longer life 
upon which the whole assemblj, consisting of thirtj 
persons, after having considered the ifrairuith the 
attention which itrequired, and heird all that could 
be urged in extenuation of )iis olTcnce, umniinoiisly 
signed the sentence h} which he wns condemned to 
suffer death Drake, howeier, unwilling, as it seem 
ed, to proceed to extreme st\erities, offered him his 
choice, either of being evecuteil on the island, or set 
ashore on thr main land, or being sent to F ngland to 
be tried before the council of whicli, after a daj s 
consideration, he chose the first, alledging the im- 
probability of persuading any to leave tlic expedition 
for tile sake of transporting a criminal to Fngland, 
and tlie danger of Ins future state among savages 
and infidels His choice, I believe, few will approve 
to be set ashore on the mam land, w as indeed onl} to 
be executed in a different manner , foi what mercy 
could be expected from the natives so inren«ed, but 
the most cruel and Iingx.ring death? But why he 
should not rather have requested to be sent to Fng- 
land, It is not easy to conceive In so long a vo}age 
he might have found a thousand opportunities of es- 
caping, perhaps with the connivance of Ins keepers, 
whose resentment must probibl^ m time have given 
way to compassion, oi at least by their negligence, as 
it IS easy to believe they would in tunes of ease and 
refreshment have remitted their vigilance at least lie 
would have gained longer lift and to make death 
desirable seems not one the effects of guilt 

However, 
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Howevei, he was, as it is related, obstinately deaf 
to all pei suasions, and adheiing to liis fits t choice, 
after having received the cominuiiKi.n, and dined 
cheerfully With the general, i\as executed in the 
afternoon with manj’- proofs of reinoi«e, but none 
of fear 

‘ How fai it is probable that Drake, aftei having 
been acquainted with this man’s designs, should ad- 
mit him into his fleet, and aftei wards cai ess, lespect, 
and tiusthim , or that Dough tie, who is lepresented 
as a man of eminent abilities, should engage in so 
long and hazardous a voj^age with no othei view tiian 
that of defeating it ; is left to the determination of 
the leader What designs he could have formed 
with any hope of success, oi to wliat actions worthy 
of death he could have pioceeded without accom- 
plices, tor none are mentioned, is equally difficult 
to imagine Nor, on the other hand, though the 
obscurity of the account, and the i emote place chosen 
for the discovery of this wicked pioject, seem to 
give some reason for suspicion, does tbeie appeal 
any temptation, from either hope, fear, oi liiteiest, 
that might induce Drake, or any commandei in his 
state, to put to death an innocent man upon false 
pietencGS 

After the execution of this man, the whole com- 
pany, either convinced of the justice of the pioceed- 
111 g, or awed, by the severity, applied themselves, n ith- 
out any murmuis, or appearance of discontent, to the 
prosecution of the voyage, and, having bioken up 
another vessel, and reduced the number of their ships 
to thiee, they left the poit, and on August the 20 th 
enteied the Straits of Magellan, in nhich they 

sti uggled 
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struggled with contriry winds, and the Ninons dm 
gers to which the intricacy of that winding passage 
e\posed them, till night, and then entered ^ more 
open sea, in which they discoiered an island witli a 
burning mountain On the 24th thej fell in with 
three more islands, to which Drake gave names, and, 
landing to take possession of them m the name of Ins 
Sovereign, found in the largest so prodigious a num- 
ber of birds, that thej 1 died three thousand of them 
in one day This bird, of which they knew not the 
name, was somewhat less tlian a wild goose, witliout 
feathers, and covered with a kind of down, unable 
to fly or rise from the ground, but capable of nin- 
nmg and swimming w ith amazing tclent) they feed 
on the sea, and come to land onl) to rest at night or 
lay their eggs, which they deposit m holes like tlio^e 
of coneys ' 

From these islands to the South sea, the «trait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, so that «iome 
times^ b} the interposition bf headlands,* the passage 
seems sliut up, and Voyage entirely stoppetl 
To double these caphs is Verj diflicillt,^ on account 
of the freqhent alterations to be made la the couise 
There ate, 'indeed, a§ Magellan obseiv'es, many 
harbours,’ but in most of them no bottom is to be 
found ' 

The ladd on both iidcs n es into innumerable 
mountains the tops ofi them aie encircled with 
clouds ahd vapours, which being congealed fall down 
in snow] and increase theif height bj hardening into 
ice, which IS never dissdUed but the valleys are, 
nevertheleisj green, fruitful, and plea'^ant 

Ileie 
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Here Biake, {inchng the strait in appearance shut 
up, went in his boat to make faither discovencb, 
and, Raving found a passage towaids the north, was 
returning to his ships , but curiosity soon prevailed 
upon him to stop, for the sake of obsei-ving a canoe 
or boat, with seveial natures of tlie countiy in it He 
could not at a distance forbeai admning the form of 
this little vessel, which seemed inclining to a semi- 
ciicle, the stern and prow standing up, and the body 
sinking inwaid ; but much greater was his wonder, 
when, upon a neaier inspection, he found it made 
only of the barks of tiees sewed together w ith thongs 
of seal-skin, so aitificially tliat scarcely any water 
entered the seams The people were well shaped 
and painted, like those which have been already 
described. On the land they had a hut built with 
poles and coveied with skins, m w’hich they had 
water-vessels and other utensils, made likewise of 
the barks of trees. 

Among these people they had an oppoitunity of 
remarking, wdiat is frequently observable m savage 
countiies, how natural sagacity, and unwearied m- 
d.ustry, may supply the want of such manufactuies, 
or natural productions, as appear to us absolutely 
necessary for the support of life The inhabitants of 
these islands are wholly strangers to iron and its use, 
but instead of it make use of the shell of a muscle 
of prodigious size, found upon their coasts , this they 
grind upon a stone to an edge, which is so firm and 
solid, that neithei wood nor stone is able to resist it. 

September 6, they entered the gieat South-sea, on 
which no English vessel had ever been navigated be- 
fore. 
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fore, and proposed to In^e directed tlicir course to- 
wards the line, that their men, <vlio had suffered by 
the se\erit} of the climate, might recover their 
trength m 'i \\ariner latitude Rut their designs 
>vere scarce formed before the) were frustrated for 
on Sept 7, '^ftcr an eclipse of tlic moon, a storm 
arose, so violent, that it lift them little Iiopesof sur- 
viving it nor was its fur) so dreadful as its continu- 
ance, for it lasted with little intermission till Octo- 
ber aS, fift) two days, during which time they were 
tossed incc'^santly from one part of the ocean to an- 
other, without an) power of spreading their sails, or 
Iving upon their anchors, amidst shelving sliorcs, 
scattered rocks, and unknown islands, the tempest 
continually roaring, and the waves dashing over 
them 

In this storm, on the 30lh of September, the Ma- 
rigold, commanded b) cajitam Flioinas, was sepa- 
rated from them On tlic 7th of October, having 
entered a harbour, where they hojied for some inter- 
mission of their fatigues tli") were in a few hours 
forced out to ‘^oa b\ \ violent gust, which broke the 
cable at which time the) lost sight of the Lhzabeth, 
the vice admiral, whose crew, as was aftei wards dis 
covered, weaned with labour, and discouraged b) 
the prospect of future dangers, rerov ered the Straits 
on the next day, and, returning b) the same passage 
through which they came sailed along the coast of 
Rrasjl, and on the 2d of June in the)eai following, 
arrived at Lngland 

From this ba), thev were dnven southward to 
fifty five degrees, where among “jorne islands tliej 
stijed two ddje, to the great refresinnent of the 

crew , 
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crew , but, being again foiced into the mam sea, 
they weie tossed about with peipetual e\pectation of 
perishing, till, soon aftei, they again came to anchor 
near the same place, nheie they found the natives, 
whom the continuance of the storm had piobabl}’^ 
reduced to equal distiess, rowing from one island to 
tinotber, and providing the neces'^aiies of life 

It IS, peihaps, a past obsei vation, that, mth regard 
to outward ciicumstances, happiness and misery aie 
equally difTiised tin ough all states of human life. In 
civilized countries, wheie legular policies have se- 
cured the necessai les of life, ambition, aiaiice, and 
luxury, find the mind at leisnie /for then reception, 
and soon engage it in new pm suits , pui suits that are 
to be earned on by incessant labour, and whethei 
vain or successful, pioduce anxiety and contention. 
Among savage nations, imagmaiy wants find indeed 
no place , but their stiength is exhausted by neces- 
sar)?- toils, and then passions agitated not by con- 
tests about superiority, affluence, oi precedence, but 
by perpetual care foi the present da}', and by fear of 
peiishing lor want of food 

But foi such reflections as these they had no time , 
for, having spent thice days m supplying themselves 
with wood and water, they were by a new stoim 
diiven to the latitude of fifty-six degrees, wheie 
they beheld the extremities of the Ameiican coast, 
and the confluence of the Atlantic and southern 
ocean 

Here they arrived on the 28 th of Octobei, and at 
last were blessed with the sight of a calm sea, having 
for almost two months endured such a stoi m as no 
tiaveller has given an account of, and such as in 

that 
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that pari of Ihe'World, though ticcustotnted to hur- 
ricanfia, they were before tinacquamted with ' 

'On the 30th ofOctober they steered anaytoUarcIs 
tile place appointed for thfe renjeztous 'of tlie fleet, 
nhich n as in thirty degrees and on the next day diS- 
covered two ishnds so well stocked with fowls, that 
they \ ictualled then ships with them, and then Sailed 
forwards along the coait of PeVu till they came to 
thirty-seven degrees, whercTfinding neither of their 
ships, nor any coiuement port, tlie) came to an- 
chor, November'tlie’Sjth, at Mucho, an island m 
habited by such tndiahs as the cruelty of tlie Spa 
nish conqueiors had driienfrbm the continent, to 
whom they applied for water and provisions, offer- 
ing them m return such things as they imagined 
most likely topleas^ them The Indnns seemed 
willing to traffick, and having piesented them with 
fruits, and two fat sheep would have shewed them 
a place whither they should come for water 

The next mornihg according to agreement, the 
English landed with theirwater-vesseh, and sent two 
inen forward towards the place appointed who, 
about the middle of the wo) , were suddenly attacked 
by the Indians and immediately slam Nor were 
the rest of the company^ out of danger for behind 
the rocks w as lodged an ambush of fiv e hundred men, 
who, starting up from their retreat discharged their 
arrow s into the boat with sUch dexterity that ever\ 
one of the crew was wounded by them, the «ca being 
then high, and hindenng them from either retning 
or making use of their weapons Drake him elf re- 
ceived ^n arro\v undei his v hich pierced him 
almost to’th^ bi’am, 'and aWotlier in his head The 

danger 
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danger of these wounds was much increased by the 
absence of their surgeon, who was in the Mce-admi- , 
ral, so that they had none to assist them but a boy, 
whose age did not admit of much expenence or skill ; 
yet so much were they favoured by Providence, that 
they all recoveied. 

No leason could be assigned for ^\hlch the Indians 
should attack them with so furious a spiiit of malig- 
nity, but that they mistook them for Spaniaids, 
whose ciuelties might veiy reasonably incite them to 
revenge, whom they had diiven by incessant pei sedi- 
tion from their country, wasting immense tracks of 
land by massacre and devastation 

On the afternoon of the same day, they set sail, 
and on the 30th of November dropped anchor in 
Philips bay, wheie their boat having been sent out 
to discover the country, leturned with an Indian m 
his canoe, whom they had intercepted He was of 
a graceful stature, dressed in a white coat or gown, 
reaching almost to his knees, very mild, humble, 
and docile, such as perhaps w'ere all the Indians, till 
the Spaniards taught them revenge, tieachery, and 
cruelty 

This Indian, having been kindly treated, was dis- 
missed with presents, and infoimed, as far as the 
English could make him understand, ivhat they chiefly 
wanted, and what they were willing to give in le- 
turn , Drake ordei mg his boat to attend him m his 
canoe, and to set him safe on the land 

When he was ashore, hednected them tow’ait till 
his return, and, meeting someof Ins countiyinen, gave 
them such an account of Ins reception, that, wuthm 
? few hours, several of them repaiied with Inni to the 

boat 
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boat «ith fouUj eggs, and a hog, and nith them one 
oftheir captam<!, who willingly came into the boat, 
hnd desired td"be con\e}ed by theEngh^h to their 
hip 

By this man Drake was informed, that no sup- 
plies were to be expected here ‘ but tint soutlinard, 
m n place to which he oflered td be his pilot, there 
was great plent} ThiS propbsal was accepted, and 
on tlie Sth of December, under the direction of the 
good natured Indian, the}^ came to anchor in the 
harbour called, by the Spaniaids, Valperizo, near the 
town of St James of Chmli where they met not 
onl) with sufhcient stores of'piovision, and with 
store-hotises full of tlie wines of Chili, but with a 
ship called the Captain ofMonal, richly hden, ha\- 
iilg together with large quantities of the same wine 
some of the fine gold of Baldivia, and a great cross 
of gold set with emeralds 

Having spent three di^s in storing their ships 
with all kinds of provision m the utmost jdentj, 
the^ departed, and landed their Indnn pilot where 
the^ first received him, after having rewarded him 
much above his expectations oi de'iires ' i 

Thev had now little other anxiety than for their 
friends who had been separated from them, and whom 
the} now determined to seek but considering that, 
entering everj creek and harbour with their 
ship theyexposed themselves to unnecessar} dangers, 
and that their boat would not contain such a number 
as might defend them«:elves against the Spaniards, 
the} determined to station their chip at some place, 
where the} might commodiously build a pinnace, 
which, being of light burden, might easily sail wliere 

the 
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the ship was in danger of being ‘stranded, and at tlie 
same tune might cany a suhicicnt force to U'sist the 
enemy, an<i aifoid hptter accommodation than could 
he exjiected in the boat 

To diis end, on the ipth of ]')ccepibei , tliey en- 
tered a ]>ay near Cippo, a' town mhainted b\ Spani- 
ards, who, discovering thern, immediately issued out, 
to the numbei ot an hundicd hoi semen, with aboul: 
two Jnindied naked Indians nmmiig by then ':ides- 
The, English, obsenmg their app’oach, ,ietired to 
then boat without any lo^^s, excejit of one, man, wliom 
no persuasions or en'ieaties could mo\ e to retnc w itli 
the lesl, and nlio, theiefoie, shot by the Spa- 
niaid:^ who, exalt. iig at the victoiy, commanded the 
Indians to' di aw the dead carcase from, the reckon 
which he ieil, and in the sight of the English behead- 
ed ,it, then cut off the right hand, and toie out the 
heait, ivhich they earned away, having fiist'comr 
manded the Indians to shoot thcii airovvs all over the 
body The arrows of tlie Indians w’ere made of 
gieen. wood for the immediate service of the day; 
the Spaniards, w ith the feai that always hai asses op- 
piessois, ,foi bidding them to have any w'eapons, 
when they do not want then present ast.istance. 

Leaving this place, they soon found a haibour 
more secuie and convenient, w'here they built their 
pinnace, in which Diake w’ent to seek his compa- 
nions, but, finding the wind contiary, he was 
obliged to return in tvvo davs 

Leaving this place soon aftei, they sailed along the 
coast m search of fiesh water, and, landing at .Tin a- 
paca, they found a Spaniaid asleep, wuth silver bars 
lying by him to the value of three thousand’ ducats ; 

not 
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not all the insults uhich thc}- had received from his 
countr) men could provoke them to ofler inj violpnce 
to his person, pnd thei^cforc (he) earned his 
treasury, v ithout doing Inin anj fartlier Inrm , 

Landing m another place, they found a Spaniard 
driving eight Pci uvian sheep, which are the beasts 
of burtheniin tint countrj , cacli laden with an hun- 
dred pounds wcjghtof siUtr, ulnch thej seized hke- 
wisc, and drove to their boats , 

rurtjier along thecoaijt laj some Indian towns from 
which the inhabitants rejwiied to the ship, on floats 
inadeof seahskins, blown full of wind, two of which 
the) fasten together, and, sitting between them, row 
w »th great siviftncss, and qarrv considerable burthens 
Jiiey very readd) traded for glass and such trifles, 
with which the old and the\outtg seemed equally de- 
lighted 

Arriving at Mormorena on the sGth of January, 
Drake invited the Spaniards to tnllick with him, 
which they agreed to, and supplied him w itli neces- 
«!arie&, selling to Imn among otlier j>rov isiOns,Bomo of 
those siieep which havcbcen mentioned, whose bulk 
IS equal to that of a cow, and whp'^e btrcn^jUi is such 
that one of them can carry three tall nien upon Ins 
back their necks are like a c unel s, and their heads 
like tho e of our «hecp Tliej arc the most useful 
animals of this countrj , not only affording excellent 
fleeces and wholesome flesh, but serving a<3 carnages 
over rocks and mountains vvliere no other beast can 
travel, for their foot is of i peculiar form, which en- 
ables them to tread firm jn the most steep and slip 
pery places ' 


On 
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Oil all this coast, the whole soil is so impregnated 
with silver, that five ounces may be sepa-ated from 
an Imndied pound weight of common eaith 

Still coasting, in hopes of meeting then friends, 
they anchored on the 7th of Febniary hefoie Ana, 
where they took tw'o baiks wdh aliout eiglit hundred 
pound weight of sihei, and, ])ui suing then course, 
seized anothei vessel laden with linens 

On the ijth oi l'\*hiuaiy ]r)7S, they armed at 
Lima, and cnteied the haiboui without resistance, 
though thiity ships w'eie stationed there, of w'hich 
seventeen weie equipped foi then voyage, and many 
of them aie lepicsented in the nairative as vessels of 
consideiable foice, so liiat then security seems to 
have consisted, not m then strength, but in their re- 
putation, which had so intimidated the Spaniauls, 
that the sight of then own sujiei lority could not rouse 
them to opposition Instances of such panick ten 01 s 
are to be met with in othei lelations , but as they 
are, for tlie most pait, quickly dissijiated liy leason 
and reflection, a wise commandei w ill 1 ai ely found 
his hopes of success on them , and, peiiiaps, on thi< 
' occasion, the Spaniards scarcely deseive a sev^cier 
censme for then cowan dice, than Diake for his te- 
merity. 

In one of these ships they found fifteen hundied 
bars of silvei , m anothei a chest of money , and 
very rich lading in many of the rest, of which the 
Spaniards tamely sufleied them to cany the most 
valuable part away, and would have permitted them 
no less peaceably to burn their ships , but Drake 
never made war with a spii it of cruelty or revenge. 
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or carried hostilities further than wa? nec63sary for 
his 0 T\Ti advantage or defdnUe 

Tlie) set sail the next morning towards Panama, 
m quest of the Caca Puego, a very rich ship, which 
had sailed fourteen days before, bound fhither from 
Lima, which they overtook on the first of March, 
near Cape Francisco, and, boarding it, found not 
only a quantity of jewels, and twehe chests of ryak 
of plate, but eighty pounds weight of gold, and 
twenty-six tons of uncoined ‘Silver, >vitli pieces of 
wrought plate to a great lalue In unlading this 
prize they spent six days, and then, dismissing the 
Spaniards, stood off to sea ' 

Being now sufficiently cnnched, and having lost 
all hopes of finding their associates, and perhaps be-^ 
ginning to be infected witli tliat desire of ease and 
pleasure which is the natural consequence of wealth 
obtained by dingers and fatigues, tliey began to don- 
sult about their return home, and, m pursuance of 
Drake s advice, resolved first to find out some con- 
venient harbour, where Ihej might supply thdm-* 
selves with wood and uater, and then endeaiouif to 
discover a passage from the South sea into the At-* 
lantic ocean ' a discovery which would not only 
enable them to return home with less danger, and 
jU a shorter time, but would much facilitate the na- 
vigation in those parts of the world 

For till-? purpose they had recourse to a port m 
the island of Caines, where they met with fish, 
wood, and fresh water, and in their course took a 
ship laden with silk and linen, which was the last 
that they met with on 'the coast of America 
VoL XII K 
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But bong dcsnoii'; of ‘^toi ing lhom‘'elv<‘s for u louu: 
coiir'^c, they touclicd, Apid the at (niatubo, a 

Spam'll! islandj nlu'rc they j.ujjpli(*d thons'-Ues v.dli 
pro\ision‘«j and ‘^en'cd a htidul of r}als {>r<,dui. 

Fiom Guatalco, \^hu h hc'^ \n 1 ;> dtg. 40 min. tliry 
stood out to ^caj and, v.itliont approarhmg an) land, 
vaded forward, till on the night foilf)Wing, the 3d of 
June, hong tlum in tlie latitude of »U gio llicy 
were suddenly. benumbed wUh mu ii (old blast-;, that 
they were *^caTecly aide to handle the lopts 'Flu'; 
cold increased iijion them, as thew proceeded, <0 sueh 
a dcgioe, that the sailois woe discninaged from 
mounting upon the deck ; nor wcie tin* ( llccts of tin 
climate to he imjuitcd to the warmth oi the regions 
to which thc) had been latel} accustomed, foi the 
lopes woe still with iiost, and the meat could 
scarcel}'” be conveyed warm to thc table 

On June 17th they came to aiuhor in 38 deg. 
30 min. wlien thet saw thc land naked, and the trees 
Avithout leaves, and m a short time had ojiportunitirs 
of obseivmg that the natnes of that conntivwcic 
not less sensible of the cold than tliemschcs , loi tlie 
next day came a man lownng m Ins canoe touauls the 
slnp, and at a distance fiom it made a long oiation. 
with veiy extiaordmary gesticulations, and great ap- 
pearance of vehemence, and a little time afierwaids 
made a second visit in the same manner, and then 
leturning a thud time, he piescntcd them, alter Ins 
harangue was finished, with a kind of crown of black 
featheis, such as then kings w’ear upon then heads, 
and a basket of rushes filled with a jiarticiilai heib, 
both which he fastened to a shoit stick, and thiew 

into 
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into tli6 bolt ndr could he be pi evaded upon to 
receive any thing in return, though pushed tomrds 
him upon a boaid ‘only lie took u]! a hat uhicli 
u'ls flung into the water 

Tliree dajs afterwardb, their ship, hiving received 
soihe damage at sen, was brought nearer to land, that 
tile lading might be taken out Jn order to which, 
tbefEnglish, (who had now learned not too negli- 
gently to commit their lives to the mercy of sivige 
nations, raised a kind of fortification with stones, and 
built their tents within It All this was not bclicld 
by the inhabitants without the utmost astonishment, 
which incited tliem to come down in crowds to the 
coast, with no other view, as it appeared, than to 
worship the new divinities that had condescended 
to touch upon their countiy 

Drake was far from countenancing their errors, 
or taking advantage of their weakness to injure or 
molest them and therefore, having directed them 
to lay aside their bows and arrow*^, he presented 
them with linen, and other necessaries, of which 
he shewed tliem the use Thej tlicn returned to 
their habitations, about three quarters of a mile 
from the English camp, wlicrc thej made such 
loud and violent outcric , that they were heard by 
the English, who found that they still persisted in 
their first notions, and were paying tliem their 
kind of melancholy adoration 

Two dajs afterwards they perceived the approach 
of a far more numerous company, who stopped at the 
top of a hiU which ov erlooked the English settlement, 
while one of them made a long oration, at the end of 
which all the assembly bowed their bodies, andpio- 
Jw 2 nouuced 
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nounced the syllable Oh with a solemn tone, as by 
way of confirmation of what had been said by the 
orator. Then the men, laying down their bows, and 
leaving the w'omen and children on the top of the 
hill, came down towards the tents, and seemed tians- 
pbrted in the highest degree at the kindness of the 
general, who received their gifts, and admitted them 
to his presence. The w omen at a distance appeared 
seized with a kind of frenzy, such as that of old 
among the Pagans m some of their religious cere- 
monies, and in honour, as it seemed, of their guests, 
tore their cheeks and bosoms with their nails, and- 
threw themselves upon the stones with their naked 
bodies till they were covered w ith blood. 

These cruel rites, and mistaken honours, w'ere by 
no means agieeable to Drake, whose predominant 
sentiments were notions of piety, and, therefore, 
not to make that criminal m himself by His concur- 
rence, which, perhaps, ignoiance might make guilt- 
less in them, he ordered his whole company to fall 
upon their knees, and, with their eyes lifted up to 
heaven, that the savages might observe that their 
worship was addressed to a Being residing thei e, they 
all joined in praying that this harmless and deluded 
people might be bi ought to the knowledge of the true 
religion, and the doctrines of our blessed Saviour ; 
after which they sung psalms, a performance so 
pleasing to their wild audience, that in all then visits 
they generally fiist accosted them with a lequest that 
they would sing. They then returned all the pre- 
sents wdiich they had received, and letired 

Three days after this, on June 25, I579, our 
general received two ambassadors from the Hioh, or 

king 
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king of the country, who, intending to visit the 
camp, requited that <?onie token might he < 5 ent him 
of friendship and peace this request w as readily com- 
plied With, and soon after came the king, attended b} 
a gilatd of about an hundred tall men, and preceded 
by an officer of state, whd catried a sceptre made of 
black tvood, kdorned with chains of a kind of bone 
orhom, which are marks ofthe highesthonouramong 
thetn, and having two crowns, made as before, with 
feathers fastened to it, with a bag of the same herb 
which was presented to Drake at Ins first arrival 
Behind him was the king himself, dressed m a 
coat of coney-skins, with a cawl w oven w ith feathers 
upon his head, an ornament «o much m estimation 
there, that none but the domestics of the king are 
allowed to wear it his attendants followed him, 
adorned nearly in the same manner and after them 
came the common people, with baskets plaited so 
artificially that they held water, m which, by way 
of sacrifice, they brought roots and fish 
Drake, not lulled into security, ranged his men m 
order of battle, and waited their approach, who com- 
ing nearer stood still while the sceptre-bearer made 
an oration, at the conclusion of which they again 
came forward to the foot of the hill, and then the 
sceptre-bearer began a song, which he accompanied 
with a dance, m both which the men joined, but the 
Women danced without singing 

Drake now, distrusting them no longer, admitted 
them into his fortification, w here they continued their 
song and dance a shori time and then both the 
king, and some others of the company, made long 
harangues, jn which it appeared, by the rest of their 

behaviour. 
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behaviour, that they entieated him to accept of their 
country, and to take the goveinment of it into his 
own hands , for the king, with the apparent concur- 
lence of the rest, placed the ciown upon his head, 
graced him with the chains and othei signs of autho- 
iity, and saluted him by the title of Hioh. 

The kingdom thus ofteied, though of no faither 
value to him than as it fuinished him with present 
necessaiies, Diake thought it notpiudentto lefuse; 
and iheiefore took possession of it in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, not without aident wishes that 
tins acquisition might have been of use to Ins native 
coimtiy, and that so mild and innocent a people 
might have been united to the chuich of Clnist 

The kingdom being thus consigned, and the 
gland affaii at an end, the common people left then 
king and Ins domesticks with Di ake, and dispei sed 
themselves over the camp , and when they saw any 
one that pleased them by his appearance moie than 
the rest, they' toie their flesh, and vented their 
outciies as befoie, in token of reverence and admi- 
ration 

They then proceeded to show them their wounds 
and diseases, in hopes of a miraculous and instanta- 
neous cure , to which the English, to benefit and un- 
deceive them at the same time, applied such remedies 
as they used on the like occasions 

They were now giown confident and familiar, and 
came dowm to the camp every dsuy repeating their 
ceiemonies and sacrifices, till they were more fully 
infoimed how disagieeable they were to those whose 
fdvoui they wei e so studious of obtaining they then 
visited them without adoration indeed, but wuth a 

, Qiniosity 
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curiosity* so ardent, that it left them no leisure to 
provide the necessaries of life. With Which tlie English 
were therefore obliged to supply them t 

Tliey had then sufficient opportunity to remark 
the customs and dispositions of these mew allie«] 
whom they found tractable and benevolent, strong of 
body, far beyond the English, yet unfurnished with 
weapons, either for assault or defence, their bows 
being too weak for any thing but sport Their de^ 
terity in taking fish was such, that, if they saw them 
so near the shore that the) could come to them 
without swiniming, thb) never missed them 
The same cunositj tint had brought them in such 
crowds to the shore, now induced Drake, and some 
of his compan) , to trav cl up into the countrj , which 
they found, at some distance from the coast, very 
fruitful, filled with large deer, and abounding with 
a peculiar kind of coneys, smaller than ours, with 
tails like that of a rat, and paws such as those of a 
mole they havebagsunderthCirchin, mwluchthey 
cairy tprovisions to their young 

The houses of tlie inhabitants are round holes 
dugm the ground, fiom the bunk ot which they 
raise rafter*?, or piles shelving towards the middle, 
where theyall meet, and are crammed together they 
he upon rushes, with the, fire in the midst, and let 
the smoke fly out at the door ^ 

The men ’are generally naked but the women 
make a kind of petticoat of bulrushes, which they 
comb 111 e hemp, and ‘throw the skin ot a deer ovei 
their shoulders ’i They arenery modest, tractable, 
and obedient to their husbands j . 


Such 
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Such is the condition of this people; and not very 
different is, perhaps, the state of the greatest part of 
mankind. Whether more enlightened nations ought 
to look upon them with pity, as less happy than 
themselves, some sceptics have made, very unneces- 
sarily, a difficulty of determining. More, they say, 
js losthy the perplexities than gained by the instruc- 
tion of science; vve enlarge our vices with our know- 
ledge, and multiply our wants with our attainments, 
and the happiness of life is better seemed by the 
ignorance of vice than by the knowledge of virtue. 

The fallacy by which such reasoners have imposed 
upon themselves, seems to arise from the compa- 
iison which they make, not between two men equally 
inclined to apply the means of happiness in their 
power to the end for which Providence conferred 
them, but furnished in unequal proportions with the 
means of happiness, which is the true state of savage 
and polished nations, but between two men, of which 
he to whom Providence has been most bountiful de- 
stroys the blessings by negligence or obstinate misuse; 
while the other, steady, diligent, and virtuous, em- 
ploys his abilities and conveniencies to their proper 
end. The question is not. Whether a good Indian 
or bad Englishman be most happy? but. Which 
state is most desirable, supposing virtue and reason 
the same in both ? 

Nor is this the only mistake which is generally ad- 
mitted m this controversy, for these reasoners frequent- 
ly confound innocence with the mere incapacity of 
guilt He^thatnever saw, orheard^ or thought of strong 
liquors, cannot be proposed as a pattern of sobriety. 

This 
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This land was named, bj Drake, Albion, from its 
white cliffs, in whiclnt bore some resemblanceio his 
native country, and the whole history of the resig- 
nation of it to the English was engraven on a piece 
of brass, then nailed on a post, and fixed up before 
their departure, which being now discovered by the 
people to be near at hand, the) could not forbear 
perpetual lamentations When the Englieh on the 
23d of July weighed anchor, tlie) saw them climb- 
ing to the tops of hills, that they might ktep them 
in sight, and observed fires lighted up m many parts 
of the country, on which, as thej supposed, sacri- 
fices were offered 

Near this vharbour lliey touched at some islands, 
where they found great numbers of seals and, de- 
spairing now to find any passage through the northern 
parts, he, after a general consultation, determined 
to steer away to the Moluccas, and setting sail July 
25th, he sailed forsivt) eight da) s without sight of 
land and on September 30tb arnved within view 
of some islands, situate about eight degi-ccs north- 
ward from the line, from whence the inhabitants 
resorted to them m canoe's, hollowed out of the «ohd 
trunk of a tree, and raised at both ends so Ingh above 
the water, that they seemed almost a semicircle they 
were burnished m such a manner that they shone 
like ebony, and were kept stead) by a piece of timber, 
fixed on each side of them, with strong canes, that 
were fastened at one end to the boat, and at the 
other to the end of the timber 

The first company that came brought fruits, pota- 
toes, and other things of no great value, with an ap- 
pearance of traflick, and exchanged their lading for 

other 
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otbei commodities, willi great sliew of honesty and 
friendship, but having, as they imagined, laid all 
suspicion asleep, they soon sent another fleet of 
canoes, of uhich the crews behaved with all the in- 
solence of tyiants, and all the lapacity of thieves ; 
for, wdiatevei w'as sufleied to come into their hands, 
tlicy seemed to consider as their own, and would 
neither pa} foi it nor lestoreit. and at length, find- 
ing the English lesolved to admit them no longei, 
they disehaiged a show'ei of stones fiom tlieir boats, 
wdiieh insult Diahe piudently and generously re- 
lumed by oidermg a piece of oidnance to be flred 
without hurting them, at whicli tliey w'eie so temfied, 
that they leaped into the w'ater, and hid themseh cs 
under the canoes. 

Having foi some time but little-wdnd, they did 
not ai live at the Moluccas till the Sd of Novem- 
ber, and then, designing to touch’ at Tidoie, they 
were visited, as they sailed by a little island belong- 
ing to the king of Teinatc, by the Mceioy of the 
place, who mfonned them, that it would be more 
advantageous for them to have lecourse to his 
master for supjilies and assistance than to the king 
of Teinab, who w'as m some degiee dependant on 
the Poituguese, and that he would himself cairy 
the news of then arrival, and prepaie their recep- 
tion. 

Diake W'as by the arguments of the viceroy pre- 
vailed upon to alter his lesolution, and, on Novem- 
ber 5, cast anchoi before Teinate; and scaice 
W'as he ariived, befoie the viceioy, w'lth others of 
the chief nobles, came out in three laige boats, 
lowed by forty men on each side, to conduct the 
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ship into 'X sife hirbour , and soon *\fter the king 
himself, In\ ing Teceived a velvet cloak b} a messen- 
ger from Drake, as a token of peace, came with such 
a^retinue and dignity of appearance as v\as not ex- 
pected in those remote parts of the v^orld He v\as 
received with discharges of cannons and every kind 
of musick, with which he was so much delighted, 
tliat, desiring the musicians to come down into 
the boat, he was towed along in it at the stern of 
the ship , , , , 

The king was of a graceful stature, and regal car- 
nage,, of a mild aspect, and low voico, his attend- 
ants were dres<5ed in white cotton pr, callicoe, of 
whom some, wliose age gave them a venerable ap- 
pearance, j seemed Ills counsellor® and the rest oOi- 
cers or nobles, his guards were not ignorant of 
dre arms, but had not many among them, being 
equipped for the most part with 'bows and darts 
The king, having spentsome timein admiring the 
multitude of new objects that presented them- 
selves, retired as soon as the shijiwas brought to 
anchor, and promised to return on the daj follow- 
ing, and m the mean time the inhabitants, having 
leave to traffick, brought down provisions in great 
abundance 

At the time when the king was e\pected, his 
brother came aboard, to request of Drake tint he 
would come to the castle, proposing to stay himself 
as a hostage for his return Drake refused to go, 
but sent some gentlemen, detaining the kings bio 
ther in the mean time i 

These gentlemen were received by another of 
the kings brothers, who conducted them to the 

council- 
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council-house near the castle, in 'which they were 
directed to ualk: theie they found thieescore old 
men, privy counsellojs to the king, and on each 
side of the dooi without stood four old men of 
foreign countiies, who scived as interpreters in com- 
merce. 

In a short time the king came fiom the castle, 
diessed m cloth of gold, with his hair ivoven into 
gold rings, a chain of gold upon his neck, and on 
his hands rings veiy artificially set with diamonds 
and jewels of gieat value; over his head was home 
a rich canopy , and by his chair of state on which 
he sat down w'hen he had enteicd tlie house, stood 
a page with a fan &et with sapphires, to moderate 
the excess of the heat Here he received the com- 
pliments of the English, and then honourably dis- 
missed them. 

The castle, which they had some opportunity of 
observing, seemed of no gieat foicc; it ivas built 
by the Portuguese, 'll ho, attempting to reduce this 
kingdom into an absolute subjection, muidered the 
king, and intended to puisne their scheme hy the 
destruction of all his sons ; but the gcneial abhor- 
rence, w'hich ciuelty and peifidy naturally excite, 
aimed all the nation against them, and piocuied 
their total expulsion from all the dominions of Ter- 
nate, which from that time inci easing in power, 
continued to make new conquests, and to deprive 
them of other acquisitions. 

While they lay before Ternate, a gentleman camd 
on board attended hy Ins mteipicier. He waS 
dressed somewhat in the Einopean mannei, and 
soon distinguished himself fiom the natives of Ter- 
nate, 
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mte, or any otlier countr) that they Ind seen, b} 
civility and apprehension Such a visitant mij easily 
be imagined to e\cUe their cunositj, nhich he 
gratified by informing them that he was a native of 
China, of the family of the king then reigning , 
and that being accused of a capital crime, of which, 
though he was innocent, he had not evidence to 
clear himself, he had petitioned the king tliat he 
might not be exposed to a tnal, but that his cau‘5e 
might be referred to Divine Providence, and that 
he might be allowed to leave Ins countr}, with a 
prohibition against returning, unless Heaven, m at- 
testation of his innocence, should enable him to 
bring back to the king some inlelhgence that might 
be to the honour and advantage of the empire of 
China In search of such information he had novv) 
spent three} ears, and had Icftl idorc for the sake 
of conversing with the English general, from whom 
he hoped to receive such accounts as would enable 
him to return with honour and safety 

Drake willingly recounted all his adventures and 
observations, to vv Inch the Chinese exile listened w itli 
the utmost attention and delight, and, having fixed 
them in Ins mind, thanked God for the knowledge 
he had gained He then proposed to the English 
general to conduct him to China, recounting, bj 
way of invitation, the vvcaltli, extent, and felicity 
of that empire but Drake could not be induced to 
prolong Ins voyage 

He therefore set sail on the <)tli of November in 
quest of some convenient harbour, in a desert island, 
to refit his ship, not being willing, as it seems, to 
trust the generosity of the king of Ternate Five 

da}<! 
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days aftei wai’ds he found a veiy commodious harbour 
in an island ovei grown with wood, v’lhereheiepaired’ 
his vessel and lefieshed his-men without danger or 
inteiruption. 

Leaving this place the ‘12th of December, they 
sailed towaids the Celebes, but, hci\mg a wind’ not 
very favouiable, they 'weie detained among a multi-i 
tilde of islands, mingled uitli dangerous shallows, till) 
Januaiy 9, 15S0. When -they thought themselves 
clear, and w'eie sailing foi wards with a stiong gale, 
they were at the beginning of the night suipiised mi 
their coin se by a sudden shock, of w'hicli the catisej 
was easily discoveied, foi they weie tin own ujion a» 
shoal, and by the speed of their course fixed too fast ' 
for any hope of escaping Heie even the mliepidity 
of Drake w as shaken, and his dextei ity baffled , but 
Ins piety, however, remained still the same, and 
what he could not now promise himself from his own ^ 
ability, he hoped fiom the assistance of Plo^udence. 
The pump was plied, and the ship found fiee from"^ 
new leaks. 

The next attempt was to discovei towards the sea 
some place wdiere they might fix their boat, and from 
thence diag the ship into deep watei , but upon ex-' 
amination it appeared that the lock, oh which they 
had struck, lose perpendicularl}*' fiom the ivatei, and 
that there was no anchorage, noi any bottom to be 
found a boat’s length fi om the sliiji But this dis- 
covery, with its consequences, was by Di ake wisely 
concealed fiom the common sailois, lest they should 
abandon themselves to despan, foi which theie was, 
indeed, cause; there being no piospect left but 
that they must theie sink with the ship, which 

must 
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inn'^t undoubtcdU be ^oon dasbed to pieces, or pe- 
nsb in nttcmplinp to rcacli tin <borc in tlicir boat, 
or be cut in pieces b\ barbarians if tlic^ sboiild ar- 
ris e at land 

In the midst of this pcrjilcxila and di«lrcs', Dral e 
directed tliat the sacnnicnt ♦boiild bt •'dininiiltred, 
and bis men fortifital aiitli all the cninolilinn hIiicIi 
religion nfTonls tbtn |)er»uadcd tbeni to bgbtcn Ibe 
aes'el bv throning into the sea part of Ibeir lading, 
which was'chcerfulh complied with, but nilboiit 
eflect At lenglii, nben their hopes bad forabcii 
them, and no new stnigglcs could be made, llicj 
were on a 'uddin rebcicil b) a rtini« ion of the 
mild, wbicb, baling hilberto blown strongly agaiusl 
the side of the ship nlinli lai towards the sea, held 
It upright against Uic rotk but wluii tin blast 
daebened (licuig then low water) the ship lung 
higher with that part which restial on the tor b (ban 
with the other, and licing borne up no longer bj 
the wind reeled into the deep water, to the 'urjiri i 
and joj of Jlrabe and bis coinpanioii' 

Jliiswastbe greatest and most incvlneabli distn^s 
wbicb tliej had caer siiflercd, and niadt siiehan iiii- 
prc'sioii upon tlicir minds, tint for some turn after 
wards lliej diir't not ndicntnre to sprcail their sails, 
but went slowh forward witb llie utmost eireuni 
speclioii 

Xliej thus continued their cour e without niii 
obsenable occurrence, till on the tub of 'March 
thej came to an author before the island of faia, 
and, sending to the king a pre'ent of elotb and 
silks, received from Imii, in return, i I irge qii in- 

tili 
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tity of provisions ; and the day following Brake 
went himself on shore, and entertained the king 
with his musick, and obtained leave to store his ship 
with provisions 

The island is governed by a great number of petty 
' kings, or raias, suboidinate to one chief; of these 
princes three came on boaid together a few days after 
their ai rival; and, having upon their return re- 
counted the wondeis which they had seen, and the 
civility with which they had been tieated, incited 
others to satisfy then curiosity m the same manner ; 
and raia Bonan, the chief king, came himself to 
view the ship, with the warlike armaments and in- 
struments of navigation. 

This intercourse of civilities somewhat retarded 
the business for which they came; but at length 
they not only victualled their ship, but cleansed 
the bottom, which, in the long course, was"' over- 
grown with a kind of shell-fish that impeded her 
’ passage. 

Leaving Java on March 2d, they sailed home- 
wards by the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
saw on June the 5th; on the 15th of August passed 
the Tropic ; and on the 2dth of Septenibei ai rived 
at Plymouth, wheie they found that, by passing 
through so many different climates, they had lost a 
day in their account of time, it being Sunday by 
then jouinal, but Monday by the geneial compu- 
tation. 

In |his liazaidous voyage they bad spent two 
yeais, ten months, and some odd days, but were 
recompensed for their toils by great riches, and the ' 

universal 
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tiniversal applause of their countrymen Drake after- 
Svards brought his ship up to Deptford, ^\here queen 
Elizabeth \nsited him on board liis ship, and conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon liim , an lionour in 
that illustrious reign not made cheap b) prostitution, 
nor even bestoued without uncommon merit 

It IS not necessary to give an account equally par- 
ticular of the remaining part of his life, as lie was no 
longer a private man, but engaged m publick affairs, 
and associated in his expeditions w ith other generals, 
whose attempts, and the success of them, are related 
in the histones of those times 

In 1585, on the I2th of September, Sir Prancis 
Drake set sail from Plymouth with a fleet of five 
and twenty ships and pinnaces, of which himself 
w as admiral, Captain ^ lartm Forbishcr \ icc-admiral, 
and Captain Francis Knollis rear adminl they were 
fitted out to cruize upon the Spaniards and having 
touched at the isle of Bayonne, and plundered A^go, 
put to sea again, and on the iGtli of November ar- 
rived before St Jago, which the} entered without 
resistance, and rested there fourteen da}s, visiting in 
the mean time San Domingo, a town within the 
land, which they found likewise deserted and, 
cany ing off what they pleased of the produce of the 
island, they at tlieir departure destroyed the town 
and villages, in revenge of tlie murder of one of 
then boys, whose bodj tliey found mangled m a 
most inhuman manner 

From this island they pursued their voyage to the 
West-Indies, determining to attack St Domingo, m 
Hispaniola, as the ncliest place m that part of the 

Vo> XII L world 
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world . they therefore landed a thousand men, and 
with small loss entered the town, of which they kept 
possession for a month without interruption or alarm; 
during which time a remarkable accident happened, 
which deserves to be related. 

Drake, having some intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, sent to them a negro-boy with a flag 
of truce, which one of the Spaniards so little re- 
garded, that he stabbed him through the body with 
a lance. The boy, notwithstanding his w^ound, came 
back to the geneial, i elated the treatment which he 
had found, and died in his sight Diake was so in- 
censed at this outrage, that he ordered tw'O friars, 
then his prisoners, to be conveyed with a guard to the 
place where the crime was committed, and hanged 
up in the sight of the Spaniards, declaring that two 
Spanish prisoners should undergo the same death 
every day, till the ofiendei should be delivered up 
by them, they weie too well acquainted with the 
charactei of Drake not to bring him on the day fol- 
low mg, when, to impress the shame of such actions 
more eflectually upon them, he compelled them to 
execute him with their own hands. Of this town, 
at their departure, they demolished part, and ad- 
mitted the rest to be ransomed foi five and twenty 
thousand ducats 

Fiorti thence they sailed to Carthagena, where the 
enemy having received intelligence of the fate of 
St Domingo, had strengthened then fortifications, 
and prepared to defend themselves with great obsti- 
nacy ; but the English, landing m the night, came 
upon them by a way which they did not suspect, and 

being 
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being better armed, partly surjirize, and partly 
by superiority of order and mIoup, became masters 
of the place, ulidre they stayed aMthout fear or 
danger six weeks and at their departure received 
an hundred and ten thousand ducats, for the ran- 
som of the tow n 

llie; afterwards took St Augustin, and touching 
at Virginia, took on board the go\eriior, Mr Lane, 
with the English that had been left theie the \ ear 
before by Sir Waltei Italcigh, and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on July 28, having lost m the voyage 

c\ en hundred and fifty men The gam of this expe 
dition amounted to sixty thousand pounds, of vvhicli 
fortv were the share of the adventurers who fitted out 
the ships, and the rest, distributed among the several 
crew s, amounted to six pounds uch man So cheaply 
IS lift sometimes hazarded 

The transactions against tlie Armada, lj88, are 
in themselves fir moit memorable, but less necessary 
to be recited m tins succinct narntive only let 
it be remeinbeicd, that the post of vice admiral of 
England, to vshicli Sir 1 rancis Brale was then 
raided, is a sufiicient proof, that no obscurity of birth, 
or meaimcss of lortune, is unsurmountable to bravery 
and diligence 

In IjPa Sir I rancis Brake and Sir John Haw- 
kins were sent with a fleet to the West Indies, which 
expedition was only memorable for the destruction 
of Nombre de Bios, md tlie death of the two com- 
manders, of w horn Sir 1 rvncis Brake died January 9, 
1597? and was thrown into the sea in a leaden coflin, 
with all the oomp of naval obsequies It is reported 
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world . they therefore landed a thousand men, and 
ith small loss entered the tow n, of w’hich they kept 
possession for a month without interruption or alarm; 
during which time a remarkable accident haj)pened, 
which deserves to be related. 

Diake, having some intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, sent to them a negro-boy with a flag 
of truce, which one of the Spaniards so little re- 
garded, that he stabbed him through the body with 
a lance. The boy, notwithstanding his wound, came 
back to the geneial, i elated the tieatment which he 
had found, and died m his sight Drake was so in- 
censed at this outrage, that he ordered two fiiars, 
then his prisoners, to be conveyed w ith a guard to the 
place where the crime was committed, and hanged 
up in the sight of the Spaniards, declaring that two 
Spanish prisoners should undergo the same death 
every day, till the oflendei should be delivei ed up 
b}" them they weie too well acquainted with tlie 
character of Diake not to bring him on the day fol- 
lovMug, when, to impress the shame of such actions 
more eft’ectually upon them, he compelled them to 
execute him w'lth their own hands. Of this town, 
at their departure, they demolished part, and ad- 
’ mitted the rest to be ransomed foi five and twenty 
thousand ducats 

From thence they sailed to Carthagena, where the 
enemy having received intelligence of the fate of 
St Domingo, had strengthened their fortifications, 
and prepared to defend themselves with great obsti- 
naej'^ > but the English, landing m the night, came 
upon them by a w'ay which they did not suspect, and 
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being better armed, partly b} surprize, and pnrtly 
b) supenont) of order aml\'ilour, became master* 
of the place, where the) 8U)ed without fear or 
danger six wtck«5, and at their dejiarture reccued 
an hundred and ten thousand ducats, for the ran- 
som of the town 

Ihe) afterwards took St Augustin, and touching 
at Virginia, took on board the go\ernor, l\Ir Lane, 
with the English that had been left theie the\ear 
before by Sir Walter Raluglr, and armed at Ports- 
mouth on Jul) 28, Ia8(?, having lost in the VO) age 
'even hundred and fift) men The gam of this expe 
dition amounted to sivt) tliousand jiounds, of which 
fortv were the share of the adventurers vnIio Httedout 
the sliips and the rest distributed among the several 
crew s, amounted to six pounds each man So cheaply 
IS life sometimes hazarded 

1 he transactions against the Armada, lj88, are 
in themselves I ir more memorable, but less necessary 
to be recited in this suepmet narntive only let 
it be remembered, that the post of vice admiral of 
England, to which Sir Irancis Drale was then 
rvi‘'ed IS a sufficient proof, tint no obscurit) ofbirtli, 
or meanness of fortune, is unsurmountable to brav cry 
and dihj,ence 

In 1 Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw- 
kins were sent with a fleet to the West Indies, which 
expedition v^as only memorable for the destruction 
of Nombre de Dios ind tlie death of the two com- 
manders, of \^ horn Sir I rvnqis Drake died Januar) 9, 
1597 j ^iid was thrown into the. sea m a leaden coflin, 
with all the nomp of naval obsequies It is reported 
L 2 by 
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by some that the ill success of this voyage hastened 
his death. Upon what this conjecture is grounded 
does not appear ; and we may be allowed to hope, 
for the honour of so great a man, that it is without 
foundation; and that he, whom no series of suc- 
cess could ever beti ay to vanity or negligence, could 
have supported a change of foitune without impa- 
tience or dejection. 
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Having not been -ible to procure nnternU for 
*1 complete life of Mr Barretier, nnd being ne\er^ 
tlieless nilling to gntifythe curiosity justly raised 
in the pubhck b} his uncommon 'ittamments, \\6 
think the follouing, extracts of letters, written bj 
his father, proper to be mserled m our collection, as 
they contain many remarkable passages, and ekhibit 
a general view of liis genius and leirnihg 


JOH\ PHILIP BARnCllEU was born at 
Schwabacli, January I9, 1720 2li llis father was 
a Calvinist minister of that place,' who took upon 
himself the care of his education Wiint arts of ih- 
btruction he used, or by what method h6 regul Itcd 
the studied of his son, we arc not able to infohn the 
publicl but take this opportunity of intfeating those, 
who have received more complete intelligence, not to 
deny mankind so great a beneht'as the improvement 
of eciucitio 1 If Mr LeFevre thought the method 
in which he tatight his children, worthy to be com- 
municated to the learned w orld, howjustly may Mr 
Barretier claim the universal attention of mankind 

* This article was first printed in the Gentleman s Magazine 
for 1740 N 

to 
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to a scheme of education that has produced such a 
stupendous piogiess^ The authois, who have en- 
deavoured to teach certain and unfailing rules for 
obtaining a long life, howevei they have failed in 
their attempts, are universally confessed to have, at 
least, the meiit of a great and noble design, and to 
have deserved gratitude and honour. How much 
more then is due to Mi Baiietiei, who has suc- 
ceeded m w’hat they have only attempted? for to 
prolong life, and improve it, aie neaily the same.' 
If to have all that riches can purchase, is to be 
iich , if to do all that can be done in a long time, is 
to live long , he is equally a benefactoi to mankind, 
who teaches them to protiact the duration, or shorten 
the business of life. 

That there are few things more woithy our curi- 
osity than this method, by which the father assisted 
the genius of the son, every man w'lll be convinced, 
that considers the early pioficiency at wdiich it en- 
abled him to arrive , such a pi oficiency as no one 
has yet reached at the same age, and to which it is 
therefore probable that every advantageous circum- 
stance concurred. 

At the age of nine years, he not only was master 
of five languages, an attainment in itself almost in- 
credible, but understood, says his father, the holy 
writers, better in their original tongues, than in his 
own. If he means by this assertion, that he knew 
the sense of many passages in the oiiginal, which 
were obscure m the translation, the account, how- 
ever wonderful, may be admitted , but if he intends 
to tell his con espondent, that his son was better ac- 
quainted with the two languages of the Bible, than 

wuth 
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vnth his own, he must be 'illowed to speak hyper- 
bohcally, or to admit that his son bad' somewhat 
neglected the study of his native language or we 
must own, that the fondness of a parent has trans- 
ported him into some natural exaggerations 

Part of this letter t am tempted to suppress, being 
unwilling to demand the belief of otliers to that 
which appears incredible to m) self but as my in 
credulity may, perhaps, be the product rather of pre- 
judice than reason, ns envy maj beget n disinclination 
to admit so immense a superiority, and as nn account 
IS not to be immediately ^insured ns false, merely 
because it is wonderful, I shnll proceed to give the 
rest of his father s relation, from his letter of the 3d 
of March 1729-30 He speaks, continues he, Ger- 
man, Latin, and French, equally well He cnn, bv 
la} mg before him n trnnslntion, rend an} of the books 
of the Old or New Testament m its original language, 
without hesitation or perplexit} He is no stranger 
to biblicnl criticism or philosophy, nor unncquainted 
with ancient nnd modern geogrnph}, and is quali- 
fied to support a conversation with learned men, who 
fr^uently visit nnd correspond with him 

In his eleventh jear, he not only published a 
learned letter in Lntin, but translated the travels of 
Rabbi Benjamin from the Hebrew into French, 
which he illustrated with notes and nccompnnied 
with dissertations n work m which his father, as 
he him'telf declares, could give him little n'isistance, 
as he did not understand the rabbinical dialect 
The reason, for which his father engaged him m 
this work, was only to prevail upon him to write a 
fairer hand than he had hitherto accustomed hjmself 

to 
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to do> by giving him hope% that, if he should tians- 
ktfe some little author, and offer a fan copy of his 
version to some bookseller, he might, in return for 
it, have other books which he granted and could not 
afford to pui chase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the 
“ Travels of Rabbi Benjamin,” as most proper for 
his puipose, being a book neither bulky nor com- 
mon, and m one month completed his translation, 
applying only one or two hoiiis a day to that parti- 
culai task. In another month, he drew up the prin- 
cipal notes; and, m the third, wiote some dissei- 
tations upon particular passages which seemed to 
requiie a larger examination. 1 

These notes contain so many curioUs remaiks and 
enquiries, out of the common 1 oad of learning, and 
afford so many instances of penetration, j’udgment, 
and accuracy, that the reader finds in every page 
some reason to persuade him that they cannot possi- 
bly be the work of a child, but of a man long accus- 
tomed to these studies, enlightened by leflection, and 
dextrous by long practice in the use of books Ypt, 
that it is the performance of a boy thus young, is not 
only proved by the testimony of his father, but by 
the concurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, his asso- 
ciate 111 the church of Schwabach, who not only 
asserts his claim to this Work,' but affiiras that he 
heard him at six yeais of age explain the Hebiew 
text as if it had been his native language; so that the 
fact is not to be doubted without a degree of incie- 
dulity, which it will not be very easy to defend 
This copy was however far from being wiitten 
^ith the neatness which his father desired ; nor did 

the 
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the booksellers, to whom it was bffered, make pro- 
posals very agreeable. to the expectations of the young 
translator but after having examined the perform- 
ance in their manner, and determined to print it 
upon conditions not very advantageous, returned it 
to be transcribed, that the pnnters might not be 
embarrassed with a copj feo difficult to read 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of 
his t^velfth jear, and had made great advances ih 
his studies, notwithstanding an obstinate tumour in 
his left hand, which gave him great pain, dnd 
obliged him to a tedious and troublesome inetbod of 
cure and reading dver hiS performance, was sd far 
from contenting himself with barely transcribing itj 
that he altered the greatest part of the 'notes, tifew- 
modelled the dissertations, and augmented tlie book 
to tivice Its former bulk j 

The few touches which his father bestowetl upon 
the revisal of the book, thougli they arc miiiutely set 
dow n b) him in the preface^ are so inconsiderable that 
it IS not necessary to mention them and it may be 
much more agreeable, as well os useful, to exhibit 
the short account whicli he there gives of the me- 
thod by which he enabled his son to shew 50 early 
ho\y eas;^ an attainment is the knowledge Oft the hit* 
guages, a knowledge which some men spend their 
lives in cultivating, to the neglect; of more v aluabld 
stur’ies, and which thej- seem to regard as the highest 
perfection of human nature' < 

‘ What applauses are due to!an old age, tvasted ih 
a scrupulous attention to particular accents and 
pomologies, may appear, says his father, by seeing 
how little time is required to arrive at such an emi- 
nence 
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nence m these studies as many even of these vcner-» 
able doctors have not attained, for want of rational 
methods and regular application. 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who 
spend too much of their lives upon useless niceties, 
or who appear to labour without making any pro- 
gress ; but as the knowledge of language is neces- 
sary, and a minute accuracy sometimes requisite, 
they are by no means to be blamed, who, in com- 
pliance with the particular bent of their oivn minds, 
make the difficulties of dead languages their chief 
study, and arrive at excellence proportionate to their 
application, since it was to the labour of such men 
that his son was indebted for his owm learning. 

The first languages which Barretier learned w'ere 
the French, German, and Latin, which he w^as taught 
not in the common w'ay by a multitude of definitions, 

- lules, and exceptions, which fatigue the attention 
and burthen the memory, without any use propor- 
tionate to the time which they require, and the dis- 
gust which they- ci eate The method by wdiich he 
was instructed was easy and expeditious, and there- 
fore pleasing. He learned them all in the same man- 
ner, and almost at the same time, by conversing in 
them indifferently with his father. 

The other languages of which he was master, he 
learned by a method yet more uncommon The 
only book which he made use of was the Bible, 
which his father laid before him in the language 
that be then proposed to learn, accompanied wnth a 
translation, being taught by degrees the inflections 
pf nouns and. verbs. This method, says his father, 

made 
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made the Litm more fimilnr to him m Ins fourth 
^eir thin in} other linguige 

When he wis neir the end of Ins si\th jear, he 
entered upon the studv of the Old Testiment in its 
original language, beginning ith the book of Ge- 
nesis, to u Inch Ins father confined him for •ux months 
after winch he read cursoriU o\er the rest of the his- 
torical books, in which he found \er\ little difhculU, 
and then applied himself to the stud} of the poetical 
writers, and the prophets, which he read o\er so 
often, with so close an attention and so happ\ a 
memor} , that he could not only translate them 
without a moments hesitation into Latin orl rench, 
but turn with tlie same ficiht} the translations into 
the onginal language in his tenth \car 

Growing at length wear} of being confined to a 
book which he could almost entire!} repeat he dev i- 
atedby stealth into othei studies, and, as Ins transla- 
tion of Beniamin is a siifBcient evidence, he read a 
multitude of writers of various kinds In his twellth 
} ear he applied more particulirl} to the stud} of the 
fathers, and councils of the sj\ first centuries, and 
began to make a regular collection of thtir canons 
He read every author m the onginal, having disco 
V ered so inuch negligence or ignorance in most trans 
lations, that he paid no regard to their authont} 
Thus he continued liis studies, neither draw n aside 
by pleasures nor discouraged b} difficulties The 
greatest obstacle to his impiovcinent was want of 
books, wjth which Ins narrow fortune could not li 
berall} suppl} him so that he was obliged to borrow 
the gieatest part of those winch his studies required, 
{ind to return them when he had read them, without 
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being able to consult them occasionally, or to recur 
to them when his memoiy should fail him. 

It IS observable, that neither his diligence, unin- 
teraiitted as it was, nor bis want of books, a want of 
which he was in the highest degree sensible, ever pro- 
duced 111 him that asperity, which a long and lecluse 
life, without any circumstance of disquiet, frequently 
creates. He was always gay, lively, and facetious, a 
temper which contributed much to recommend his 
learning, and which some students much superior in 
age would consult their ease, their reputation, and 
their interest, by copying from him. 

In the year 1735 he published Anti-Arteinonius, 

, sim Initium Evangehi S Joannisj adversus Arte- 
monium vindtcafum, and attained such a degree of 
reputation, that not only the pubhck, but princes, 
who are commonly the last 'by whom merit is dis- 
tinguished, began to interest themselves in his suc- 
cess, for the same year the king of Prussia, who had 
heard of his early advances in literature on account 
of a scheme for discovering the longitude, which 
had been sent to the Royal Society of Berlin, and 
which was transmitted aftei wards by him to Paris 
and London, engaged to take care of his fortune, 
having received further proofs of his abilities at his 
own court 

Mr Barietiei, being promoted to the cure of the 
church of Stetin, was obliged to travel with his son 
thither from Schw^abach, through Leipsic and Berlin, 
a journey very agreeable to his son, as it would fur- 
nish him with new opportunities of impiovmg his 
knowledge, and extending his acquaintance among 
men of letters. For this purpose they staid some 

time 
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time at Leipsic, and then travelled to Hall, uhere 
young Barretier so distinguished himself m his con- 
versation >Mth the professors of the university, that 
they offered him his degree of doctor in philosophy, 
a dignity correspondent to that of master of arts 
among us Barretier drew up tint night some posi- 
tions in philosophy, and the mathcmaticks, w Inch lie 
sent immediately to the press, and defended the next 
<\ay m a crowded auditory, with so much wit, spirit, 
presence of thought, and strengtli of reason, that the 
whole university was delighted and amazed he was 
then admitted to his degree, and attended by the 
whole concour‘?e to his lodgings, with compliments 
and acclamations 

His T/iescs or philosophical positions, whicli he 
printed in compliance with tlie practice of tliat uni- 
versity, ran through several editions in a few weeks, 
and no testimony of regard was wanting that could 
contribute to animate him m his progre-^s 

When they arrived at Berlin, tlie 1 mg ordered him 
to be brought into his presence, and was so much 
pleased witli his conversation, that he sent for Iiim 
almost every day during his stay at Berlin , and di- 
verted himself with engaging him in conversations 
upon a multitude of subjects, and in disputes with 
learned men on all whicli occasions he acquitted 
himself so happily, that tlie king formed the higlicst 
ideas of his capacity, and future eminence And 
thml mg, perhaps with reason, that active life was the 
noblest sphere of a gieat genius, he recommended to 
him the study of modern history, tlie customs of na- 
tions, and tho«e parts of learning, that are of use m 
pubhek transactions and civil employments, declar- 
ing 
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iiig that such abilities piopeily cultivated might exalt 
him, 111 ten yeais, to be the gieatest minister of state 
in Europe. Banetier, whether v\c attnbute it to 
his moderation oi inexperience, iias not dazzled by 
the pro'^pect of such high jiiomotion, but answered, 
that he \ias too much pleased nith science and quiet, 
to leave them foi such inextricable studies, or such 
haiasbing fatigues. A resolution so unpleasing to the 
king, that his fathei attributes to it the delay of those 
favouis ^^hlch they had hopes of recening, the king 
iiavmg, as he obsen’es, detei mined to employ him 
in the ministi}’' 

It IS .not impossible that pateinal affection might 
suggest to Mr. Baiietiei some false conceptions of 
the king’s design , forhemfeis fiom the introduc- 
tion of Ills son to the young princes, and the caresses 
which he leceived fiom them, that the king intended 
him foi then preceptor , a scheme, sa) s he, w Inch 
some other resolution happily destroyed. 

Whatever was ongmally intended, and by what- 
ever means these intentions w'ere fiustiated, Barre- 
tier, aftei having been tieated with the highest legaid 
by the wdiole roj’al family, w as dismissed w'lth a pre- 
sent ot two bundled ciowns , and his fathei, instead 
of being fixed at Stetm, W'as made pastoi of the 
French church at Hall ; a place more commodious 
for study, to which they letired , Banetier being first 
admitted into the Koj^al Society at Beilin, and re- 
commended by the king to the univeisity at Hall. 

At Hall he continued his studies with his usual 
application and success, and, either by Ins own re- 
flections or the persuasions of his father, was pre- 
vailed upon to give up his own inclinations to those 

of 
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of the hing, and direct his enquiries to those sub- 
jects that !iad been recommended by liim 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his learn- 
in<; and to encrease his reputation by new perform- 
ances, till, in the beginning of his nineteenth j ear. 
Ins health began to decline, and his indisposition, 
which, being not alarming or\io!ent, was perhaps 
not at first sufficiently regarded, increased by slow 
degrees for ei^liteen months, during winch he spent 
days among his books and neither neglected his 
studies, nor left his gaiet\, till his distemper, ten 
days before his death, deprived him of tiie use of his 
limbs he then prepared himself for his end, without 
fear or emotion, and on the 5 tli of October 1740 , 
resigned his soul into tlie hands of his Saviour, with 
confidence and tranquillity 
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T .EWIS MORIN was born at Mans, on the 11th 
of July 1635, of parents eminent for their piety* 
He was the eldest of sixteen children, a family to 
which then estate bore no proportion, and which, 
in pel sons less resigned to Providence, would have 
caused great uneasiness and anxiety. 

Kis parents omitted nothing in his education, 
which religion requires, and which their fortune 
could supply. Botany was the study that appeared 
to have taken possession of his inclination, as soon as 
the bent of his genius could be discovered. A coun- 
tryman, who supplied the apothecaries of the place, 
was his first master, and was paid by him for his ni- 
stiuctions with the little money that he could pro- 
cure, or that which was given him to buy something 
to eat after dinner. Thus abstinence and geneiosity 
discovered themselves with his passion for botany, 
and the gratification of a desiie indiflTerent m itself 
was piocured by the exeicise of two virtues. 

He was soon master of all his instructor’s know- 
ledge, and was obliged to enlarge his acquaintance 

Translated from an eloge by Fontenelle, and first printed in 
tJte Gentleman’s Magawne for 1741 . 
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■\\ith plants, b) observing them himself m the neigh- 
bourhood of Mans Il'iving finished his gramma 
tical studies, he n as sent to learn philo^oph} at Pans, 
whither he travelled on foot like a student m bo- 
tan}, and was careful not to lose such an opportunity 
of improxement 

When his course of philosophy was com])leted, 
he was determined, b} his love of botany, to the 
profession of physick, and fiom that time engaged in 
a course of life, which was never exceeded either by 
the ostentation of a plnlosojihei, or the seventy of an 
anchoret for he confined himself to breitl and w i- 
tei, and at most allowed himself no indulgence be- 
}ond flints By this method, he preserved a constant 
fieedom ind serenity of spirits, alwa}sequally proper 
for stud} for lus soul had no pretences to complain 
of being overwhelmed with matter 

Tins regimen, extraordmar} as it was, had man} 
advantages for it piescrved his health, an advantage 
which very few sufficiently regard it gave him an 
authority to preach diet and abstinence to his pa- 
tients and it made him ricli without the assistance 
of fortune rich, not for iiimself, but for the poor, 
who were tht, only persons benefited by that artificial 
affluence, which, of all others, is most difficult to ac- 
quiie It IS eas} to imagine, that, while he practised 
in the midst of Pans the severe temperance of a her- 
mit, Pans differed no otherwise, with regard to him, 
from a hermitage, than as it supplied him wUh 
books and the conversation of learned men 

In 1662 he was admitted doctor of physick About 
that time Dr 1 agon. Dr Longuet, and Dr Galois, 
all eminent for their skill in botan}, wer^ cmplo}ed 
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in diawing up a catalogue of the plants in the Royal 
Gaiden, which was published in 1665, under the 
name of Di. Vallot, then first physician during the 
prosecution of this woik^ Dr Moiin was often con- 
sulted, and fiom those convei sations it was that Di. 
Fagon conceived a paiticulai esteem ol him, which 
he ahvays continued to letain 

After having piactiscd ph3*sick some yeais, he W'as 
admitted Ex}iectant at the Hotel Dieu, wdiere he w'as 
regulaily to haie been made Pensionary physician 
upon tlie fiist vacancy, but mei e unassisted merit 
advances slowly, if, w'hat is, not vei}'^ common, it ad- 
vances at all. I^Ioiin had no acquaintance with the 
arts necessary to cai ry on schemes of prefei ment , 
the moderation of his desires preseiwed him from 
the necessity of stiid5ung them, and the piivacy of 
his life debaiied him fiom any opportunlt3^ 

At last, however, justice w’as done him in spite of 
aitifice and paitiahty, but his advancement added . 
nothing to his condition, except the powder of more 
extensive chai ity , for all the money which he re- 
ceived as a salary, he put into the chest of the hospi- 
tal, alw^ays, as he imagined, without being observed. 
Not content wuth seiving the poor for nothing, he 
paid them foi being served 

His leputation lose so high m Pans, that Mada- 
moiselle de Guise was desiious to make him hei 
physician ; but it w'as not without difficulty that he 
was pi evaded upon by his friend. Dr Dodart, to ac- 
cept the place He w^as by this new advancement 
laid under the necessity of keeping a chariot, an 
equipage very unsuitable to his temper , but while 
he complied with those exterior appeal ances which 

the 
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the pubhch had a right to demand from him, he re- 
mitted nothing of his former austerit} in the more 
private and essential parts of hiS life, n Inch Jie had 
alwajs the power of regulating according to his own 
disposition 

In two ^ears and a half the princess fell sick, and 
was despaired of by Moiin, who was a great master 
of prognosticks At the time when she thought 
Iierself in no danger, he pronounced her death me- 
\ itable a declaration to the highest degree disagree- 
able, but which was made more easy to him than to 
any other by his piety and artless simplicity Nor 
did his sincerity produce any ill consequences to 
himself for the princess, affected by his zeal, taking 
a ring from her finger, gave it him as the last pledge 
of her aflfection, and rewaidcd him still more to Jus 
satisfaction, by preparing for death with a true 
Christian piety She left him by will an yearly 
pension of two thousand livre«, which was alwajs 
regularly paid him 

No sooner was the princess dead, but he fieed 
himself from the incumbrance ol his chariot, and 
retired to St Victor without a servant havino'. 
however, augmented his daily allowance with a 
little rice boiled in water 

Dodart, who had unde tal en the chaige of being 
ambitious on his account, procured him, at the re- 
storation of the academy in 1G99, to be nominated 
associate botanist not knowing what he would 
doubtless have been pleased with tlie knowledge of, 
that he introduced into (that assembly the man/that 
was to succeed him in bis place of Pcn'iionary 

M D\ 
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Dr. Moiin was not one who had upon his hands 
the laboui of adapting himself to the duties of his 
condition, but always found himself naturally adapted 
to them. He had, theiefoie, no difficulty m being 
constant at the assemblies of the academy, notwith- 
standing the distance of places, while he had strength 
enough to support the journey But his legimen 
was not equally effectual to produce vigour as to 
prevent distempers; and being G4 yeJii5> old at his 
admission, he could not continue his assiduity more 
than a year aftei the death of Dodart, whom he 
succeeded in 1707 

When Mr Tournefort went to pursue his botani- 
cal enquiiies in the Levant, he desned Dr Moiin to 
supply his place of Demonstiator of the Plants in 
the Royal Garden, and lewaided him foi the tiouble, 
by insciibing to him a new plant which he brought 
from the east, by the name of ilio? iiia Onentahs, 
as he named otheis the Dodai to, the Fagonne, the 
Bignonne, the Phelipee. These are compliments 
proper to be made by the botanists, not only to 
those of their own rank, but to the greatest pei- 
sons ; for a plant is a monument of a more dui able 
nature than a medal 01 an obelisk , and yet, as a 
pi oof that even these vehicles are not always suffi- 
cient to tiansmit to futuiity the name conjoined 
with them, the Nicotiana is now scarcely knoun 
hy any other name than that of tobacco. 

Dr Morm, advancing far m age, was now forced 
to take a> seivant, and, what was yet a more essential 
alteration, prevailed upon himself to take an ounce of 
wine a day, which he measuied with the same exact- 
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iiesS 'IS a medicine bordering upon poi'jon He 
quitted at the same time all his practice in the city, 
and confined it to the poor of his neighbourhood, 
and bis visits to the Hotel Dieu but his weakness 
mcieasing, he ^vas forced to increa<!e his qinntity of 
Wine, which yet he always continued to adjust by 
weight^ I 

At 78 his legs could cany him no longer, and he 
scarcely left Ins bed but Ins intellects continued 
unimpaired, except in the la< 5 t si\: months of his 
life He expired, or, to use a more proper term, 
went olit, on the first of March I714, at the age of 
So jears, without any distemper and merely for 
w'lnt of strength, having enjoyed bj the benefit of 
Ins regimen a long and healthy life, and a gentle 
and easy death ' 

This extraordinary r^men was but part of the 
daily regulation of his life, of which all the offices 
were earned on with a regulantj and exactness 
nearly approaching to that of the planetarj motions 
He went to bed at iseven, and rose at two, 
throughout the year Her spent in the morning 
three hours at his devotions, ' and went to the Hotel 
Hieu in the summer between fi\e and 'six, and in the 
winter between six and even, hearing mass foi the 
I , 

■* The practice of Dr Monn is forbiHdcn I believe bv e\ery 
wntek- Uiat has left rules for the pi e en atjon of health and is di 
rectly opposite to that of Cdnjaro^ who bj hi reeameh repaired 
abroken constitution and protracted hi life without any painful 
mfimiities oranydeca} of his intellectual abilities to more than 
a hundred jears it is general^ agreed that as men advance in 
jeai-s th^ ought to take lighter sustenance and in less quan 
titles and reason suenis cx.ilv to discover that as the concoctive 
powers grow weaker they ought to labour less On^ Edit 

most 
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Jnost pait at Nolle Dame After bis leturn be lead 
the holy Sciipture, dined at eleven, and when it 
was fair weather walked till two m the royal garden, 
where he examined the new plants, and gi atified his 
eaihest and stiongest passion For the remaining 
pait of the day, if he had no pool to visit, he shut 
himself up, and read books of hteratme or physick, 
but chiefly physick, as the duty of his profession re- 
quired This likewise was the time he i eceived visits, 
if any weie paid him. He often used this expres- 
sion, “ Those that come to see me, do me honour ; 

and those that stay awaj’’, do me a favour” It is 
easy to conceiv’-e that a man of this temper was not 
crow^ded wuth salutations there was only now and 
then an Antony that would pay Paul a visit 

Among his papers was found a Gieek and Latin 
index to Ilippociates, moie copious and exact than 
that of Pini, wdiich he had finished only a year be- 
foie his death. Such a woik lequired the assiduity 
and patience of an heimit'*'. 

There is likewise a journal of the w'eather, kept 
without inteiiuption, for moie than foity years, m 
which he has accurately set down the state of the 
barometei and thermometer, the divmess and mois- 
tuie of the air, the variations of the wind in the 
course of the day, the ram, the thunders, and even 
the sudden storms, in a veiy commodious and con- 
cise method, which exhibits, in a little room, a great 

This IS an instance of the disposition generally found lU 
wTiters of hi es, to e'^alt ei ery common occurrence and action 
into ■wondei Are not indexes daily uaitten by men who 

neithei receive nor expect any loud applauses for their labours ? 
Ortg. Edit 
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tram of different obsemtions WInt numbers of 
such remarks Ind escaped *1 man le'is uniform in Ins 
life, and whose attention had been extended to com- 
mon objects ^ 

All the estate which he left is a collection of me- 
dals, another of herbs, and a hbrarj rated at two 
thousand crowns which make it e\ident tint lie 
spent much more upon his mind than upon his 
bod\ 
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Peter burman \\as boin at Utiecht, on the 

26th day of June 1668 The famil}!- fiom %\hich 
he descended has for seveial generations pi oduced 
men of gieat eminence foi piety and leainmg, and 
his father, who nas professoi of divinity m the 
iimveisity, and -pastor of the city of Utrecht, was 
equally celebrated for the stiictness of his hfe^ the 
efficacy and orthodoxy of his seimons, and the 
learning and perspicuity of his academical lectures 
Fiom the assistance and instruction which such a 
fathei would doubtless have been encouiaged by the 
genius of this son not to have omitted, he was unhap- 
pily cut off at eleven yeai s of age, being at that time 
by his father’s death thiown entiiely under the care 
of his mother, by whose diligence, piet}'^, and pi u- 
dence, his education was so legulated, that he had 
scarcely any reason, but filial tenderness, to regret 
the loss of his father. 

He was about this time sent to the public school 
of Utrecht to be instructed m the leai ned languages ; 
and it will convey no common idea of his capacity 
and industiy to relate, that he had passed thiough the 

s 

- Fust pnntcd in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1T42 N, 
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cla5«e*, anti was admitted into tlic unucr^it) m Ins 
thirteentli jear 

Tins account of the rapidity of Ins progre s in the 
first part of Ins *;tudics is o stu})cndous tint though 
It is attc^ited by Ins fntnd, Dr Ostculjkc, of whom 
It cannot be reasonably suspected that he is hinnelf 
deceued, or tint he can desire to decent others, it 
must he allowed far to cacetd the limits of probabi- 
lity, if it be considcrcil, wnb regard to tlic rnetbods 
of education practi ed m onr cnnntr\, where it n not 
uncommon for the liighest genius, and most compre- 
hensne capacity, to be ent inglwl for ten years, m 
those thorny paths of httratnre, which Ihirman is 
represented to lm%c parsed in less ih ui two ami we 
must doubtless confess the most skilful of our masters 
much excelled by the address of the Dutch teachers, 
or the abditics of our greatest scholars fir surpassw! 
by those of Burman 

But, to reduce this namlivc to credibility, it is 
necessary that admiration should give jilace to in- 
quiry, and that it be discoicrcd what jiroficicncy m 
literature is espccted from a student, requesting to 
be admitted into a Dutch university It is to be 
observed that in the univcroitics of foreign countnes, 
they hav e professors of philology , or luimanity , w hose 
employment is to instruct the voungtr classes in 
grammar, rhetonck, and languages, nor do they 
engage in the study of plnlosopliy, till they have 
passed through a course of philological lectures and 
exercises, to which, in some places, two years are 
commonly allotted 

Tlie English scheme of education, which with re- 
gard to academical studies 13 more rigorous, and sets 

literary 
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literary honours at a highei price than that of any 
other countiy, exacts from the youth, ^vho are initi- 
ated in our colleges, a clegi ee of philological know- 
ledge sufficient to qualify them Foi lectures in phi- 
losophy, which aie lead to them 111 Latin, and to 
enable them to piocced in othei studies mthout 
assistance , so that it may be conjectured, that 
Burman, at his entrance into the university, had 
no such skill m languages, nor such ability of com- 
position, as are ficquently to be met, with in the 
highei classes of an English school , nor nas per- 
haps moie than moderately skilled m Latin, and 
taught the (list ludiments of Gieek. 

In the university he n as committed to the care of 
the learned Gra?vius, whose legaid fokhis father in- 
clined him to supei intend liis studies with more than 
common attention, which was soon confiimed and 
inci eased by his discoveiies of the genius of his 
pupil, and his obseivation of his diligence 
- One of the qualities which contiibuted eminently 
to qualify Grmvius for an insti uctoi of youth, ^vas 
the sagacity by which he readily discoveied the pre- 
dominant faculty of each pupil, and the peculiar 
designation by ivhich nature had allotted him to 
any species of hteratuie, and by nhich he was soon 
able to deteimme, that Bui man was lemaikably 
adapted to classical studies, and pi edict the gicat 
advances that he would make, by mdusti lously pur- 
suing the direction of his genius 

Animated by the encoui agement of a tutor so cele- 
brated, he continued the vigoui of his application, 
and, foi seveial yeais, not only attended the lectuies 
of Gr^vius, but m?de use of eveiy othei opportu- 
nity 
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nity of improvement, witli such diligence ns might 
justi) be expected to produce nn uncommon pro- 
ficienc} 

Hnv ing thus attained n siiflicient degree of classicnl 
Inouledge to qunltfv him for inquiries into other 
•jciences, he applied himself to the stud) of the Inu, 
and published a dissertation, “ dc Viccbiin i Ilajrtdi- 
tatum, which he pubhckl) defended, under the 
profe^or Van Mu}don, uilh such learning and elo- 
quence as procured him great a])j)laiisc 

Imagining, then, that the comer ition of other 
men of learning miglit be of use tou anis Ins farther 
miproieinent, and right!) judging that notions 
formed in an) <inglc «cininar) arc for the greatest 
part contra(te<l and partial lie uent to I-c)d'*n, 
where he studied philo«oph\ forajcir, underM de 
Voider, wlio ccekbrii) u is «o great, tb it the schools 
assigned to the science*, which it was his piovinco to 
teach, were not bufiicicnt, thonglivcn sp clous, to 
contain the audience that crowded Ins lectures fiom 
all parts of Lurope 

Yet he did not suffer himself to be engros cd by 
philosophical disquisitions, to the neglect of those 
studies m winch he was more early engaged, and to 
which he was perhaps by inturc bettci adapted for 
he attended at the same time Rycl luss explanations 
of lacitus, and James Gronov ms s lectures on the 
Greek writers and has often been lieird toackno\^- 
ledge, at aii advanced age, the assistance which he 
received fioin them 

Having thus passed a )ear at Leyden with great 
advantage, he returned to Utrecht, and once more 
applied himself to philological studies, by the assist- 
ance 
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nncc of (iuiiMU';, v.lio'-c ca:l\ ho])Cs (jf Ins 
\\cie uow Killed lo a lull c onUdence o{ tlial excel- 
lence at nliich lie ai'leruauh aiuvtd 

At Ulieelit, in Meu-h lOPS, in the tnentietli }cni 
of his a<;^e, lie \\as arUaneed to the<k'm(c ol <loetoi 
of Ians; on nhtcli occasion he piihh''h(d a l(‘nrn(‘d 
dls<^(,r(nlIon, ‘ dc 'J'l.ni'-aehonihns,*' and diieiidcd it 
AMth his usual (.lorjueiKc, ieainin;^ and nucvc'S 

Tlie attainnunt of thi^ Injiiour was far fioin hav- 
ing upon Buiinan that ellccd nliicli has hetn too 
often oh‘-ei\cd to be pioduccd in otlieis^ v ho, iiav- 
ing in their oami o])inion no highei object of ambi- 
tion, have elaji'-ed into idlcnebs and sccmity, and 
spent the rest of their lives m a lazy enjoyment of 
their academical dignities Bui man asjuicd to far- 
thei improvements, and not satisfied uilh the op- 
portunities of hteiaiy com ei sation winch Utiecht 
afforded, tunelled into Sv. itzeiland and Germain’, 
Avhcie he gamed an inciease both ol fan'e and 
leaining 

At his letuin fiom this exclusion, he enir^ffed m 
the practice of the law, and pleaded se\cial causes 
with such reputation, as might be hoped bv a man 
who had joined to Ins knowledge ol the law'^ the em- 
bellishments of polite liteiatme, and the stiict latio- 
cination of tiuc philosojihy, and who was able to 
employ on every occasion the giaces of eloquence 
and the pow'er of argumentation 

While Burmnn w'as hastening to high leputation 
m the coints of justice, and to those riches and 
honouis which alw^ays follow it, he was summoned 
in 1651, by the magistrates of Utiecht, to undertake 
the chaige of collectoi of the tenths, an office in that 

place 
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place of great honour, and which he accepted there- 
fore as a proof of their coiiBd ncc and esteem 
While he was engaged m this emploj ment, he 
married E\e Clotterboke, a}Oung ladv of a good fa- 
mil), and uncommon genius and beauh, by whom 
he iiad ten children, of which eight died \oung and 
onl\ two sons, Francis and Caspar, Ii\cd to console 
their mother for their fathci s death 

Neither public! business, nor domestic cares, de- 
tained Burman from the pio'^ocution of Ins literary 
enquiiies b\ which lie so muchciidtaiLd himself to 
Gkciius, that be was recommended b} him to the 
regard of the unncr&it} of Ulreclit, anti accordingly, 
jn was chosen professor of eloquence md liis- 

torj, to which was added^ after some tune, thepro- 
fessorship of tlie Gieek language, and afterwards that 
of politicks so \ arious did they concen e his abilities, 
and so extensive his knowledge 

At his entrance upon this new ])ro\ ince, he pro- 
nounced an oration upon eloquence and poetr} 
Having now more frequent opportunities of dis- 
playing his learning, lie arose, in a short time, to 
a high reputation, of which the great number of his 
auditors was a sufficient pioof, and which the pro- 
ficiency of Ins pupils shewed not to be accidental or 
undeserved 

In 1714 be formed a resolution of visiting Pans, 
not onl) for the sake of conferring in person, upon 
questions of literature, with the learned men of that 
place, and of gratifying his curiosity with a moie 
familiar knowledge of those writers vvho- 5 e works he 
pdmired, but witli a view more important, of 1 i«iting 

tjic 



the libraiieSj and making those enquiiies r/hicli 
might be of advantage to his dailing study. 

’ The vacation of the iiiiivei sit}’- allovved him to stay 
at Pans but six weeks, which he employed with so 
much dexteiity and industiy, that he had searched 
the piincipal hbraiies, collated a gieat number of 
manusciipts and printed copies, and brought back a 
gieat treasuie of curious observations. 

In this visit to Pans he contracted an acquaintance, 
among othei learned men, with the celebiated father 
Montfaucon , with whom he conversed, at his first 
interview, with no other chaiactei but that of a 
tiavellei ; but, their discouise turning upon ancient 
learning, the strangei soon gave such pi oofs of his 
attainments, that Montfaucon declaied him a ver3r 
uncommon tiaveller, and confessed his cuiiosity to 
know his name ; which he no soonei heaid, than he 
rose from his seat, and, embiacmg him with the ut- 
most ardour, expressed his satisfaction at having seen 
the man whose productions of vaiious kinds he had 
so often piaised ; and, as a leal proof of his legaid, 
offei ed not only to procure him an immediate ad- 
mission to all the libraiies of Pans, but to those m 
lemotei piovmces, which are not genei ally open to 
strangers, and undertook to ease the expences of his 
journey by piocunng him enteitamment in all the 
monasteiies of his oidei 

This favour Burman was hindered from accepting, 
by the necessity of leturning to Utiecht at the usual 
time of beginning a new coui se of lectures, to which 
there was always so gieat a concouise of students, as 
much inci eased the dignity and fame of the university 
in which he taught. 


He 
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He had already extended, to distant parts, his re- 
putation for I no wledge of ancient histor) b) atreati^e 
de Vectigalibus Populi Romani on the revenues 
of the Romans and for his kill m Greek Jearning, 
and in ancient coins, by a tract called Tupiter 1 ul- 
gurator ” and after bis return from Pans, he pub- 
lished “ Phaedru*:, first with the notes of various 
commentators and aftenvards with Ins own He 
printed many poems, made many orations upon 
different subjects, and procured an impiession of the 
epistles of Gudms and Sanavius 

While he was thus employed, the professordnps 
of history, eloquence, and the Greek language, be- 
came vacant at Leaden, bj thedeatli 6f Peruonius, 
which Burmans reputation incited the curators of 
the university to offer him upon verj generous 
terms, and which, after some struggles with hi$ 
fondness for Ins native place his friends, and his 
colleagues, he was prevailed on to accept, finding 
the solicitations from JLcyden warm and urgent, and 
his friends at Utrecht, though unwilling to be de- 
prived of him, ) et not zealous enoiigli for the honour 
and advantage of their university, to endeavour to 
detain him bv great liberality 

At hi« entrance upon this new professiorship, which 
was conferred upon him in 1715 he pronounced an 
oration upon the duty iiid office of a professor of po- 
lite literature ** De publici liuinanions Disciplmae 
* profLssoris propno officio et inuncic and shew- 
ed, by the useUihie«;s and perspicuitv of his lectures, 
that he was not confined to s|KH.uIative notions on 
that subject, having a very happy method of accom- 
modating 
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moclating his instiiictions to the different abilities 
and attainments of his pupils 

Noi did he suffer the piibhck duties of tins station 
to hindei Inni liom pi omotin«:» leaining by labours 
of a dideient kind, foi, besides many poems and 
orations nhich he lecitcd on dilleient occasions^ he 
wiote seveial piefaccs to the uorks of otlieiSj and 
published many usehil editions of the best Latin 
\vi iters, uith huge collections of notes fiom \arious 
commentators. 

lie was twice rcctoi, 01 chief got ei nor of the 
univeisity, and dischaiged that impoitant office with 
equal equity and ability, and gamed b}*^ Ins conduct 
in every station so much esteem, that when the pro- 
fessorship of histoiy of the United Piovmces became 
vacant, it w'as conleired on him, as an addition to his 
honouis and ret enues, w Inch he might justly claim; 
and aftei waids, as a pi oof of the continuance of their 
legard, and a testimony that Ins leputation was still 
mcieasmg, they made him chief libiaiian, an office 
which tvas the moie acceptable to him, as it united 
Ins business with Ins pleasuie, and gave him an op- 
poitunity at the same time of supei intending the 
libiaiy, and caiiymg on his studies. 

Such was the couise of his life, till, in Ins old ace. 
leaving off his practice of walking and othci exei cises, 
he began to be afflicted ivith the scui which disco- 
vered itself by very toi mentmg symptoms of vai lous 
kinds, sometimes distuibing his head wuth veitigos, 
sometimes causing faintness m Ins limbs, and some- 
times attacking Ins legs with anguish so exci uciatmg, 
that all his vigour was destioyed, and the powder of 

w^alking 
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>\alking entirel} til en nwny, till at length his left 
foot beciine motionlt-is The Molencc of his jiiin 
produced irrcguhr fevef?, deprived him of leat, and 
entirely debilitated his whole frame 

This tormenting disea^^c lie bore, though not vv ith- 
out some degree of impatience, jet without any un- 
becoming or imtional despondencj, and applied 
himself in the intermission of his pains to seek for 
comfort in the duties of religion 

While he laj in tins state of misery he received an 
account of the promotion of two of his grandsons, 
and a catdogne ol the king of Trances library, pre- 
sented to him bj t!ie coiiiinand of tlie king himself, 
and expressed some satisfaction on all tliesc occa- 
sions but soon diverted bis tlioughts to the more 
important consideration of his eternal state, into 
which he pas ed on the 31st of March 174I, m the 
73d jear of his age 

He w as a man of moderate statui e, of great strength 
and actiMtv, vvludi he pic erved bj temperate diet, 
without medical exactne s, and bv allotting propor- 
tions of Ills time to ichxatiou and amusement not 
suffering Ins studies to exhaust his strength, but le- 
heviiig them by fiequent mtennissions apiactice 
consistent w ith the most txtmplarj diligence, and 
which he that omits will find at last, that time may 
be lost, like money, bv unseasonable avarice 
In his houis of rel ixation he was gay, and some 
times gave waj so far to his temper, naturallj sati- 
rical, that he drew upon himsell the ill-vvill of those 
who had been unfoitunately the subjects of his 
mirth but enemies so provoked he thought it be- 
neath him to regard or to pacifj for he was fieiy, 
Vot. Xir N but 
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but not malicious, clihclamed clisbimiilatioii, and in Ina 
oay or sciious hours presence! a settled detestation 
of falsehood So that he was an ojicn and undis- 
guised fneud or enemy, entirely unacquainted with 
the aitdkes of nattcicis, but so judicious m the 
choice of fi lends, and so constant in Ins aiieetion to 
them, that those w ith whom he had conti acted fa- 
milial ity 111 his jouth, had foi tlic gieatcst jraithis 
confidence in Ins old age. 

Ills abilities, which would piobably haic enabled 
him to have excelled in any kind of learning, weie 
chiefly employed, as Ins station lequncd, on polite 
litciatuie, m which he anived at vei v uncoininon. 
knowdedge, which, howeiei, ajipeais lathei fiom ju- 
dicious compilations than oiiginal pioductions. His 
st} le IS In ely and masculine, but not w itliout hai sh- 
ncss and constraint, 1101, peihaps, ahvays polished to 
that puiitv which some wnteis have attained He 
WMs at least instrumental to the insti action of man- 
kind, by the publication of many valuable pei form- 
anccs, w'liich lay neglected by the gi eatest part of 
the learned woild , and, if leputation be estimated 
by usefulness, he may claim a liighei degiee m the 
lanks of learning than some otheis of happiei elocu- 
tion, 01 moie vigorous imagination. 

The malice 01 suspicion of those who either did 
not know, 01 did not love him, had given use to 
some doubts about his religion, which he took an 
oppoitunity of lemovmg on his death-bed by a vo- 
luntdiy declaiation of his faith, his hope of evei last- 
ing salvation fiom the levealed piomises of God, and 
his confidence m the meiits of oui Redeemci,of the 
''m.Q.Qwty of wdnch declaiation his whole behavioui m 

his 
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his long illness \^as an incontestable proof and he 
concluded Ins life, nhicli had been illustrious for 
tnany virtues, by exhibiting an example of true 
piety 

Of his worl fine have not been -able to procure a 
complete catalogue he published, 

Qumtilianus, 2 vols 4to ^ 

‘‘ Valerius Fhccus, [ Cum notis 

Ovidius, 3 vols 4to | variorum 

‘‘ Poet® Latim Minores, 2 vols 4to ) 

Buchanani Opera, 2 vols 4to 
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i. HOMAS SYDENHA^I was born in the )Tar 
1624, at Winforcl Eagle in Doisetshire, where Ins 
fatherj William Sydenham, Esq. had a large for- 
tune. Under w'hose care he "was educated, or m 
wdiat manner he passed his childhood, whether he 
made any eaily disco\eries of a genius peculiarly 
adapted to the study of natui c, 01 gave any presages 
of his futuic eminence in medicine, no infoimation 
is to be obtained. We must theiefore repiess that 
curiosity w'hich w'ould natui ally incline us to w'atcli 
the first attempts of so vigoious a mind, to pm sue it 
m its childish enquiiies, and see it struggling w'lth 
lustick prejudices, bieaking on tnfiing occasions 
the shackles of cieduhty, and giving proofs, in its 
casual excuibions, that it was formed to shake off 
the yoke of piesciiption, and dispel the phantoms 
of hypothesis 

That the stiength of Sydenham’s understanding, 
the accuiacy of his discernment, and aidom of his 
curiosity, might have been remarked fiom his in- 
fancy by a diligent observer, there is no reason to 
- ^ 

Ouginally piefixed to the New Tianslation of Di Syden- 
ham s Works, by Jolm SN\an, M, D, of Newcastle in Staffoid- 
shixe, 1742. H 


doubt. 
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doubt Tor there no matinee of nn\ tmn, \\liosc 
lit«tor} his b(xn zninuiet\ related tint ihd not in 
c\en pirt of life discover the «amc projiorlion of 
intclIccUnl M"our but it Ins been the lot of the 
grcitest jnrt of tho«c who bi\e cvtelleHl in stienct, 
to be known onlv h) thcirown writin;,s,nn<l toln\c 
le(\ behind them no rcmembnnceof thiirclornc tick 
life, or pn\ite tnnsittion<, oronh such ineinornls 
of particular pi 1 ge^^snrL on cert nn occi ions, nc 
cessinU rcconicd in public rc^i<tt in 

From thc<o it is discostml, tint at the a^o of 
eighteen, iii he coinnicncftl a comiiiomrof 

JSIagdilcn IIilI in 0\fonl, where itn not probdilc 
that he continiKsl lon^ for he infonn** us him elf, 
tint he W15 withheld from the iiniversitv hv the 
commonccriicnt of tlie war nor n it known in what 
•tale of life he eii^igc*!, or when he rtsideil during 
tint lon„ senes of pubhek coinmoiion It is indiH.'d 
report! d tint be Ind i coinini sion m tin kings 
amn, but no pirticulir nceoimt is j^i^cn of lii!» mih 
tirj conduct nonre we told wlnl nnl he obt iine-el 
when he entered into the nriiu, or wlitn, or on wlnt 
occasion, he retired from it 

It is, lioweur, certain lint if ( \cr be took upon 
him the profession of arms, he spent hut feu \tais 
in the cimp for in 1048 lie olifumd at ()\ford 
the de,,rt'c of balchelor of ph^sitk, for whieli, as 
some medicinal I now ledge is nefc «ir\, it ina\ be 
imagined that be sj^nt some lime m quahfiing 
himself 

Ills application to tlic studi of plnsukwas as 
he IiimRclf relates, produced b^ an iiecidentd nc 
quaint ince w ith Dr Co\, a j»li}Mei m emine nt at tint 

time 
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time in London, nlio in some •^Kkne^s jne^riiLcd to 
Ins biotliei, nntl, ,\Uendm" him ficquentlv on that 
occasion, cnquiied of him uh.it j)!ofi‘-sion lie de- 
signed to follou 'fhc v 011114 rn.in ans\\ 011114 that he 
was iindetci mined, the Doctor lecoinmcmkd jihy- 
$!ck to Imn, on uhal accoiml, or uitli uh.it ai^u- 
nients, it is not lelatod, but hi^’ per-.ti.isions were so 
cficctiial, that Svdenliam detcimmed to follou his 
advice, and letiicd to Oxfoid loi lei-nrc and Ojipoi- 
tiinit) to pm MIC his studies. 

It IS CMdent that tins coiuei'.ilion must have haji- 
pcncd befoio Ins piomotion to an_\ device in pli) sick, 
because he himself fixes it in the interval ot ins ab- 
sence fiom the imivcisit^ , a cncumstancc ulm h uill 
enable us to confute man} laKc repoits relating to 
Di Sydenham, u inch have been confidentl} incul- 
cated, and imphcitl} believed 

It IS the gcneial opinion that he was made a phy- 
sician by accident and necessity, and Sii Ihcliaid 
Blackinoie lepoits in plain teims [ib c/i.'cc /o //is 
7 ) cafne 0?? t]ic Small that he cng.igecl in 

piactice without any ])rcpaiatoiy study, or jncvious 
knowledge, of the medicinal sciences , and affirms, 
that, when he uas consulted by him what books he 
should lead to qualify him foi the same piofession, 
he lecommcnded Don Quixote 

«S»i/ 

That he lecommended Don Quixote toBlackmoi e, 
we aie not allowed to doubt, but the lelaler is hin- 
dered by that self-love which dazzles all mankind 
horn discoveiing that he might intend a satne v^eiy 
diffeient fioin a geneial censuie of all the ancient and 
modem wiiteis on medicine, since he might perhaps 
mean, eithei seiiously 01 in jest, to insinuate that 

Blackmoie 
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Blackmore ^vis not adaptid b) nature to the stud) of 
ph\«ick, and tint wlitlhcr lit should n.ad Ccr\ antes 
or Hippocrates, he would be equally unqualified for 
practice, and cquall) nmucctssful in it 

hatsoever was Ins ineaninjj nothin^ is more cm 
dent, than that it was a transient all) of an imagina 
tion wanned uitli ^icU, orthe negligent cfiiision of* 
a mind intent upon some other cnipl()\ iiient and in 
haste to dismiss a troublesome intruder for it is ct r- 
tam that S\denhim did not think it iinpos ihlc to 
write usefull) on medicine, because he h’ls himself 
written upon it and it is not prob ible that he car 
ned hisaamU so far, as to imagine that no man had 
e\eracquircd the same qualificitions besides him elf 
He could not but know that he rather restored linn 
Jn^ente<l most of lus principle , and tliorefore could 
not but acknowledge thcaaluool tliose writers whose 
doctrines he adopted and enforced 

lhat he cngigeel m the jiraetiee of phjsjck with 
out an} acquaintance with the lhcor\ , or I now ledge 
of the opinions or precepts of former w riters, is un- 
(loubtecllv false for he elcelares, tlntaller lie had, 
m pursuance of Ins conversation witli Dr C,o\, de- 
termined upon tlie profession of ph} siek, lie applied 
himself III eanioit lo ifj and spent ^cicial i/iuis in 
the unii enitp [aliquot annos lu acadcmiea jid e traj, 
before he begin to pr icti'c in London 

Nor was he satisfied v/ith the opjiortumties of 
1 now ledge which Oxford afforded, but travelled to 
Montpelliej, as Des^iult relates [^Disscj tation on 
Cousumptions'ji in quest of farther information 
Montpellier being at that time the most eelebratcd 
school of p!i}‘'icl so fir was Svdenliam fiom an} 

contempt 
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contempt of ncademical institutions, and so far from 
thinking it reasonable to learn pby<^ick by experi- 
ments alone, Avhich must nccc 5 ‘:arily be made at 
the hazard of life 

What can be demanded bcvond this by the most 
zealous advocate for legular education ? What can 
be expected from the most cautious and most indiis- 
tiious student, than that he should dedicate seieral 
years to the rudiments of his art, and tia\cl foi fur- 
ther instructions fiom one unneisity to another^ 

It IS likewise a common opinion, that Sydenham 
was tbiity years old befoie he formed his resolution 
of studying physick, for which I can discovei no other 
foundation than one expression in his dedication to- 
Dr Mapletoft, which seems to have given use to it 
by a gross misinteipietation , foi he only observes, 
that horn his conveisation \Mth Di Cox to the pub- 
lication of that treatise thirty years had intervened. 

Whatever may have produced this notion, or how 
long soevei it may have prevailed, it is now pioved 
beyond controversy to be false, since it appears that 
Sydenham, having been for some time absent from 
the university, leturned to it m order to pursue his 
physical enquiries before he was twenty- four years 
old, for in 1648 he was admitted to the degree of 
batcbelor of physick 

That such reports should be confidently spiead, 
even among the contemporaries of the author to 
whom they relate, and obtain in a few years such 
credit as to require a regular confutation , that it 
should be imagined that the greatest physician of 
the age arrived at so high a degree of skill, without 
any assistance from his piedecessors , and that a 

man 
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mnn eminent for inte^nu pnctiscd medicine 
chnnte, mid j^rev^ \M«e onI> I)} murder is not to 
be con'^idered without istoin^shment 

But if It be, on the other |nrt, remembered, how 
much this opinion fi\ours the hzmess of ‘^ome, nnd 
the piide of others how readily «ome men confide 
in natural sa^icit^, and hou wilhnjv most would 
•ipare tliLm‘!eI\cs the labour of accurate readme and 
tedious enquiry it will be oasil) discovered how 
mucli the interest of multitudes was engaged in the 
production and continuance of this opinion, and 
how clicaplv tlio e of wliom it was known tliat 
the) prartieed jih) ick before thev studied, it might 
satisf) themselves and others with tlie t\amplt of 
the illu&tuous Ssdenham 

It IS therefore in an uncommon degree useful to 
publish a true account of this memorable man, that 
pride tement), and idleness ma) be dcj)n\cd of 
that patronage which thc) have cnjo)cd too long 
that hie mav be secured from tlie dangerous experi- 
ments of the ignoiant and presumptuous and that 
those, who shall hereafter assume the important pro 
Vince of superintending theheilth of others, ma) 
learn from this great master of the art, that the onl) 
means of ai riv mg at eminence anjl success are labour 
and study 

From these false reports it is probable that another 
arose, to whicli thougli it cannot be with equal cer- 
tainty confuted, It does not appear that entire credit 
ought to be given The acquisition of a Latin st)lc 
did not seem consistent with thc manner of life im- 
puted to him nor v as it piobablL tint he who 
had so dihgcntlv cuUiv ited the ornamental paits of 

general 
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ccneral literature, Vvould ha\c ueo;leetcfl the c'^scntial 
studies of his ouu proh'ssion therefore A\ho 

ucre detcrminefl, at^sllalc\{l pure, to iclain him 
in then own jiaitv, and icpic‘-f.nl him crpially i;;- 
noiant and dann;^ with thein<-{l'.cs, demtd inm the 
cicdit of u iitincj lii'^ oun woiL*' in the lan^u.’^e in 
ulnch they ueie jnihhdied, ard a'-^ciled, hut witii- 
ont pi oof. that tliev ueic comjiO'ed In him m 
Knahsh, and tianslated into Latin In Dr Ma- 
]5letofi. 

Whcthei Dr ^lapletoft Ined and nas fanuiiar with 
him during the wliole time in uliich tiiese rcvcial 
treatises n’cic punted, ticatues wiitlen on particiilai 
oecacioii';, and pi inted at jiei tod-. considerahK distant 
fiom cacli othei, ue have had no oppoitimit} of on- 
quiiing, and thcrefoic cannot demonstrate llic false- 
hood of this lepoit • but d it be con'-uku-d how un- 
likely it is that an} man should engage in a nork so 
laboiious and so little neco-.saiy, only to advance the 
reputation of anorher, or that he should htue leisure 
to continue the same office ujion all following occa- 
sions, if it be icmemheiod how seldom such hteiaiy 
combinations aiefoiincd, and how soon they aie for 
the greatest part dissolved, thcie will appear no 
reason foi not allow ing Di Sydenham the laurel of 
eloquence as w'ell as physick 

It 

' Since the foicgoing w. 15 written, we liiwc cccn pkli WaicK 
Lives of the Pro&ssors of Gicslnm College , who, in tlie life of 
Dr Majiletolt, si\s, that in 1076 Di Sjilcnhain published his 
Ob<!ei vuti07i( ’! medicct circa nioibariim aentorvm hi’iiouavi ct luic- 
tioremy which he dcchcitcd to Di Maplctolt, wlio at the desne 
of the authoi had translated them into Latin , and that the othci 
pieces of that excellent ph}sician wcic translated into tint lin- 


gvage 
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It IS observaUe, ihdXAxis Processus LitegUj pub- 
lished after Ins death, disco\ei‘s alone more skill in 
the Latin language than is commonl) ascribed to 
him, and it surelj mil not be suspected, that the 
olhciousness of his friends %ms continued after his 
deatlij or that lie procured the book to be translated 
only that, by leading it behind him, he might se- 
cure Ills claim to his other writings 

It IS asserted b} Sir Hans 6loanc, that Dr Syden- 
ham, nith \\honi he was familiarly acquaintul, was 
particularly aersed m thewiitingi^ of the great Ro- 
man orator and jihilosopher and there is evidently 
such a luvuriance m his style as may discover the 
author which gave him most pleasure, and most en- 
gaged his imitation 

About the same time that he became batchelorof 
physick, he obtained, by the interest of a relation, a 
fellowship of All Souls college, liaving submitted by 
the sub'scnption required to the authority of the visi- 
tors appointed by the parliament, upon what pnn- 
ciples, or how consistently with Iiis former conduct, 
it IS now impossible to discover 

When he thought himself qualified for practice, 
he fixed Ins lesidence in Westminster, became doc- 
tor of physic! at Cambridge, received a licence from 
the college ot physicians, and lived in the first dt- 
gieeof reputation, and the greatest affluence of prac- 
tice, for many years, without any other enemies 

p:ua;;e Iiy I\Ir Gilbert Hwera of Tnnily College Cambridge a 
student in jmjiick ami fnend of Dr Miplctoft But as Mr 
\V arti like otlu-rs negl tts to bring any jii oof oT Ins assertion 
the que Uon cannot faiily be ileculeil by 1 l authority On'r 
fdit 


than 
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than those which he raised by the '^uperioi merit of 
his conduct, the blighter lustic of his abilities, or 
his impiovements of his science, and Ins contempt 
of pel melons methods supported onl}^ by authority 
in opposition to sound leason and indubitable expe- 
iience. These men aie indebted to linn for con- 
cealing then names, when he records their malice, 
since they have theieby escaped the contempt and 
detestation of posteiity. 

It IS a melancholy leflection, that they ^\ho have 
obtained the highest reputation, by pi eserv ing oi re- 
stoiing the health of otheis, have often been huiried 
away befoie the natuial decline of life, or have passed 
many of then 5^eais undei the torments of those dis- 
tempeis which they piofess to lelieve. In this num- 
bei was Sydenham, whose health began to fail in the 
52d year of his age, by the frequent attacks of the 
gout, to uhich he was subject foi a gieat pait of his 
life, and which was afteiuaids accompanied uith the 
stone in the kidneys, and, its natural consequence, 
bloody-urine. 

These weie distempers which even the art of Sy- 
denham could only palliate, without hope of a pei - 
feet cure, but which, if he has not been able by his 
precepts to instruct us to remove, he has, at least, by 
his example, taught us to bear , for he nevei beti ayed 
any indecent impatience, or unmanly dejection, under 
his torments, but suppoited himself by the leflec- 
tions of philosophy, and the consolations of leligion, 
and in eveiy mteival of ease applied himself to the 
assistance of others with his usual assiduity. 

After a life thus usefully employed, he died at his 
house in Pall-mall, on the 29th of December 1689, 

and 
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and was buncd in the aile near tlic south door, of 
the eJnneh of St James m Westminster 

Wlntwas his character, ns n j)h}sicnn, appears 
from tlie treatises which he Ins left, whicli it is not 
necessar} to cpitomnc or transciibc and from them 
itmaj likewi e be collected, that his skill inph^sicl 
was not his hi Jicst excellence that his whole cha- 
racter was amiable tint his chief view was the be- 
nefit of mankind, and the chief motuc of Ins actions 
the will of God, whom he mentions witli reicrencc, 
well becomin^ the most cnlightcntd and most penc 
trating mind He was benevolent, candid, and 
communicative, sincere, and religious qualities, 
which It were liappy if thev could cop) from 
him, who emulate his knowledge, and imitate lus 
mctlioch 
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J. HERE IS always this advantage in contending 
with illustiious adversaucs, tliat the combatant is 
equallj^ immoitalized by conquest or defeat He 
that dies by the s^^ord ot a hero \m 11 always be men- 
tioned when the acts of his enemy arc mentioned. 
The man, of whose life the following account is of- 
fered to the pubhck, was indeed eminent among Ins 
own pai ty, and had qualities, which, employed in a 
good cause, w'ould ha\e given him some claim to 
distinction , but no one is now so much blinded with 
bigotiy, as to imagine him equal either to Ham- 
mond 01 Chilhngwoi th , noi would his meinoiy, 
perhaps, have been preserved, had he not, by being 
conjoined with illustiious names, become tlie object 
of pubhck cuiiosity, 

FRANCIS CHEYNEL w'as bom in l 6 oS at 
Oxford -f-, wheie his fatliei Di John Cheynel, wdio 
had been fellow of Coijius Chiisti College, practised 
physick with great leputation. He was educated m 
one of the grammai schools of his native city, and 
m the beginning of the year 1G23 became a member 
of the university 

Fust pnnted in The Student, IT'S! H 

t Vide Wood’s Atli Ov Ong Edit 

It 
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It !<: probililc lint lie lost Ijk fillier uhcii he 
Acn \ounp, for it ip|y irs lint litfon 10*5 
molIiLr Ind pi irnul Dr Ahho , hi<hoji of Silnbiin , 
uhoni 'b(. Inii liUui ^ htineti 1 rom thi*! iTnmnr;i. 
Itcnctivt'd pxit nihitili^c for lin inotlicr lioinij 
nou allied to I)r Ilrtnl, ihuM'jrilcti of Mtrtoji col 
h-gt, cxcrtwl Iter !ntcn.Nt Mj^oroinlv , 
admitted there nprohilioncr, and aftcnv'inlsobtiinetl 
u fellowship • 

Ilmin^ fn! tn thedojp*'*/ of in-^tc r of arl% he sns 
ndniittcfl to orders arcordiiiR to the nte< of tin 
chureh of I ii"hnd, niid In Id n cuna nnrOiLfonl 
to^'Cthcr with his fellots hip Ht coiitiiiticd in hn 
toiler till he \\n^ (pi iIiIk*<I h\ his \nr‘ofrt(idtnct 
for the (U^TC't of biUlnlor of diviniti, whicb he 
ntlcmpte*d to tib( m 16,1 Inii was dinicd his 
j^race for di putmt» (onceniin^ prudc^liintion, 
contnn to the Kings injunction* 

This refinal of hn dipxx ht tnintions in hts 
ckdicration lo hn nceonnt of Mr Chilhnipiorth 
“ Do not concd c tint I <intch up nn jkii in nn 
niig?^ mood, th it I might cent nu dangerous uit, 
ind CISC mj ourlnirdened spleen, no, no 1 ha\e 
“ 'ilmost forgotten the M<:itiition of 'Merton college, 
and the denial of iitj gncc, the plundering of nij 
** lioine, ind little libnrv J 1 now when, nnd where, 
and of wliom, to demand sTti*fiction for nil thc*e 
injuries 'imi indignities I have le*amt cen/t/m pla 
** qOs Spai lava unbthiati ro/jcoyweir 1 Iimc not 
“ learnt liow to plunder others of goods, or living, 
“ and mnl c nn st If ‘imciuN hv ft'rce of arms I ivill 

* \ jtlr W <kk 1 « tth Ov On^ J hi 
i t idc IVootls iiKt Unn Ox Oiig LJlt 

“ not 
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‘‘ not take a Iniii'^ \Onch bclonj;efl to am f’ml. ‘'tu- 
(lioiiSj learned delinquent, unle';'' it be the much 
‘‘ neglected Lommrndam ort-oine lordly j)relatc, con- 
denined by llic Ivnonn bins of the lanrl, and the 
“ Inghcst coiiit of the kingdom, for ‘-oine oHcncc of 
“ the tn^t magnitude” 

It IS ob?ci vable, tliat lie dt clan‘s lmn<=elf to have 
almost foigot Ins injuric^' and mdigmUe^' tliongh he 
lecounts them v/Uh an apjieaiance' ol aciimon}, 
nhich IS no jiroof that the nnjircssion is mtu h \seak- 
cned , and insinuates his design of demanding, at a 
propel time, ‘satisfaction for them 

These vexations neie the con>equcncc, lathei, of 
the abuse of leainmg, tlian the want of it, no one 
that leads his noiks can doubt tiiat he was tuibulent, 
obstinate, and petulant, and leady to instinct Ins su- 
jicriois, when he most needed mstiiiction fiom them 
Whatevei he believed (and tlie warmth of his ima- 
gination natuially made him jiiecijntate m foinimg 
his opinions) he thought himself obliged to piofess, 
and w'hat he jnofessed he was ready to defend, w ith- 
outthat modesty which is alw ays pi udent, and gene- 
lally necessaiy, and which, tliough it was not agiee- 
able to Ml. Cheynel’s tcmpei, and theiefoie readily 
condemned by him, is a v^eiy useful associate to 
truth, and often intioduces hei by degices, wheie 
she never could have forced hei w ay by ai gument 
or declamation. 

A ternpei of tins kind is genei ally inconvenient 
and offensive m any society, but in a place of educa- 
tion IS least to be tolerated , foi, as authority is ne- 
cessaiy to instruction, whoever endeavours to destroy 
subordination, by weakening that revereilce wdiich is 

claimed 
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clitmcti b\ (hose to whom tIitf,uircInn«lnj)or)outh 
Is commuted b\ (lit ir coimtrv, defe its at oticc the 
nistitution nnd nn\ be druen from a socictv 
In which he thinks him<elftoo wi c to be governed, 
nnd in which he is tootouiij, to teach, nnd too ojii- 
iiinnalne to Icani 

Jhi« nn} be le-idiK Mijipo ed to ha\e been tin ca«c 
ofClie\nel andiknow not how tIio«e can he blamed 
for ceiiMirni" hi*! conduct, or piini hin;; liis di o!k. 
dienccjwhoind a ri;,ht(oj;o\ern him, nnd who mi„ht 
eertaiiiU net willu*ciii d *!inctrU\, mil with greater 
knowledge 

With re^nnl to tlie \isihtinn of Merton college, 
the account is c(|iiall\ ob cure \i ilors na well 
known to b gtnei dlv < iUc'i! to rc-j^nl-te the ifinrsof 
collcf^sw In n tin iiKinbcndi a^ree with their head, 
orwith oncaiiolhcr and the temper that Dr CIh\ 
ncl diM our* will e isiU iiichne hts r* adi r to«u«pert 
tint he could not lon^lueinain plaei wUhoulfinil 
jiiL, soiiK occasion for dt hate nordeliite nnv ques- 
tion without < irr\ 1 1* his op|>osition to such n length 
as ini^lit mal e a mod*.ritor neces or\ M helficr 
tills wns Ins conduct it M<rto», oi whitlier m up 
jieal to the \jsUors lutliorite u is nude In him or 
Ills ad\er<arKs, or an) other meniher of the college, 
is not to he known it ippoir'* oiiU tint there w is 
a Msitation, that he &ufl*,red b} it, ami re ented liis 
punislinient 

lie was alterward pre eiiltd to a Ining of grcit 
\ ihu near Banbiir^, where ho h ul somcclisputc w ith 
archbishop J and Of this dispute I h i\e lound no 
particular account Cilaniy onl) si\s, he hid a 
luflle with bishop I aud, while at liis height 

Vor MI O 
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Had Cheynel been equal to bis adveisaiy in great- 
ness and learning, it had not been easy to ha\e found 
eitliei amoie pioper opposite; foi they weie both, 
to the last degiee, zealou';, active, and pertinacious, 
and would have afToided mankind a ‘spectacle of le- 
solution and boldness not oltcn to be seen But 
the amusement of beholding the stiuggle nould^ 
baldly have been without dangei , as they weietoo 
iieiy not to have communicated their heat, though 
it should have pioduced a conflagiation of then 
countiy. 

About the yeai 1641, 'vhen the whole nation was 
engaged in the controveisy about the lights of the 
church, and necessity of episcopac}^, he declaied 
himself a Piesbyteiian, and an enemy to bishops, 
liturgies, ceiemonies, and was consideied as one of 
the most leal ned and acute of his party , for, having 
spent much of his life in a college, it cannot be 
doubted that he had a consideiable knowledge of 
books, which the vehemence of his tempei enabled 
him often to display, when a more timorous man 
would have been silent, though in leaining not his 
infenoi . 

When the war broke out, hlr. Cheynel, in conse- 
quence of his principles, declared himself foi thePai- 
liament ; and as he appears to have held it as a fiist 
principle, that all gieat and noble spirits abhor neu- 
trality, theie IS no doubt but that he exeited himself 
to gam pioselytes, and to promote the iiiteiest of that 
party which he had thought it his duty to espouse. 
These endeavours were so much legarded by the pai- 
hanient, that, having 4 aken the covenant, he was 
nominated one of the assembly of divines, w'ho were 

to 
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to meet itWcstimnstcrforUic scttlLmcntof the new 
discipline 

Uns distinction drew nece<^«'iril\ upon iiini the 
Intred of the in\ ilicrs 'itid Ins living being not fir 
di<^(ant from the knigi» head qu'nter«, he received a 
visit from some of the troops, vvlio, ns he nlhrms, 
plundered his hoii'^e, and drove him from it ills 
living, winch vvns, 1 sujipose, considered as forfeited 
b) his absence, (though he was not siiflcrcd to con- 
timic upon it,) was t,iven to a clcrgvinan, of v\ horn 
he sa)s, that he would become a stage better than n 
pulpit a censure w Inch I can m ither confute nor ad 
niit, because I liavc not di«coverct!wlio wasliis succes- 
sor lie then rctire<l info Sii se\, to exercise ins mi 
nistrj among Ins friends, in a pi ice where, as lie ob- 
erves, there had hi. on little of the power of rvhgion 
either knownorpncti cd \s no n i on can bcgiv» n 
wh) the inhahitants ofSiis \ should have less know- 
ledge or virtue than tho o of other phees It ina\ be 
suspcctc<l that he mean iioiliing more tlrn a ])! ce 
wlicre tlic Presbyterian dticiplme or principles had 
never been received AVc now ob^trve that the 
Methodists, where they catter tiiciro] imrns, repre- 
sent themselves as prcatliing ibt gocnel ro unron- 
verlcd nations and eniliiisiisis of nil kimK hue 
been inchned to di gnibC their piriirul ir tenets v iili 
pompous appeit itions «iid (o inJtip.inc themsrlv es the 
great mstrumeuts of alvation yi t it inu t bi con- 
fes cd tint all pi ices are not equally enlightened that 
in the ino t civili/«l nations thci-e aie many comers 
which may b- called barbarous, vvhcrcneitherpohte- 
n»»ss, nor religion nor the common arts of life, have 
yet been cultivated md it is likewise certain, that 
o 2 the 
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the inhabitants of Siisse\ have been sometimes men- 
tioned as lemaikablc tor brutality 

Fiom Sussex he vent often to London, vhcre, in 
1643, he pieachcd thiee tunes befoie the parlia- 
ment, and, letuininn in Noiembei to Coklic'^ter, 
to keep the inonthl) fast there, as was Ins custom, 
he obtained a con\03’ o( sixteen soldieis. who'^e bra- 
vely or good loitune was such, that they faced 
and put to flight more than tw o hundred ol the king's 
forces 

In thisjoiiincv he found Mr Chilhngwoi tli in the 
hands of the paihanient’s troops, of wliose sickness 
V and death he 2;a\c the account, which has licen sul- 
ficientl}^ made know n to the learned w 01 Id by Mr 
Maucaux', m Ins Life of Chillingw'oith 

Mhth regal d to tins 1 elation, itmay be obsei \ ed, that 
it IS wntten w’lth an an of feailess \eiacitv, and w'lth 
the spiiit of a man wdio thinks Ins cause just, and his 
behaviour without lepioach, noi does theie appear 
any leason foi doubting that Cheynel spoke and 
acted as he 1 elates toi he docs not publish an apo- 
logy, but a challenge, and wntes not so much to ob- 
viate calumnies, as to gain from otheis that applause 
which he seems to have bestow'ed vei y libei ally upon 
himself foi his behavioui on that occasion. 

Since, theiefoie, this 1 elation is credible, a gieat 
pait of it being suppoited by evidence which can- 
not be lefuted, IMi Maizeaux seems veiy justly, in 
his Life of Mr Chillingw^oith, to oppose the com- 
mon lepoit, that his life was shoitened by the inhu- 
manity of those to whom he was a pi isoner , for 
Cheynel appears to have pieserved, amidst all his 
detestation of the opinions ivhich he imputed to > 

him. 
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him, i greit kindness to his person, nnd ^cncntlon 
for his capacity nor does he appear to lia\e been 
cruel to him, otherwise than by that incessant im- 
portunity of disputation, to wliicii he was doubtless 
incited b) a sincere belief of the danger of his soul, 
if he should die without renouncing some of his 
opinions 

The same kindness which made him desirous to 
convert him before his death, would incline Iiim to 
prcaene him from dying before be was converted 
and accordingly we find, that when the castle was 
yielded, he took care to procure him a commodious 
lodging when he was to have been unscasonablv^ re- 
moved, he attempted to shorten bisjourntv, which 
he knew would be dangerous when thcplnsician 
wasdi«giistcd by Chilhngwoith s distrust, ht prevailed 
upon him, as the symptoms greiv more danger- 
ous, to renew liis visits and wlien death left no 
other act of kindness to be practiced, procured him 
the rites o^ banal, which some would have denied 
him 

Hiving done thus far justice to the liunnmty of 
Chey nel, it is proper to enquire how fir he deserves 
blame He appeats to have extended none of that 
kindness to the opinions of Chilhngwortb, winch he 
shewed to his person for he interprets cvciy word m 
the worst erise, and seems iiidustiious to discover m 
eveiy Imehercsies which nii^ht havcescaped forcvei 
any other apprehension he appears always ‘sus- 
picious of some latent mahgnitv, and leady to perse 
cute what he only «iuspects, with the same violence 
as if it h4.d been openly avowed in dl bis procedure 
he shews himself sincere, but without candour 

About 
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Ahoui till‘d Inni ( Iks ml, m piirMtanco of his nn- 
ivii .il auloiu , nlttmlitl liu utni\ umU i tiu conini.mfl 
ol the call ol I'h'-cx, aiul adfhd thc'jii.u't oi \alour 
lo that of learning: , foi h( di-,Uiir,ut 4 H(l lum^^c if 
niiiHi h} Ills pt'i‘'Oi' il i)raM IV, atul oht.um (i *'o nun h 
skill 111 llic scuMce of wai, that his roniinaiuh vrie 
ohevcdhv the c oIoulK with as nutfh u •>])( < t .v th'x-c 
of the general. I lo '-Loins iiid< ( d, to Ii.u f hi c'n horn 
a snldifi, for lie had an intiijjidif) v.imh va^ ucmt 
to he shaken hv an\ damper, and a spnit o{ entf rpii'-c 
not to he discoiuaj;cd 1 m ddht uh\ , ulm h vitc sup- 
poitc<l liy an nnusn.tl (Klok f»t hodi!\ stnn^th. JIis 
ser\ jccs of ai! Ivind^ wci , tnoiii;!it ol so nnu h import- 
ance h\ tlic Xki> kaim I'L til, it ini\ hi stowed upon 
him the In inu, of Ik l \ oi tli, in k'insp\. Tins In mg 
was of the vtlue ol 700/ //c/ ainn/n’, lonn which 
they had ejected ,i man u maikaidi lui 'in ]o>alty, 
and Iheicfore, m then opinion, laA ^ oitht of such 
revenues. And it ma\ he enquned, whcthci in ac- 
cepting this picfeiment Cheyncl <hd not Molate 
the protestation which lie makes m the jiassage 
aheady recited, and whethei he did not sullei his 
resolutions to be ovei-hoinc by the tcnijitations of 
wealth 

In 164G, wdien Oxfoid was taken by the loiccs of 
the Parliament, and the icfoimation ol the Umvci- 
sity w'as lesolveel, AIi. Cheynel was sent, with six 
otheis, to piepaic the way for a visitation , being 
authorised by the Pailiament to pi each m any of the 
chuiches, w'lthout legard to the light of the mem- 
beis of the university, tliat their doctime might 
prepare then heareis toi the changes w'hich w'eie in- 
tended. 


When 
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When the) 'irrnecl it Oxford, they be^nn to exe- 
cute their commission, bj possessing themseUes of 
the pulpits but, if the relation of Wood* is to \n 
regardtdjUcrehc'ird uitlx\ei) littlcitnention Tho'se 
w ho had been nccustonied to the preachers of Oxford 
andthcliturg) ofthecImrchofLngI'ind,ucriioflcndcd 
at the emptiness of their discourses, u liicli u ere noisy 
and unmeaning at theuiuisu il gestures, the uilddis 
tortions and the uncouth tone xMtli which the) neie 
delnercd at the coldness of their pra)ers for tlic 
I ing, and the vehemence and cxubcranc?c of tho«e 
which tliev did not fail to utter for f/ie blessed coun- 
cils and actions ofthc Parliament and arm) and at, 
uJiatwas surtl) not tp be remarked without indigna- 
tion, their omission of the Lord j> Pra} cr 

But power easily supplied the want of reverence, 
and the) proceeded in their plan of reformation 
and thinking sermons not so efiicacious to conversion 
as private interrogatories and exhortations, they tsla 
blished a weekl) meeting for ficciiig tcndei con- 
sciences fi om sci uple, at a house tint, fi oin the biisi 
ness to which it was appropintcd, was called the 
Sci uple shop 

With this project they were so well pleased, tint 
they «cnt to the Parliament an account of it which 
was afterwards printed, and is ascribed b) Wood to 
Mr Chejiiel They contmutd for some weeks to 
hold their meetings reguHrlv, and to admit gicat 
numbers,' whom curiosity, or a dcaire of conviction, 
or a compliance with the piev ailing part), brought 
thither But their tranquilht) was quid 1) disturbed 

* Vide Woods Hist Antiq Oxon Ori'^ Ldit 

>>} 
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by the tuibiilcncc of U)cIncIcpcn(]ents''^^0‘^c.o})inioii'5 
then piexailccl .imon^ the* soldiers, and ucie \eiy in- 
diistnoiU'l} piopagatcd b) the di‘:coiii‘-cs ot Y illiam 
Eaiburv. a jiieac'her of i^ieat leputation ainonj; them, 
■who one da\ ‘'athciinfj: a crmsideiable nuinbei of hib 
most zealous fullontis, nentto the house a];pointed 
foi the icsoluUon oi sciupies, on a day which uas 
set apait foi the disquisition of tlu digniU and oilice 
of a iTnnbter, and hcfran to dis])ute ^\lth great \ehe- 
mence against the Pi esh\ ten.nis, \\ horn lie denied to 
baveau} t. ne ministci samong Lhcm,and \\hoscassem- 
bliCrt lie afFii incrl not to be the ti ue cliimh He uas 
opposed V ith equ.’i heat In the Picshn Ici lans, and at 
length ihc) agieed to exanuSc. the pointanolhcrday, 
in a legulai disputation Aecoidnigl^ , they aiqipintcd 
tjie 12 th of Novembei foi an cnqnii\, “whether, 
the Chi istiwa chinch, the office of inmistei is 
committed t( any paiticulai persons 
On the day fixed, the antagonists apjieared each 
attended by gieat numbeis; but when the question 
was pioposed, they began to wi angle, not about the 
doctiine which they had engaged to exanimej but 
about the teims of the pioposition, whicli the Inde- 
pendents alleged to be changed since then agree- 
ment, and at length the soldiei s insisted that the ques- 
tion should be, “ Whether those who call them- 
“ selves ministers have moie right oi povier to pi each 
“the gospel than any othei man that is aChiis- 
tian This question w’as debated foi some time 
with great vehemence and confusion, butwnthout any 
piospectof a conclusion At length, one of the sol- 
diers, who thought they had an equal light with the 
jest to engage in the controversy, demanded of the 

Presby- 
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Prcsh} ternns, hence tht} them ehe^reccued tlicir 
oulerb, uhetlier from btshopb, or nny other j)ersons 
This une\])ectcfl inttrrOjptor^ put Oiein to grent 
di/f/culties for it inppened tint they ntre 'll) ordiin- 
ed b\ the hi'shops, which thtj durst not ncknow- 
Icdge for ftnr of exposing thtm^seUcs to a genenl 
censure, and being com icttd fiom tlieir ow n dcclan 
tiom m which thc\ had fiequently condemned I pis- 
copam IS contrary to Cliiistnnit} nor durst tiic} 
dtn} it, because thc) might ime been confuted, and 
must at once ha\e smtl into contempt 1 he soldier?, 
seeing tlnir ptr[)U\rt\, insulted thtm nnd wcll^ 
aua), boasting ofth irMclor} nor did the Prtsbj- 
tcrians fo «onic time, recover pint enough to renew 
their mectnig^, or to proceed in the v. or) of casing 
con CKlHts 

Earbur} exulting at the victor}, which, not Ins 
own abihtit , but thesubtilt) of the '>o)(lierInd pro 
cured him, began to vent Iiis notions of ever} kind 
without ccruple, and at lenj,lh asserted, that “the 
“ Saints had an equal measure of the di\me nature 
“with our Saviour, though not cquall} manifest 
it the same time he took upon him the dignity of i 
prophet, and 4>ogan to utter pi edictions I'olating to the 
affairs of England and licland 

Ills prophecies were not mucli legardrd, but his 
doctrine was censured b} the Presb}terians m their 
pulpits and I\^r Cheynel challenged him to a disjiu- 
tation, to which he agreed, and at Ins fiibt appeal 
ance in St Mar} « church addressed Ins audience in 
tlie following maniici 

“ Christian friends, kind fellow soldieis, and wor- 
*' ^hy students, I, tjie humble servant of all mankind, 

am 
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am tins da) dia\\n, agaiii'^tmy onf of nn coll 
into tins publick a^scnibl}*, Ij} the double ciiain of 
“ accusation and a challenge iioni the pulpit 1 ba^e 
been chaigednith lieicy , I ha\cbecn chnllengcd 
to come hithei in a lettci untten by Tvli Fianci'; 
“ Chcvnel. Ileie linn i ‘'tand in deience of inysell 
“ and mydoctiinCj v, Inch I ''ball intioduce v.itb only 
“ tins declaiatioiij tliat I claim not tiie ofilce of a 
ministei on account of an\* outlaid call, though I 
^Mbimeily leccned ouhnation noi do I Ixiast of 
lilinnindfion, oi the knowledge ot oui Sa\ioui, 
though I have been held in csfccin bv othcis, and 
“ foimeily by m} sell For I non dcclaic, that I 
“ know nothing aini am nothing, noi \vOuld I be 
thought of otheiwise than as an enqunei and 
seekci ” 

Kc then ad\anc<.d his foiiner position in stionger 
lei ms, and uitli .additions equally detestable, nhich 
Che\nel attacked v, ith the vehemence which, in so 
warm atempei, sucli hoirid assei tions might natu- 
rally excite The dispute, liequently mtei i upted by 
the clamours of the audience, and tumults laiscd to 
disconceit Cheynel, who was voiy unpopulai, con- 
tinued about four houis, and then bc^ the contio- 
vei lists giew \^ealy, and letired 'i’h • Fi esbytei lans 
afteiwaids thought thev should moie speedily put an 
end to the heresies of Eaibuiy by powei than by ar- 
gument, and, by soliciting Geneial Fairfax, pi o- 
cuied his lemoval 

Ml Cheynel published an account of this dispute 
imdei the title of Faith tiiumph mg over Eiioi and 
“ Heresy in a Re^ elation,” &c. noi can it be doubted 

but 
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but he had the -Victor), where his can've ga\e him so 
great supenont) 

Somewhat before this, hi captious and jictulant 
disposition engaged him in a controversy, from which 
he could not expect to gam equal reputation Er 
Hammond had not long before published his P;^c- 
//ca/Cfl/ec/(!MW,inwhichMr Cheyiicl, accordingto 
his custom, found many errors implied, if not as- 
serted and therefore, as it was inucli read, thought 
it convenient to censure it in the pulpit Of tins 
Dr Hammond being informed,, (hsircd Inin m a 
letter to communicate his objections to winch Mr 
Cheynel returned an answer, written with his usual 
temper, and therefore somew hat perv < taC 1 lie con- 
trover^y was drawn out to a consideiable length 
and the jiapers on both sides were afterwards made 
pubhcl by Dr Hammond 

In 1G47, It was detcrimned by jiarlnnient, tint 
the reformation of Oxford should be moroigorously 
carried on and Mr Cheynel was noininited one of 
the visitors The general process of the vmtation, 
the firmness and hdehty of the students theaddiess 
by which the enquiry was delayed, and the stcadi- 
110 s with which It was opposed, wlifch arc very jiai- 
ticularly related by 'vVood, and after him by Walker, 
it IS not necc^^ary to mention heic, as they relate 
not more to Dr Cheynel s life than to tho e of his 
associates 

There i«, indeed, some reason to believe that he 
was more acti\c and virulent than the rest, becaiwe 
heappears to havebcen charged m a paiticular manner 
with some of their most unjustifiable me isui cs He 
Vas accused of proposing th«t the members of the 
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Univeisity should be denied the assistance of counsel, 
and was lampooned b}'' name, as a madman, in a sa- 
tiie written on the visitation 

One action, which shews the violence of his tem- 
pei, and his disregaid botli of humanity and decency, 
when they came in competition with his j^assions, 
must not be foi gotten The visitors, being offended 
at the obstmac}’ of Ei Fell, Dean of Chiist-church, 
and Vice-chancelloi of the Univeisity, having fiist 
deprived him of his vice-chancelloi<?hip, determined 
afteiwaids to dispossess him of his deaneiy , and, m 
the com se of then pioceedings, thought it piopei to 
seize upon his chambei s m the college This w as an 
act which most men uouid willingly have refeiied to 
the officeis to whom the law assigned it , but Chey- 
nel’s fill y prompted him to a different conduct He, 
and thiee moie of the visitois, went and demanded 
admission ; which, being steadily lefused them, they 
obtained by the assistance of a file of soldieis, w’ho 
foiced the doois -with pick-axes Then enteiing, 
they saw^ Mis Fell in the lodgings, Di Fell being 
in piison at London, and oideied her to quit tliem ; 
but found her not moie obsequious than hei hus- 
band They repeated their oi ders w itli menaces, but 
weie not able topievail upon hei to lemove They 
then 1 etii ed, and left her exposed to the brutality of 
the soldieis, whom they commanded to keep posses- 
sion, wdiich Mrs Fell, how evei , did not leave About 
nine days afteiwaids she received another visit of the 
same kind fiom the new chancelloi, the eail of 
Pembi oke , w4io having, like the othei s, oi dei ed her 
to depart Without effect, tieated hei with repioachful 
language, and at last commanded the soldieis to take 

> her 
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her iij) m her clnir, ind cany her out of doors Her 
daughtei*^, and ^omc other gentlewomen tint were 
with her, wcie aiterwirds treated in the same man 
ner one of whom jnedicted, without dejection, that 
«;hc should enter the house again with less difficult}, 
at some other time nor was she mistaltn in her 
conjccturt, for Ur lell li\td to be lestored to ins 
dc mer} 

At the reception of the chancellor, Chc} nel, as the 
most accompli lied of the tisiUir , Ind the province 
of prescntinghim with thetnsigns of his office, some 
of wliicli were counterfeit, and addressing him with 
a proper oration Of this spew'd!, winch Wood has 
preserved, I slnll give some pis^-igcs, by wlnclia 
judgment nn} be made of liis orator} 

Of tlie staves of the hcidics he observes, that 

some irc stained w ith double guilt, tint some are 
“pale with fear and that others Inve been made 
^ u&e of as crutches, for the supjiort of bad causes 
“ and dc-sptrate foitunc and lie remarks of the 
bookof btatutcswhich he delivers, tiiat “the ignorant 
“ ma} perhaps admire the splendor of the cover, but 
“ the learned I now th it the real treasure is w ithin * 
Of these two sentences it is easily discovered, that the 
first is forced and unnvtunl, and the second trivial 
and low 

Soon afterw irds ^Ir Che} nel was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for winch his grace 
had becndcincd him m 1G41, and, as he then suffered 
for an ill timed assertion of the Presbyterian doc- 
trines, lie obtained that Ins degree should be dated 
from the time at winch he was refused it an ho 
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noui which, howevei, did not Secure him fiom being 
soon aftei publickly lejiroached as a madman. 

But the vigour of Cheynel vas thought by his 
companions to deseive piofit as well as lionour ; 
and Di. Bailey, the president of St. John’s College, 
being not more obedient to the authoiity of the par- 
liament than the lest, was depiived of his levenucs 
and authoi ity, with which Mr Cheynel was imme- 
diately invested , who, with his usual coolness and 
modesty, took possession of the lodgings soon aftei, 
by bi caking open the doois 

This picieiment being not thought adequate to 
the deserts oi abilities of jMi. Cheynel, it was thcre- 
foiedesned, by the committee of Paihament, that 
the visitois would lecoramend him to the lectuie- 
ship of divinity founded by the Lady Maigaret. 
To lecommend him, and to choose was at that 
time the same , and he had now the pleasure of 
piopagating his daihng doctime of pi edestmation, 
without inteiiLipti on, and without danger. 

Being thus flushed with powei and success, there 
is little icason foi doubting that he gave way to his 
natuial vehemence, and indulged himself m the ut- 
most excesses of i aging zeal, by winch he was indeed 
so much distinguished, that, m a satne mentioned by 
Wood, he IS dignified by the title of Aich-visitoi ; 
an appellation which he seems to have been indus- 
tiious to deseive by severity and inflexibility for, 
not contented with the commission which he and his 
colleagues had already received, he piocured six or 
seven of the membeis of Paihament to meet privately 
in Ml Rouse’s lodgings, and assume the style and 

authority 
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'vUtUdnty of a committee, •’nd from tbefn obtiined a 
more extendve and t}rmnicn 1 power, b) which the 
Msitors were enabled ioioKetXxQsolemn League and 
Covenant and the negative Oath upon all the. mem- 
bers of the Unweibit^, and to prosecute those for a 
contempt who did not appear to a citation, at what- 
e\ci distance the} might be, and whatevei leasons 
the} might as'^ign for their absence 

iiy this method he easily dro\e great numbeis 
fiom the Unweisit}, whose places he supplied with 
men of his own opinion, whom lie was veiy industri- 
ous to draw from other pirts, with promises of mak- 
ing a liberal provision loi them out of tlie spoils of 
hereticks and mahgnants 

Having m time almost extirpated those opinions 
which he found so prevalent at his arrival, or at least 
obliged tho«ie, who would not lecant, to an appear- 
ance of conlormit}, he was at leisure for einjlov- 
ments which deserve to he recorded with greater 
commendation About this time man} Socinnn 
writers b-^gan to pabhsli tl eir notions with great 
boldnes , which the P esb} tenans, co isidcnng is he- 
retical and impioub thought it nect sarv to confute, 
and therefoie Che}nel, who had now obtuned his 
doctors degree, was Je ired in 1649, to write a vin- 
dication of the doctiineof theTnmt}, which liepei- 
formed and pubjish^d the ne-^t yeai 

He drew up likewise \ contutation of some Soli- 
nian tenets advanced by Jolm I ry a man w ho spent 
gi eat part of hia life in la iging fiorn one religion to 
another, and who sat as one of the judges on the 
king, but was expelled afterwards fiom the hou e of 
commons, and disabled fiom sitting in parliament 

Dr 
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Dr. Chevnel is said to have shewn himself evidently 
superior to him in the controversy, and was ahsweied 
by him only with an oppiobrious book against the 
Piesb/terian cleigy. 

Of the remaining pait of his life, theie is found 
only an obscure and confused account He quitted 
the presidentship of St John’s, and the piofessorship, 
m 16.50, as Calamy relates, because he would not 
take the engagement , and gave a proof that he could 
suffer as well as act m a cause which he believed just 
We have, indeed, no leason to question his resolu- 
tion, whatever occasion might be given to exert it ; 
nor is it piobable that he feaied affliction moie than 
danger, 01 that he would not have borne peisecution 
himself for those opinions which inclined him topei- 
secute otheis 

He did not suffer much upon this occasion , for 
he letamed the living of Petwoith, to which he 
thencefoi waid confined his labours, and where he 
^Yas veiy assiduous, and, as Calamy affirms, veiy 
successful in the exeicise of his ministry, it being his 
peculiai chaiactei to be waim and zealous in all his 
undei takings 

This heat of his disposition, increased by the un- 
common tuibulence of the times in I’lhich he lived, 
and by the opjiosition to which the unpopular nature 
of some of his employments exposed him, was at last 
heightened to disti action, so that he was foi some 
5eais disoideied m his undei standing, as both Wood 
and Calamy 1 elate, but with such difference as might 
be expected from their opposite piincqDles. Wood 
appeals to think, that a tendency to madness was dis- 
coiciable in a gieat jiait of his life , Calamy, that it 

was 
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onl} transient nnd 'iccident'il, though, in Ins 
additions to Ins first n'lrntfte, he pleads it as an ex- 
tenuation of tliat fury with «hich Ins kindest friends 
conless him to ha\e acted on some occasions "Wood 
declares, that he died little better than distracted 
Calam}, that he a\as perfectly recoaered to a sound 
mind before the Restoration, at ulnch time Ik retired 
to Preston, a small village m Sus e\, being turned 
out of Ins h\ mg at Petworlh 

It does not appear that he kept his living till the 
general ejection of the \onconformists and it is not 
unlikely that the asperity of Ins carriage, and the 
knoun virulence of Ills temper, might Ii vc raised him 
enemies, who were willing to nial e him fetl the ef- 
fects of persecution vrinch he had so funcuslj incited 
against others but of this incident of Ins hfc there is 
no particular account 

Afcr Ins de])rivation he lived (till his death, 
winch happened in iddj) at a small village near 
Cfnchester, upon a jiaternal estate, not augmented 
by the large preferments wasted upon Inin in the 
triumphs of Ins part) fnvmg been remarkable, 
throughout his life, for hospitahty and contempt of 
monej 
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iiiDWARD CA^'E ^^as botn at Ne\\toii m War- 
wickshnc, Feb 2(J, IIis father (.Toscpb) \\. is 

the youngei son of Mi. Eduaid Ca\e 3 of Cave’s-iii- 
the-Hole, a lone house, on the Stieet-road m the 
same count}’-, n Inch took its name fiom tlie occupier , 
but having concui red with his eldei brothei in cutting 
off the intail of a small heieditaiy estate, by nhich 
act it n as lost fiom -the family, he n as reduced to 
follow in Rugby the tiade of a shoemaker. lie nas 
a man of good lepulation in his nan on ciicle, and 
lemaikable foi stiength and rustick intiepidity. He 
lived to a great age, and n as in his lattei years sup- 
ported by his son 

It was foitunate foi Ednaid Cave, that, having a 
disposition to liteiaiy attainments, he was not cut off 
by the ])oveity of his paients fiom opportunities of 
cultivating his faculties The school of Rugby, in 
which he had, by the lules of its foundation, a right 

This life fust appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1/54, and is now punted fiom a copy icvised by the author, at 
my request in 1781 N 
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to be instructed ms then m high reputition, under 
the Rev Mr Hol^ock, to whose care most of the 
neiglibounng famihei>, etcn of tlie highest rank, en- 
trusted their sons He liad judgment to di cover, 
and, for some time, generoait^ to encourage, the 
genius of }oung Give and was so well pleased with 
his quick progress m the school, that he declared liis 
lesolution to bree I him for the university, and re-' 
commended him as a seivitoi to some of his scho- 
lars of high rank But prosjienty vihich depends 
upon the caprice of others is of sliort duration 
Caves superiorit} in literature e\alted him to an in- 
vidious famihantj with bo3svvho were far above him 
m rank and eapectations and, a& m unequal associa- 
tions it alw i\s Inppens, wliatcver unlucky prank was 
pla\ed was imputed to Cave When any mischief, 
great or small, was done, though perhips others 
boasted of the stntagcm when it was successful, jet 
Upon detection or miscaniag,e the fault was sure to 
fall upon poor Cue 

At last, Ins mistress bj some invisible means lost a 
favourite cock Cave was, with little c\amination, 
stigmatized as the thief and inur Jerei not because 
he was rnoie apparentl} criminal than others, but 
because he was more easily reached by vindictive 
justice From that tune ?Jr HolyocI vvithdievv his 
] indness visibly from him, and treated him with 
harshness, which the ci line, in its utmost aggiaja- 
tion could scarcely deseive and which sureH he 
would have forborne, had he considered how hardly 
the habitual influence of bn th and fortune is resisted 
and how frequently men, not wholly without sense of 
virtue, are betrajed to acts more atrocious than the 
F 2 robbery 



lobbeiy of a lien-ioost, by a desire of pleasing their 
supeiiois. 

Those leflections his master never made, oi made 
without effect, foi under pietence that Cave ob- 
sti ucted the discipline of the school, by selling clan- 
destine assistance, and supplying exeicisesto idlQis, 
he was oppressed with umeasonable tasks, that there 
might be an oppoituiiity of quairelhng with his 
failui e , and when his diligence had surmounted them, 
noiegard was paid to the perfoimance Caveboie 
this peisecution a while, and then left the school, and 
the hope of a hierary education, to seek some other 
means of gaming a livelihood 

He was fii st placed wnth a collectoi of the excise. 
He used to lecount with some*pleasuie a journey oi 
two which he lode with him as his cleik, and i elate 
the victories that he gamed over the excisemen in 
grammatical disputations. But the insolence of his 
mistiess, who employed him m seivile diudgeiy, 
quickly disgusted him, and he went up to London in 
quest of moie suitable employment 

He was recommended to a timber-mei chant at the 
Bankside, and, whde he was there on liking, is said to 
have given hopes of gieat mercantile abilities , but 
this place he soon left, I know not for what leason, 
and was bound appi entice to Mi Collins, a printei 
of some reputation, and deputy aldei man 

This was a trade for which men v/ere formeily 
qualified by a literary education, and w'hich was 
pleasing to Cave, because it furnished some employ- 
ment for his scholastick attainments Here, thei e- 
foie, he resolved to settle, though his ifiaster and 
mistress lived m perpetual discoid, and then house 
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w»s therefore no coinforl*\Mc Inbitnlion From the 
incoincnjcnccs of lhL«e ilomc^tick tiinuill*? |it ms 
soon reler^tl, JnMng hi onU too }enr? nlliinwl«'0 
much skill in Ins nrl, end pined «o much tin conh 
fknee ofhis master, tint he « ns uUnithoulnn) su 
perintendnnttoconduetn|irinlinj, ofiictnt Nonsich, 
and publish a uceU) ]nptr In this nndcrlnkmi; he 
met with some opposition, ninth produced n ptihhck 
contro\crs), nnd procurcil toun„ Cut the rcputi- 
tion of a writer 

His master died before Ins apprentice hip ms c\ 
pired, and he was not able lo heir llit ptncr«cncss 
of his nnstrt^s lit thertfort quitted htr !iou«l upon 
a stipulated allowance, and married a \oim" widow, 
With whom he hied nt Bow V hen Ins njiprenticc 
ship ms o\cr, he worked as a jourmt man tit the 
prmtin" liouic of Mr Barlitr, a man much dis 
Imguisbed, and employed In the lent whose 
pnnciplcs Ind at that time «o inucli prcvaltncc with 
Cave, tlilthcwxs for some tears a writer m " Mista 
Journal whuii, tltoiij'h he aftensards ohiained 
by Ins wifes interest a Mnall phre ni the Poat ofiitc, 
he for some time coiitiiuicd But as interest is 
powerful, and conversation, howucrinean, in time 
])ersua«i\e, he by degrees inclined to anotlitr prt) 
in which, however, hcwasaluajs moderate, though 
steady and detenmned 

When lie was admitted into the Post oflice, lit 
still continued, at his intervals of attendance, toe\- 
crcist his trade, or to cmplo} hims If with some ty- 
pographical business lit corrected the “ CrTdiis 
ad Pamassum and was libenlly lewardcd by the 
company of Stationers lie wrote an Vtcount o< 

the 
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the Ciiramals/’ which had foi some time a consi- 
derable sale , and published many little pamphlets 
that accident hi ought into his hands, of vihich it 
would be veiy difficult to recovei the memoiy By 
the conespondence which his place m the Post-office 
facilitated, he piocuied countiy news-papers, and 
sold their intelligence to a Journalist m London, for 
a guinea a week v 

He was afterwards laised to the office of cleik 
of the franks, in which he acted with gieat spirit and 
firmness ; and often stopped franks which were given 
by members of pai hament to their friends, because he 
thought such extensiQn of a peculiar light illegal. 
This laised many complaints, and having stopped, 
among others, a frank given to the old duchess of 
Marlborough by Mr Walter Plummer, he \^as cited 
before the house as foi a breach of privilege, and ac- 
cused, I suppose very unjustly, of opening letteis^to 
detect them. He was treated with gieat harshness 
and severit}’, but, declining their questions by plead- 
ing his oath of secrecy, was at last dismissed. And 
it must be recoided to his honour, that, when he 
was ejected fiom his office, he did not think himself 
discharged from his trust, but continued to refuse to 
his nearest friends any information about the manage- 
ment of the oifice. 

By this constancy of diligence and diversification 
of employment, he in time collected a sum sufficient 
for the pui chase of a small printing-office, and began 
the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” a periodical pamphlet, 
of which the scheme is known wheiever the English 
language is spoken To this undei taking he owed 
the affluence in which he passed the last twenty yeai s 

of 
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of his life, and the fortune which he left behind him, 
which, though large, had been jet larger, had he not 
rashl) and wantonly impaired it by innumerable pro* 
jects, of which I know not that ever one succeeded 
The Gentlemans Magazine, which has now 
subsisted fifty years, and still continues to enjoy the 
favour of the worlds, is one of the most successful 
and lucrative pamphlets which literary historj has 
upon record, and therefore deserves, in this narrative, 
particular notice 

Mr Cave, when he formed the project, was far 
from expecting the success winch he found and 
others had so little prospect of its consequence, that 
though he had for several years talked of his plan 
amongpnnters and booksellers, none of tliem thought 
It worth the trial That they were not restrained by 
virtue from the execution of anothei mans de&ign, 
was sufficiently apparent as soon as that design began 
to be gainful for in a few years a multitude of maga- 
zines arose and perished only tlie London Maga- 
zine, supported by a powerful as'iociation of book-* 
sellers, and ciiculated with all the art and all the 
cunning of trade, exempted itself from the general 
fate of Caves invaders, and obtained, though not an 
equal, yet a considerable sale'! 

Cave now began to aspire to popularity and be- 
ing a greater lover of poetiy than any other ait he 
sometimes offered subjects for poems, and proposed 
prizes for the best performers The first prize was 
50I for which, being but newly acquainted with 

* This nas said m the beginning of the jear 1761 and niay 
nith truth be now repeated N 

I The London Magazine ceased to crust in 1785 N 

wealth. 
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wealth, and thinking the influence of 50I. extiemely 
great, he expected the first authors of the kingdom to 
appeal as competitors, and offeied the allotment of 
the prize to the univeisities. But when the time 
came, no name was seen among the wiiteis that had 
ever been seen before , the universities and several 
private men rejected the province of assigning the 
piize"^ At all this Mr Cave vvondeied foi a while , 
but his natuial judgment, and a wider acquaintance 
with the world, soon cured him of his astonishment, 
as of many other prejudices and eriors. Noi have 
many men been seen raised by accident or industry to 
sudden riches, vhat retained less of the meanness of 
their former state 

He continued to improve his Magazine, and had 
the satwfaction of seeing its success jn opoi tionate to 
his diligence, till in 1751, his wife died of an asthma. 
He seemed not at fiist much afltcled by her death, 
but, in a few days lost his sleep and his appetite, which 
he never recovered , but after having lingeied about 
two years, with many vicissitudes of amendment and 
relapse, fell by drinking acid liquors into a diarihcea, 
and afterwards into a kind of lethaigick insensibility, 
in which one of the last acts of reason which he ex- 
erted was fondly to press the hand that is now writ- 
ing this little naiiative. He died on the 10 th of 
January 1754, having just concluded the twenty- 
third annual collection 'I*' 

He 

^ The detcimination was left to Di Cromn-ell Mortimer and 
Dr Birch, and bj the latter the awaid ^\as made, which may be 
5conm the Gent Mag \ol vi p 59 N 

d Ml Caic was bimed in the church of St James, Clerken- 
V, cll. \s ithout an epitaph , but the £ollow^T^g msciiption at Rugby, 

fiom 
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He was 'i man oF n large stature, not onl^ till but 
bulk}, and was, when young, of remarkable stiength 
and actuit} He wis genenll} Iiealthfu/, and ca 
pable of much labour and long application but in 
the latter } tars of Iiih lifeuas afllictcd with tliegout, 
lahich he endeavoured to cure or alleviate bv i total 
abstinence both from strong liquor? and animal food 
From animal food he aK tamed about four }ear*j and 

fioni 

i / 

from the pen of Dr kcsworth is h rc tnm cnbcsJ from the 
Anecdotes of Mr Boujer p S8 

Near thw pl'icc lies 
The of 
JOSEPH CAVL 
Late of tln-j im h 

Who departed tins Life Nov 18 l'*^4r 
Aged 70) taw 

He was placed bj Provadence m a humble sfa loa 
But" 

Industiy abundantly supplied Uievvants of Nature 
And 

Temperance blest him \s ith 
Content and VVeallh 
As he vv-as an affectiocate hathcr> 

He nns made happy in the decline ofhfe 
B> the deserred cmincnceof his eldest Son 
EDVl ARD CAVL 
\S ho wathout interest fortune or connection 
By the rativc force of his onn geniuf 
As 1 ted only bj a classical education 
Which he receiyid at the Giammar school 
Of this To vn 

Planned executed and established 
A literary work called 
THE , 

gentlemans magazine. 
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fiom strong liquors much longer; but the gout con- 
tinued unconquered, peihaps unabated 

His resolution and perseverance were very uncom- 
mon , in whatever he undei took, neither expence nor 
fatigue Avere able to repress him , but his constancy 
Avas calm, and to those who did not knoAV him ap- 
peared faint and languid ; but he always Avent for- 
Avard, though he moved sloAvly. 

The same chilncss of mind AAas ob':ervable in his 
conversation • he Avas watching the minutest accent of 
those Avhom he disgusted by seeming inattention , and 
his visitant Avas surpi ized Avhen he came a second 
time, by pi eparations to execute the scheme Avhicli 
he supposed nevei to have been heard. 

' Whereby he acqiurcd'tin ample fortune, 

' The Avhole of Avhich dcAolvcd to his familj 
Here also lies 

The body of William Cavf, 

Second Son of the said J oseph Cave, 

Who died May 2, 1737) aged 62 yeais , 

And Avho, having sun’ivcd bit; elder brother 
Edmard Cavf, 

Inherited from him a competent estate , 

And, in gratitude to his benefactoi. 

Ordered this monument to perpetuate his memory 

He In ’d a patriarch in his numerous race. 

And shew’d in chanty a Christian’s grace 
Whate’er a friend or parent feels, he knew , 

His hand Avas open, and his heart Avas true , 

In what he gam’d and gave, he taught mankind, 

A grateful always is a generous mind 
Here rest lus clay ' his soul must ever rest. 

Who bless d when In ing, dying must be blest, N. 
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He uas, con«;istentIy \uth tins genenl tnnquiHitj 
of mindj 1 tenacious imintaiiier, though not a cla- 
morous demancler of his right In his youth having 
summoned his feIlo\\ journe\ men to concert measures 
against the oppression of their masters, he mounted a 
hind of rostrum, and harangued them so efiicaciousl} , 
that they determined to resist all future imasions 
and u hen the stamp offices demanded to stamp the 
last half sheet ol the Maj^ozincs, Mr Caie alone de- 
feated their claim, to \\ liu h tlie proprietors of the 
rival Magazines uould meanly have submitted 

He was a friend rather easv and constant, than zea- 
louf and active yet many instances might be given, 
here both his money and his diligence u ere emplov ed 
liberally for others His enmity was in like manner 
cool and deliberate but though cool, it nas not insi- 
dious, and though deliberate, not pertinacious 
His mental faculties weie slow He saw little at a 
time, but tliat little lie saw with great exactness* 
He was long in finding the right, but seldom faded 
to find It at last His affections were not easily gam- 
ed, and his opinions not quickly discovered His 
reserve, as it might hide Ins faults, concealed his 
> irtues but such he w as, as they v. ho best knew him 
Jjave most lamented , 
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ChAHLES FREDERICK tlie piescnt King of 
Pius'^ia, whose actions and designs now keep Kuiope 
in attention, is the eldest son of I^iedciick William 
Sophia Doiothea, daughtei of Geoigc the First 
lung of England He w'as horn January 24 ) 1711-12. 
Of his eaily ycais nothing leinaikable has been 
Irancmitted to us As lie advanced tow aids man- 
hood, he became icraaikablc by his chsagreement 
wath his faihei. 

The late king of Piussia was of a disposition iio~ 
lent and aibitiaiy, of nai row viev/s, and\ehement 
passions, earnestly engaged in little jiui suits, oi in 
schemes terminating in some speedy consequence, 
without any plan of lasting advantage to himself or 
Ins subjects, oi any prospect of distant events. He 
was therefoie always busy though no effects of his 
activity ever appeared, and ah^ aj’^s eager though he 
had nothing to gain His behaviour was to the last 
degree rough and savage. The least provocation, 
■wdiethei designed or accidental, was leturned by 
blow's, which he did not alw’ays forbear to the queen 
and princesses. 

^ First punted mthe Litcraiy Magazine fo| 1756 H 

From 
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Fiom such iking nml «ucli afithcntwis not any 
enormous ■viohtion of dut^ in the immediate heir of a 
Ivingclom sometmiea to difler iii opnnon, and to miin- 
tam tint difference \\ ith decent pertinacit) A prince 
of 1 quick ■«igacitj ami compreliensne knmvlwlge 
must find mm} practices m the conduct of iflciirs 
uhich he could not ippiove, and -ome nlnch he 
could scarcely forbear to oppose 

The chief pride of the old king \s as to be master 
of the tallest regiment in jCurope He therefore 
brought togcthei from all parts men above the com- 
mon militar) stand ud To exceed the heiglit of six 
feet was a ceitam recommendation to notice, and to 
approach that of even a claim to distmcUon Men 
will readily go where they arc sure to be caressed 
and he had theicfore such a collection of giants as 
perhaps was never «een in the world before 

To review this towering regiment was his daily 
pleasure, and to perpetuate it was so much liis care, 
that when he met a tall woman, he immediately com- 
manded one of his’Iitanian retinue to marr} her, 
that they might jiiopagatc procenty, and produce 
heirs to the fathers habihmenb 

In all tins there was apparent foil}, but there was 
no ciimc The tall regiment made a fine sliew at 
an expenct not much greater, when once it was col- 
lected, than would have been bestowed upon com- 
mon men But the Lings military jiastimes were 
sometimes more pernicious He mamtamed, a nu- 
merous arm} of which he made no other use than to 
review and to talk of it and when he, or perhaps his 
emissaues, saw a bo}, whose form and cpnghtliness 
promised a future soldier, he ortlered a kind of badge 

to 
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to be put about In'; neck, by which he nas maikecl 
cmt foi the ‘^ei \ ice, like the sons of Chi istian captives 
in Tuikey . and his pai c*nts ^\ ei e foi bidden to destine 
him to anv othei mode of life 

This uas suiTiciently oppres'>uCj but this ^^as not 
the utmost of his t^-ianny lie liad learned, though 
othenvisc peihaps no vcr)’- gicat jiohtician, that to be 
iich ^^as to bepowciful, but that the iiches of a 
king ought to be seen in the opulence of his subject':, 
he w'anted eithci ability oi benevolence to undei stand 
He therefoie laised exoibitant taxes fiom c\eiy kind 
of commodity and possession, and piled up the mo- 
ney in his tieasuiy, fiom nhich it issued no moie. 
Hon the land which had paid taxes once nas to jiay. 
them a second time, how imposts could be levied 
without commeice, oi commeice continued without 
money, it w^as not his custom to enquiie. Eagei to 
snatch at money, and delighted to count it, he felt 
new joy at evciy leceipt, and thought himself en- 
riched by the iinpoveiishment of his dominions. 

By which of these fieaks of loyalty thepimce was 
offended, or whether, as peihaps moie fiequently 
happens, the ohences of wdiich he complained weie 
of a domestick and pei sonal kind, it is not easy to 
discovei But his lesentment, w'hatcvei w'as its cause, 
rose so high, that he i esolved not only to leave his 
father’s court, but his teuitories, and to seek a ic- 
fuge among the neighboui mg oi kindi ed jii ihces. It 
IS genei ally believed that his intention w'asto come to 
England, and live undei the protection of his uncle, 
till his father’s death, or change of conduct, should 
give him hbeity to i etui n. 

His 
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His design, whatever it \va<«, he concerted with 
an officer m the army, whose name was Kat, a man 
m whom he placed great confidence, and whom, 
having chosen him for the companion of his flight, 
lie necessanlj trusted with the preparatory measures 
A pnnce cannot leave his country with the ‘^peed of 
a meaner fugitive Something was to be provided, 
and something to be adjusted And, whether Kat 
found the agenej of others neceasary, and therefore 
was constrained to admit some partners of the se- 
cret whether levity or vanitj'^ incited him to dis- 
biiiden himself of a trust that swelled in his bosom, 
or to shew to a friend or mistress his own import- 
ance or whether It be m itself difficult for prince? to 
transact any thing in secret so it was, tint the king 
was nformecl of the intended flight, and the prince 
and his favourite, a little before the time settled for 
their departure, were arrested, and confined in dif- 
ferent places 

riie life of princes is seldom m danger, the hazard 
of their irregulanties falls onl) on those whom am- 
bition or affection combines with them The king, 
aftei an imprisonment of some time, set his son at 
liberty but poor Kat was ordered to be tried for a 
capital crime The court examined the cause, and 
acquitted him the king remanded him to a second 
trial, and obliged his judges to condemn him In con- 
sequence of the sentence thus tyrannically extorted, 
he waspubheU) beheaded, leaving behind him some 
papers of reflections made in the prison, which were 
afterwards printed, and among otherb an admonition 
to the prince, for whose sake he suffered not to foster 
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in himself the opinion of destiny, for that a Piovi- 
dence is discoveiable in eveiy thing lound us. 

This ciuel pioseciition of a man who had com- 
mitted no cnwe, but by compliance with influence 
not easily to be resisted, was not tlie onl}^ act by which 
the old king ii i ilated Ins son A lad}'^ n itli whom the 
piince was suspected of intimacy, perhaps more than 
viitue allowed, was seized, I know not upon what 
accusation, and, by the king’s oidei, notwithstanding 
all the reason of decency and tendei ness that opei ate 
in othei countiies, and other judicatures, was pub- 
hckly ivhipped in the streets ol Berlin 

At last, that the prince might feel the powei of 
a king and a father in its ufmost rigour, he was in 
1733 man led against his will to the princess Ehza- 
betha Chnstina of Biunsw'ick Lunenburg Beveren. 
He mained her indeed at his father’s command, but 
without piofessmg foi her either esteem 01 affection, 
and consideiing the claim of paiental authoiity fully 
satisfied by the extei nal ceiemony, obstinately and 
peijietually during the life of his father refrained fiom 
her bed ' The poor pi incess lived about seven yeai s 
in the couit of Beihn, in a state which ,the woild 
has not often seen a wife without a husband, mar- 
ried so fai as to engage hei person to a man who did 
notdesiie her affection, and of w'hom it was doubt- 
ful whether he thoiight himself lestiamed from the 
powei of repudiation by an actperfoimed under evi- 
dent compulsion 

-Thus he lived •recluded fiom pubhek business, in 
contention wut’-' his father, in alienation fiom his 
wife. This state of uneasiness he found the only 

means 
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means of softening He diverted his mind from 
the scenes ibout him by studies and liberal amuse- 
jnents The studies of pnnces seldom produce 
great effects, for pnnces draw with meaner mortals 
the lot of understanding and since of many students 
not more than one can be hoped to advance far to- 
wards perfection, it is ‘^carcelj to be evpected that 11 e 
should find that one a prince that the desire of 
science should overpower m any mmd the love of 
pleasure, when it is alnajs present, or alnajs nithin 
call that laborious meditation should be preferred 
m the da) s of youth to amu'^ements and festiv ity or 
that perseverance sliould pi ess forward in contempt 
of flatter) and that he, in whom moderate acqui- 
sitions would be extolled as prodigies, should exact 
from lmn<elf that excellence of which the whole 
world conspires to spare him the necessity 

In every great performance, perhaps m every 
great character, part is the gift of nature, part the 
contribution of accident, and part, very often not the 
greatest part, the effect of voluntaiy election and re- 
gular design The king 6 f Prussia ivas undoubtedly 
bom with more than common abilities , but that he 
has cultivated them with more than common dili- 
gence, was probably the effect of his peculiar condi- 
tion, of that which he then considered as truelt)’‘and 
misfortune 

In this long interval of unhappiness and obscurity, 
he acquired skill mthe mathematical sciences, such as 
js said to put him 011 the level with those who have 
made them the business of their lues This is pro 
bably to sa) too much tl c acqui«:itions of kings are 
alwa)s magnified His «kill m poetr) and m the 

VoL XII Q French 
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Fiench language has been loudly ])rai‘-ed by ^’nltaue, 
n judge without exccptioUj irins hone4y weie equal 
to his knowledge. I^Jusick he not onK undci stands, 
but piactiscb on the Geuuan flute in tlie highest 
peifcction , ‘'0 that, accord, ug to the legal ccnsuie ol 
Philip ol Macedon, he may he ashamed to ])lay so 
well. 

He may be said to owe to the clifhculties of his 
youth an advantage lec<> liequcntly obtained by 
pnnees than hteiatuie and niatheniaticks. 71ic ne- 
cessity of passing his tunc w ithout jjomp, and of par- 
taking of the pleasuies and laljours of a lower station, 
made him acquainted with the \auous forms of life, 
and w ith the genuine pa^^sions, interests, desiies, and 
disti esses, of mankind Kings, w ithout this help, fi om 
tempo] aiy infelicity, see the woi Id m a mist, which 
magnifies eveiy thing iicai them, and bounds their 
view to a nairow compass, which lew aic able to ex- 
tend by the meic foice of cuiiosity 1 ha\c ahva}s 
thought that wdiat Cromwell had moie than oui law- 
ful kings, he owed to the pin ate condition in which 
hefiistenteied the world, and m which he long con- 
tinued : m that state he Icai ned his ai t of secret 
tiansaction, and the know ledge bv which he was able 
to oppose zeal to zeal, and make one enthusiast 
destroy another. 

The king of Piussia gamed the same aits, and, be- 
ing born to fairer oppoi timitiesof using them, bi ought 
to the till one the knowdedge of a pruate man with- 
out the guilt of usurpation Of this general acquaint- 
ance with the world theie may be found some tiaces 
in his whole life His conversation is like that of 
other men upon common topics, his letteis have an 

air 
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^lr of familnr ele^nce, 'ind Ins nhole conduct is 
tint of a man wlio has to do with men, and who is 
not Ignorant what inoti\&» will J>rc^ ail over friends 
or enemies 

In 1740, the old king ftU sick, and spoke and 
acted in his illncaswith his u&ual turbulence and 
roughness, reproaching his ph3‘5tcnns in the grossest 
terms with their un«kilfulnci»s and impotence, and 
imputing to their ignorance or wickedness the pain 
which their prescriptions failed to relieve These in- 
sults the) boie with the submission wliicli is com- 
inonl) paid to despotick monarchs till at last the 
celebrated Hoffman was consulted, wlio failing, like 
the rest, to 'give ease to hisniajest), was, like the 
rest, treated w ith injurious language Hoffman, con- 
scious of hii oirn merit, replied, that lie could not 
bear reproaches winch he did not deserve that he 
lind tried all the remedies that art could sujipl) , or 
nature could admit thathcwa«, indeed, a professor 
b} bib majesty sbount) but that, if his abilities or 
integrity were doubted, lie was willing to leave, not 
only the Un vcrsit), but the kingdom, and that he 
could not be driven into any place where the name 
of Hoffman would w ant respect The king, however 
unaccustomed to such returns, was struck with con- 
viction of Ins own mdecenc), told Hoffhian, that he 
had spoken well, and requested him to continue his 
attendance > 

(The king, finding his distemper gaining upon his 
strength, grew at last sensible that his end was ap- 
proaching and, 01 denng the prince to be called to 
his bed laid several injunctions upon him, of which 
one was to perpetuate the tall regiment by continual 

I o S recruits, 
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recruits, nnd anothei ito leceive his espoused wife. 
The prince gave him a'lespectful answei, but Wisely 
avoided to diminish his own right oi power by an 
absolute promise •, and the king died uncei tarn of 
the fate of the tall regiment 

The young king began his leign with gieat ex- 
pectations, which he has yet surpassed His father’s 
faults produced many advantages to the fiist years of 
Ills reign. He had an army of seventy thousand men 
well disciplined, without any imputation of severity 
to himself, and was master of a vast treasure without 

t ^ 

the crime oi lepioach of laisingit It was publickly 
said 111 our house of commons, that he had eight 
millions steiling of our money , but I believe he 
- that said it bad not consideied how difficultly eight 
millions would be found in all the Piussian domi- 
nions. Men judge of what they do not see by that 
which they see. We aie used to talk in England of 
millions with gi eat familiai ity, and imagine that there 
is the <?ame affluence of money in other countries, in 
countries whose manufactuies are few, and commerce 
little 

Eveiy man’s fiist caies are necessarily domestick. 
The king, being now no longer under influence, or 
its appeal ance, determined how to act towards the un- 
happy lady who had possessed for seven yeais the 
empty title of the pi incess of Pi ussia The papers of 
those times exhibited the conversation of their fij’st 
interview , as if the king, who plans campaigns in 
silence, would not accommodate a difference with his 
wife, but w ith writei s of new's admitted as witnesses. 
It IS certain that he received her as queen, but whe- 
ther he treats her as a wife is yet m dispute. 


In 
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In a few days his resolution was knowTi with regard 
to the tall regiment , for some recruits, being offered 
him, he rejected them and this body of giants, by 
continued disregard, mouldered away 

He treated his mother with great respect, ordered 
that she should bear the title of Queen-mother, and 
that, instead of addressing him as His Majesty, she 
should onl) call him Son 
As he was passing soon after between Berlin and 
Potsdam, a thousand boys, who had been marked out 
for military service, sui rounded his coach, and cried 
out, Merciful king ^ deliver us from our slavery 
He promised them their liberty, and ordered, the 
next day, that the badge should be taken off 

He still continued thatcorre^pondencewith learned 
men which he began when he was pimce and tlie 
eyes of all scholars, a race of mortals formed foi de- 
pendence, were upon him, as a man likely to renew 
the times of patronage and to emulate the bounties 
of Lewis tlie Fourteenth 

It soon appeared that he was resolved to govern 
w ith very little ministerial assistance he took cogni- 
zance of every thing with his own eyes declared 
that in all contrarieties of interest between him and 
his subjects the pubhek good should have the p-e- 
ference and in one of tlie first exertions of regal 
power banished the prime minister and favourite of 
hi3 father, as one that had betrayed his inaster, and 
abuse i his ti list 

lie then declared In** re olution to grant a general 
toleration of religion, and among other Iibenlities of 
concession allowed the profession of Free ’Masoni-} 
It IS the great taint of his character, that he has 

guen 
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given leason to clonbtj uhcthci thi', foleration is the 
effect of chanty 01 indiffeience, wlietiior he means to 
suppoit good men of c\eiy icligioig 01 consideis all 
leligions as equally good 

Theicbad subsisted foi ‘^omctnncinPi us‘>ia an older 
called the O) dci for Fainin , ^\hlch, nccoidmg to its 
denomination, lu^ff bccnconfencd uith \eiy little dis- 
tinction. The hmg jnstitnted the Oulci Joi 3 Ic)ii, 
■vMth which he honouicd those whom he considered 
as descivinfr 7 dieic ucie ‘^ome who thnurdit their 
meiit notsuflicientl}' iccompcnscd by this new title; 
but he was not veiy icady to giant pecuniar}’- le- 
wards Tho'^ewho w'cremost m his fa\oiii he some- 
times pi evented with snuff'-bo\e‘?, on which was in- 
scribed Amiiie au^tncnic le pi iv 

He v/as, however, charitable, if not libeial, for he 
ordeied the m.igistiates of the several distiicts to be 
lery attentive to the lehcf of the poor, and if the 
funds established foi that use w’eie not sufficient, 
]:^rinitted that the deficiency shoidd be supplied out 
of the revenues of the town 

One of his fii't caies \%as the ad\cmrement of learn- 
ing Immediately upon his accession, he wTote to 
Kolhn and Voltaii e* that he desn ed the contitiuance of 
then fiiendbhip, and sent foi Mr I\I inpeititis, the 
pimc.pal of the French academicians,, who passed a 
winter m Lapland, to veiify, by the mensuiation of a 
degree near the Pole, the Ncw’tonian doctrine of the 
form of the eaitb He icqa^.sted ol Maupeituis to 
coane to Bcilin, to settle an acacLiny, in terms of 
great ardour and great condescension. 

At the same time, he shewed the woild that hte- 
lary amusements weie not likely, as has moie than 

once 
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once happened to royal students, to withdraw him 
from the care of the kingdom, or make him forget 
his interest He began by reviving a -claim to 
Herstal and Hermal, two districts in the possession 
of the bishop of Liege When he sent his commis- 
sary to demand the homage of the inhabitants, they 
refused him admission, declaring that they acl nou- 
ledged no soveieign but the bishop The king then 
wrote a letter to the bi hop, in which he complained 
of the violation of his right, and the contempt of his 
authority, charged the pielate with countenancing 
the late act of disobedience, and required an answer 
m two clays 

In three days the answer was sent, m which the 
bishop founds lus claim to the two lordships upon a 
grantofCharles theFiith, guaianteed by France and 
Spam alledges thathispiedecessors had enjoyed this 
grant above a century, and that he never intended to 
infringe the ughts of Prussia but as the house of 
Brandenburgh had always made some pretensions to 
that territory, hewas willing todo whatothei bishops 
had offered, to purchase that claim for an hundred 
thousand crowns 

»lo every ’man that knows the state of the feudal 
countries, the intricacy of their pedigrees, the confu- 
sion of their alliance**, and tlie different rules of in- 
heritance that prevail in different places, itvvill appear 
evident, that of reviving antiquated claims there can 
be no end, and that the possession of a century is a 
better title than can commonlj be produced So 
long a prescription supposes an acquiescence in the 
other claimants and that acquiescence supposes also 
«ome reason, perhaps now unknovvn, for which the 
^ claim 
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claim was foi boi nc Whether ih is 1 ule could be con- 
sidered as valid in the contio\eisy between these^so- 
veieigns may, hovve\eij be doubtcfl, toi the bisliop’s 
answei seems to miply, that the title of the house of 
Biandenbui gh had been keptahvc by*! epeated claims, 
though the seizuie of the teiiitory had been hitherto 
forborne. 

The king did not sufTcr his claim to be subjected 
to any altei cations, but, having published a declaia- 
tion, in which he charged the bishop with Molence 
and injustice, and lemaiked that the feudal laws al- 
low^ed eveiy man wdiose possession was withheld 
fiom him, to entei it w’lth an aimed foicc, he imme- 
diately dispatched two thousand soldiei s into the con- 
trovei tedcounti les, whei e they lived without controul, 
exeicising eveiy kind of mihtaiy tyiaiiny, till the 
cues of the inhabitants forced the bishop to lelin- 
quish them to the quiet government of Prussia. 

This was but a petty acquisition , the time w as 
now come w'hen the king; of Piussia was to foim and 
execute greaterdesigns On thepth of October, 174O, 
half Europe was thrown into confusion by the death 
of Charles the Sixth, emperor of Geimany, by whose 
death all the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Austua descended, according to the pragmatick sanc- 
tion, to his eldest daughter, who was married to the 
duke of Loi ram, at the time of the emperor’s death, 
duke of Tuscany. 

By how many secui ities the pragmatick sanction 
w^as foitified, and how little it w'as legaided when 
those secinilies becamemecessai y . how many claim- 
ants started up at once to the seveial dominions of the 
house of Austua, how vehemently then pretensions 

' were 
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>;vere enforcedj and hou man} invasions uere threat- 
ened or attempted the disti esses of the emperors 
daughter, Knoun foi sevenl}eais by the title only of 
the Oueen of Hungarj, because Hungary was the 
only country to which her claim liad not been dis- 
puted thefirmness withwhith slie struggled with her 
difficulties, and tlie good foitune by w hicli she sur- 
mounted them the narrow jilaii of this essay will 
not suffei me to relate Let them be told bj some 
other w liter of more lei^me and wider intelligence 
Upon the cmperoi s death, many of the German 
princes fell upon the -iustinn ternlones as upon a 
dead caica» 5 e, to be dismembered among them with- 
out resistance Among these, witli w Intev er justice, 
certainl} with veiy little generositv, was the] mg of 
Prussia, who, liaving ns embled his troops, os was 
imsgined, to support the pragmatich sanction, on n 
sudden entered Silesia with thirt} thousand men, pub- 
lishing a declaration, inw Inch he disclaims an} design 
of injuring the rights of the house of Austria, but 
urges his cUim to Silesia, as rising/row ancte/if con-' 
tentwns of Jamily and covfi aternity hetiieen the 
house of Brandenhiirg a7id thepj intestf StlestUi and 
othei honoarahle titles He«ajs, the fearofbeingde- 
feated by other pretenders to the Austrian dominions, 
obliged him to enter Silesia without any previous ex- 
postulation with the queen, and that he shall sti eim- 
ously espoiOie the intei esfs f the hortse of Austria 
Such a declaiation was, 1 believe, m the opinion 
of all Europe, nothing Jess than the aggravation of 
liostiht} by insult, and was receive b} the Austrians 
with suitable indignation Tliskingpursued his pur- 
pose, marched forw ard, and m the frontiers of Si- 
lesia 
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lesia made a speech to his followers^ m which he told 
thera^ that he considei ed them i athei “ as friends 
than subjects, that the tioops of Bi andenbuig had 
“ been always eminent foi then bi avery, that they 
would always fight in his pi esence, and that he 
‘‘ nould recompense those who should distinguish 
“ themsehes in his seivicc, i athei as a father than 
as a kins: ” 

O 

The civilities of the great are never thiown away. 
The soldiersw'OLildnatui ally follow such aleadei wntli 
alaciity , especially because they expecleci no opposi- ' 
tion* but human expectations ai e fie(^uently deceived. 

Entermgthus suddenlyinto a countiy w'hich hew^as 
supposed 1 athei likely to protect than to invade, he 
acted for some time with absolute authoiit'y but 
supposing that this submission would not alwaj^'s last, 
he endeavoui ed to persuade the queen to a cession of 
Silesia, imagining that she would easily be persuaded 
to jneld wdiat ivas alieady lost He thei efoie oi dered 
his mmistei to declaie at Vienna, “ that he w’as 
“ ready to guaiantee all theGeiman dominions of 
the house of Austiia that he would conclude a 
tieaty with Austiia, Russia, and the maiitime 
“ po'vei s that he would endeavour that the duke of 
Lon am should be elected empeioi, and believed 
that he could accomplish it • that he ivould imme-- 
“ diatelj'^ advance to the queen two millions of fio- 
“ iins that, m recompence for all this, he lequired' 
“ Silesia to be yielded to him ” 

ibese seem not to be the offers of a pi nice very 
much convinced of his owm light He afterwaids 
moderated his claim, and oideied his minister to 
hint at^^ienna, that half of Silesia would content him. 

The 
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Hie queen 'ui^iicrcd, U though -the King 1I- 
ledged, 'is Ins reison for entering Silesn, (he danger 
of the •Vu'strnn territories from other pretenders, nnd 
endc'iioured to persuade her to give up p'lrt of Iier 
po'Jse^sions for the pre -nervation of the rest, it was 
evident that he was tlie first and onl} invader, and 
that, till he entered in a hostile manner, all her estates 
were \mnjo]e«:tcd ' ! 

To Ins }iromi‘:es of assistance she replied, “ that 
‘'she set a hi^li value on the King of Prussia » 
“ friendship but tliat he w is alrcad} obliged to as* st 
“ her against invaders, both b} the golden bull, and 
“ the pragniaticK sanction, of which he vvns a gua- 
‘‘ rantee and tint, if tlie^te titswercof no force, she 
“ Knew not what to hope from other engagements 

Of Ins pfiers of aHnnees with Russia and the mari- 
time powers, she observed, that it could bt never fit 
to alienate htr dominions for the consohdition of an 
alliance formed oiiU to Keep them ihtnt ^ 

aWith regaid to Ins int rest in the election of an 
emptror, •she expressed herg,ratitode in strongterms^ 
but added, that the election ought to he free, and 
th it itrnust be necessanlyenibarrasscd b\ contentions 
thus raided ip the he irt of tlic empire Of the pecu- 
niary assist mce proposed, she. remarks, that no piinr c 
ev er made \v ar to oblig^ another to take monej , and 
that the contributions "^readj levied in Silesn exceed 
the two millions oiTered as its purchase 

She concluded that is sho values the I mgs friend 
vlnp, she was willing to purchase it by anj compli- 
ance but the diminution of her dominion^, and ex- 
horted him to p rforrnihis part m support of the 
pragmatick anction 1 
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The king, finding negotiation thus inefiectual, 
pushed forward his inioads^ and now began to show 
how secretly he could take his measures. When he 
called a council of war, he proposed the question in a 
few words; all his generals wrote their opinions in 
his presence upon sepaiate papers, which he carried 
away, and, examining them m private, formed his 
resolution, without imparting it otherwise than by 
his orders. 

He began, not without policy, to seize first upon 
the estates of the clergy, an ordei every where neces- 
sary, and every where envied. He plundered the 
convents of then stores of provision , and told them, 
that he never had heard of any magazines erected by 
the apostles. 

This insult was mean, because it was unjust ; but 
those who could not resist weie obliged to bear it 
He pioceeded in his expedition, and a detachment of 
his troops took Jablunca, one of the strong places of 
Silesia, which was soon after abandoned, for 'want of 
provisions, which the Austrian hussars, who were 
now in motion, weie busy to interrupt. 

One of the most remarkable events of the Silesia 
war, was the conquest of Great Glogaw, which was 
taken by an assault m the dark, headed by prince 
Leopold of Anhault Dessau. They arrived at the foot 
of the fortifications about twelve at night, and in two 
hours were masteis of the place In attempts of 
this kind many accidents happen which cannot be 
heard without surprise. Four Prussian grenadieis 
ivho liad climbed the ramparts, missing their own 
company, met an Austrian captain with fifty-two 
men : they were at first frighted, and w'ere about to 

, retreat ; 
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retreat, but, gathering courage, commanded the 
Austrians to la} don n their \rnis, and m the terror of 
darl ness and confusion were unexpectedly obeyed 
At the same time a conspiracy to kill or carry 
away the king of Prussia was said to be disco\ered 
The Prus'^ians published a memorial, in nhich the 
Austrian court nas accused of employing emissaries 
and assassins against the king and it nas alleged, m 
direct teims, that one of them had confessed him- 
«;elf obliged by oath to destro} him, winch oath had 
been given him in an Aulic council m the j^rcsence 
of the duke of Lorrain 

To this the Austrians answered, that the clia- 
racter of the queen and dul c was too well known 
* not to destrov the force of such an accusation, 
*^that tiie tale of the confession was an imposture, 
‘ ind that no such attempt vva*^ ever made 
Each part} was now inflamed, and orders were 
given to the Austrian general to hazard 0 battle The 
two armies met atMolwitz, and parted without a 
complete victor} on either side The Austrians quit- 
ted the field ni good order and tlic king of Prussia 
rode away upon the first disordei ofhis troops, with- 
out waiting for the last event This attention to his 
personal safety has not yet been forgotten 

After this, therew as no action of much importance 
But the king of Prussia, irritated b}- opposition, 
transferred his interest in the election to the duke of 
Bavaria and the queen of Hungaiy, now attacked 
by France, Spam, and Bavaria, was obliged to make 
peace with him at the expence of half Silesia, with- 
out procuring tho e advantages which were once of- 
fered^ her 


To 
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To enlaige dominions has been thejDoast of many 
princes; to diffuse happiness and secuiity tlnoiigh 
^\lde legions has been gi anted to few. The king of 
Piussia has' aspned to both these honouis, and en- 
deavoured to join the piaise of legislatoi to that of 
conqueror. 

To settle propeity, to suppress false claims, and 
to legulate the admmistiation of civil and criminal 
justice, aie attempts so difficult and so useful, that I 
shall willingly suspend or contiact the histoiy of 
battles and sieges, to give a largei account of this 
pacffick enteipiize. 

That the king of Pi ussia has consideied the natui e, 
and the leasons of laws, with moie attention than is 
common to pimces, appeals fiom his disseitation on 
\hQ Reasom for enacting and lepeahng Laws; a 
piece winch yet deseives notice, lathei as a pi oof of 
good inclination than of gieat ability, for theie is 
nothins: to be found in it inoie than the most obvi- 
ous books may supply, or the weakest intellect dis- 
cover. Some of his obseiwations aiejust and use- 
ful ; but upon such a subject who can think v/ithout 
often thinking light ? It is, hou evei, not to be omit- 
ted, that, he appeals always piopense towaids the 
side of mercy. If a poor man,f says he, “ steals 
in his want a watch, or a few pieces, fiom one to 
wdiom the loss is inconsiderable, is this a leason for 
“ condemning him to death ?” 

He regi ets that the laws against duels have been 
meffectual , and is of opinion, that they can never 
attain their end, unless the princes of Europe shall 
agree not to afford an asylum to duellists, and 
to punish all who shall insult their equals eithei .by 

word. 
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^^OT(I, deed, or\\ntmg lie seems to suspect this 
scheme of being chimerical “ 'i ct u In , s he, 

shouM not person'll quirrels be submitted tojndges, 
ns ueh ns questions of possession nnd uh) should 
“ not a congress benppointed for thegenenl good of 
mankind, ns uell ns for so mnn) purposes of Ic<5s 
* importance r 

lie declares himself with great nrdour ngninst the 
use of torture, nnd b} some niisinforinntion cliarges 
thernglish that thev ‘itil! retain it 

It IS perhaps impossible to \c\ lew the hw s of an} 
country witliout dncoveiing iiinin defects nnd man} 
superfluities Laws often continue, when tlieir rci- 
sons ha\e ctasexl Laws made for the first state of 
the society continue unnbolidied, wben/the general 
form of life is changed Parts of the judicial pio- 
cedure, which were at first onlj accidental, become 
m time essential and lomialitics are accumulated on 
each other, till the art of litigation lequirei more 
studj , than the disco erj of right 

Tile king ot Prussia, examining the institutions of 
his owTicouutij, thought them such as could only be 
amended bj a general abrogation, and the establish* 
ment of a new body of law, to winch he gave the 
name of the Code 1 1 edfiikiue, which is comprised 
in one volume of no great bull , and must therefore 
linavoiclablycontun general positions, to be accom- 
modated to particular cises b) the wisdom and in- 
t^nty of the courts To tmbarrassjustice by mul- 
tiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by confidence m 
judges, seem to be the opposite rocks on which all 
civil institutions have been \v recked, and between 
I which 
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%vhich legislatnc wisdom has never yet found an open 
passage 

Of this new System of laws, contracted as it is, a 
full account cannot be expected m these memoirs ; 
but, that curiosity may not be dismissed without ‘•ome 
giatification, it has been thought pioper to epito- 
mise the king’^ pUinjhr flic i cfonnnf ion of his com ic. 
“The diffeienccs which aiise between members 
of the same society, may be iei minatcd by a ^olun- 
“ taiy agreement betw cen the pai ties, by aibitratioii, 
“ 02 by a judicial pioccss. 

“ The two first methods pioduce more frequently 
a tempoiaiy suspension of disputes than a final ter- 
“ mmation Couits of justice aie thciefore neces- 
“ sary, with a settled method of juoccdure, of uhich 
“ the most simple is to cite the parties, to heai their 
“ pleas, and dismiss them with immediate decision. 

“This, howevei, is in many cases impiacticable. 
“ and m otheis is so seldom practised, that it is fre- 
“ queiit rathci to mcui loss than to seek foi legal 
“ repaiation, by enteung alabyimth ol which theie 
is no end 

“ This tediousness of suits keeps the jiaities in 
“ disquiet and peitnibation, rouses and perpetuates 
“ animosities, exhausts the litigants by expeiice, le- 
“ tards the pi ogress of their fortune, and discouiages 
“ strangeis liom settling. 

ITese inconveniences, w ith •which the best re- 
gulated polities of Fin ope aie embariassed, must be 
“ lemoved, not by the total piohibition of suits, 
“ which is impossible, but by conti action of pi ocesses ; 
“by opening an 'easy w^ay for the appeal ance of 

“ tiuth. 
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‘‘ truth, and removing ill obstructions by which it is 
‘‘ concealed 

“ The orclonnance of 1667 , by which Lewis the 
Fourteenth established in unifoimity of procedure 
^ through ill his courts has been considered as one 
of the greatest benefits of his reign 

The king of Prussia, observing that each of his 
provinces had a different method of judicial proce- 
‘‘ dure, proposed to reduce them all to one form 
which being tried with success in Pomerania, a 
“ province remirkable for contention, he afterwards 
“ e\tended to ill his dominions, ordering thejudges 
” to inform lum of any difficulties which arose 
from it 

“ Some settled method is necessary injudicial pro- 
“ cedures Smill ind simple causes might be de- 
‘ cided upon the onl pleas of the two parties appear- 
ing before the judge but many cases are so en- 
“ tingled ind peiple\ed is to lequire all the skill 
ind abilities of those who devote their lives to the 
stud) of the law 

** Advocates, or men who can understand and et- 
" plain the question to be discussed are therefore 
" neces 8 >ar) Cut these men, instead of endeavouring 
“ to promote justice and discover truth, have exert- 
ed tneir wits in the defence of bid cau’ses, by for- 
genes of facts, and fallacies of argument 
“To remedv this evil, the king has ordered an 
“ inquiry into the qualifications of the advocate. All 
“ those who prictwe without a regular admission, or 
“ who can be convicted of disingenuous practice, arc 
discarded And the judges are commanded to 
evamine which of the causes now depending have 
VoL XII R ^ been 
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been pi otracted by tliG crimes and ignorance of the 
^ advocates, and to dismiss those who shall appear 
culpable 

''When advocate'^ are too luimeioiis to live by 
" honest piactice, they busy themsehes m exciting 
“ disputes, and distuibing the community the num- 
" bei of these to be emplo3’'ed in each coiiit is there- 
" foie fixed. 

" The rewaid of the advocates is fixed with due 
" regard to the natuie of the cau^e, and the laboui 
"lequired, but not a penny is lecened by them 
" till the suit IS ended, that it ma}’’ be their interest, 
" as well as that of the clients, to shoiten the pio- 
cess 

" No advocate js admitted in petty courts, small 
'* towns, 01 villages ; wheie thepoveity of the people, 
" and for the most pait the low value of the matter 
"contested, make dispatch absolutely necessaiy. In 
'' those places the parties shall appeal m person, and 
"the judge make a summaiy decision.. 

" Theie must likewise be allowed a subordination 
" of tribunals, and a power of appeal. No judge is 
" so skilful and attentive as not sometimes to err. 
" Few are so honest as not sometimes to be partial 
^ Petty judges would become msuppoitably tyranni- 
" cal if they were nob restrained by the fear of a su- 
" perioi judicature ; and then decision would be 
" negligent or arbitral y if they weie not m danger 
of seeing them examined and cancelled 
"The right of appeal must be lestiained, that 
" causes may not be transferred without end fi om 
" court to court ; and a peremptory decision must at 
" last be made 


When 
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“ When an appeal iS made to a higher court, the 
appellant IS allo'\ed onlv four weeks to frame his 
bill, the judge of tlie lower court being to transmit 
"to the higher all the evidences ami informations 
“ If upon the first view of the ciu‘5e thus opened, it 
shall aj)])ear that the appeal was made without just 
‘‘ cau'sc, the first sentence diall be confirmed without 
‘ citation of the defendant If any new evidence 
“ shall appeal, or anj doubts arisc^ both tlie parties 
shall he heard 

In the discussion of causes altci cation must be 
“allowed jet to altercation sori^e limits must be 
“ put 'Ihere arc therefore allowed a bill, an an- 
“ swer, a reply, and a rejoinder, to bo delivered m 
“ writing 

‘^Nocau e is allowed to be heard in more than 
“ three diffcient courts To furthertlie first decision, 
“everj advocate is enjoined, under severe penal- 
“ ties, not to begin a suit till he has collected all the 
“ necosaarj evidence If the first court has decided 
** in an unsatibfactorj manner, aif appeal maj be 
“ made to the second, and from the second to the 
“ third Tlie process in each appeal is limited to 
“ si\ month*! I he tlmd court maj indeed pass an 
“ erroneous judgment and then the injury is witii 
“ out redress But this objection is without end, 
“ and thereiore without force No method can be 
“ found ol preserving humanity fiom error but of 
contest there must some time be an end and he, 
“ who thinks himself injured for want of an appeal to 
a fourth court must consider him elf as suffering 
“ for the pubhek » 

^ R 2 ^ Tlicre 


k 



Theie is a special advocate appointed for the 
poor 

“ The attorneys, who had foi merly the care of 
‘‘ collecting evidence^ and of adjusting all the pieli- 
minaiies of a Sint, aie now totally dismissed , the 
whole aflan is put into the hands of the advo- 
cates, and the office of an attorney is annulled for 
“ evei 

“ If any man is hindered by some lawful im- 
pediment fiorn attending Ins suit, time will be 
“ gianted him upon the repi esentation ot his 
“ case ” 

Such IS the oi del accoiding to w'hich ci\il justice 
IS administeied thiough the extensive dominions of 
the king of Piussia, winch, if it exhibits nothing 
veiy subtle oi profound, affords one, proof nioie 
that the light is easily discoveied, and that men do 
not so often want ability to find, as willingness to 
piactise it 

We now letuin to the w’ai 

The time at wdiich the queen of Hungary w^as 
willing to pin chase peace by the lesignation of Sile- 
sia, though it came at last, ivas not come yet She 
had all the spirit, though not all the pow'ei of her 
•nncestois, and could not beai the thoujrht of losing: 
any part ol her patrimonial dominions to the ene- 
mies which the opinion of her weakness laised eveiy 
wheie against her 

In the beginning of the year 1 742, the elector of 
Bavaria was invested with the nnpeiial dignity, sup- 
ported by the arms of France, mastei of the kingdom 
of Bohemia , and confederated with the electoi Pala- 
tine, 
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tine, and the elector of Saxony, who claimed Mo- 
ravia and with the hmgof Prussia who was in pos- 
sesMon of Silesia 

Such was the state of the queen of Hungary, 
pressed on every side, and on ever) side piepanng 
for resistance she )et refused all offers of accommo- 
dation, for ei erv pi ince set peace at a pi ice w Inch she 
was not jet so far humbled as to paj 

The king of Prussia was among the most zealous 
and forwaid in the confederac) 'Against her He 
promised to secure Bohemia to the emperor, and 
Moravia to the elector of Saxony, and, finding no 
enemy m the field able to resist him, lie returned to 
Berlin and left Schwerin his general to prosecute the 
conquest 

The Piussians m the midst of winter took Olmutz, 
the capital of iMoravn, and laid the whole country 
under contribution The cold then hindered them 
from action, and thej only blocked up the fortresses 
of Bnnn and Spielberg 

In tlie ‘spring, the king of Pi ussia came again into 
the field, and undertool the siege of Bnnn but 
ujion the approach of prince Charles of Lorrain re- 
tired from before it and quitted Moravia, Jeiving 
onl) a gain on in the capital 

The condition of the queen of Ilungar) was now 
changed She w as a few months before w ithout mo- 
nev, without tioops, incircled v ith enemie The 
Bavarians had entered Austria, Vienna was threaten- 
ed with a siege, and the quCs^n left it to the fate of 
war, and retired into Hungaiv, where she was re 
ceived with zeal and affection, nOt unmingled how- 
ever with that neglect which must alwavs be borne 

bv 
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by greatness in clisliess. She boic the disrc'^pect of 
her subjects with tlic ‘>amc {hmne'--s the outrages 
of her enemies, and at la^t jieisuadcd the English 
not to despair of hei prescuation^ by not de=^pairing 
herself. 

Voltaiie in his late history has a‘==ci ted that a large 
sum was raised for liei suceoui , liy vohintar} ‘■uhvci ip- 
tions of the English laches It is the gieat failing of 
a strong imagination to catch grcedil} at ^^ondels 
He was misinfoimcd, and was perhaps unwilling to 
leain by a second'enquny, a tiuth less splendid and 
amusing A conti ibution was by nc\'. s-w ritei s, upon 
their owm authoi it}’, fi uitlesslv and, I tliinl:, illegall}’', 
proposed It ended in nothing The })aihament 
voted a supply, and fi\c hundied thoir'and pounds 
were 1 emitted to hei , 

It has been ahvays the weakness of theAustiian 
family to spend in the magnificence of empire those 
levenues w'hich should be kept foi its defence The 
couit IS splendid, but the treasniy is empty , and, at 
the beginning of evei}’ w^ai, advantages aie gained 
against them, befoie then aimies can be assembled 
and equipped. 

The English money v/as to the Austrians as a 
shower to a field, wheie all the vegetative powers aie 
kept unactive by a long continuance of di ought The 
aimies, which had hitheito been hid in mountains 
and foiests, started out of their leti eats , andwheie- 
everfbe queen’s standard was elected, nations scaicely 
known by then names, sw'aimed immediately about 
it An aimy, especially a defensive aimy, multi- 
plies itself The contagion of entei prize spieads 
from one heait to another. Zeal for a native or 

detestation 
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detestation of -i foreign sovereign, hope of sudden 
greatness or riches, friendship or emulation between 
particular men, or, what are perhaps more general 
and powerful, desire of noveltj and impatience of 
inactivitv, fill a camp with adventurers add rank to 
Tank, and squadron to squadron 

The queen had still enemies on ev cry part, but she 
now on every part had armies iead\ to oppose tliem 
Austria was immediately recovered theplams of Ro 
hemiawerefilledwith hertioops, tliough the forti esses 
w ei e gan i‘:oned by the French The Bav arians u ere 
recalled to the defence of their own country, now 
wasted by the incursions of troops that were tailed 
Barbarians, greedy enough of plunder, and daring 
perhaps beyond the rules of war, but otherwi'e not 
more cruel than those whom they attacked Prince 
I obkowitz with one army observed the motions of 
Broglio, the Prencli general in Bohemia and prince 
Charles with anothei put a stop to the advances of 
the I mg of Prussia 

It was now the turn of the Prussians to retire 
They abandoned Olmutz, and left behind them part 
of their cannon and their magazines And the king, 
finding that Brogho could not Jong oppose prince 
Lobkowitz, hastened into Bohemn to his assistance 
and having received a reinforcement of twenty three 
thousand men, and taken the castle of Glatz, which, 
being built upon a rock, carcely accessible, would 
have defied all his power, had the garrison been fur- 
nished witli provisions, he purposed to join his allies, 
and prosecute his conque^-ts 

Prince Cliarles seeing Moravia thus evacuated by 
the Pi ussiaus, determined to gamsonsthe towns which 

he 
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lie had just lecovered, and pursue the enemy, who, 
by the assistance of the French, would have been too 
powciful for prince Lobhouitz. 

Success had non gnen confidence to the Austrians, 
and had piopoi tionably abated the spirit of their ene- 
mies. The Saxons who had co-opeiated with the 
king of Prussia m the conquest of ^Joravia, of which 
they expected the perjietual possi-ssjon, seeing all 
hopes of sudden acquisition defeated, and the pro- 
vince left again to its formci masteis. giev/ weary 
of following a pi 1 nee whom they considered as no 
longei acting the part of their confederate ; and w hen 
they approached the confines of Bohemia took a 
different road, and left the Pi ussians to then ow n 
foi tune. 

r 

The long continued his maich, and Chailcs his 
pursuit. At Czaslaw the two armies came m sight 
of one another, and the Austrians resolved on a de- 
cisive day. On the 6th of Blay, about seven in the 
morning, the Austrians began the attack then im- 
petuosity w’as matched by the fiimncss of the Prus- 
sians. The animosity of the tw'o armies was much in- 
^amed : the Austrians w'ere fighting for their coun- 
try, and the Pi ussians w^eiem a place wdicie defeat 
must inevitably end in death or capfu ity The fuiy 
of the battle continued four houi s : the Pi ussian horse 
were at length broken, and the Austrians forced their 
way to the camp, where the wild tioops, who had 
fought with so much vigour and constancj’^, at the 
sight of plunder forgot their obedience, nor had any 
man the least thought but how to load himself wnth 
t-he richest spoils. 


I 


While 
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While the right \ung of the Austrians was thus 
empIo 3 ed, the mam bod} was left naked tlie Pius- 
sians recovered from their confusion, and regained 
the day Charles wa*? at last forced to retire, and 
curied with him the standard of Iiis enemies, the 
pioofs of a Mctorj, which, though ‘so m. irly gained, 
he liad not been able to keeji 

The victory liowever was dear!} bout^ht the 
Prussian army was inutU weakened, and tlie cavahy 
almost totally destroyed Peace is easil} made when 
it is necessaiy to both partie and the king of 
Prussia had now reason to believe tint the Austrians 
were not his onlj enemies When he found CIi irles 
advancing he cent to Broglio forassi'^taiicc, and was 
answered that “ he must have order? from Ver-- 
‘‘ sallies Such a desertion of his most powerful 
all} disconcerted him, but tbebittlewas unavoid 
able 

When the Piucsians were retuined to the ramp, 
the king, hearing tliat an Austrnn ofheer was 
brought m mortally wounded, had the condescension 
to visit him Tile officer, struck with this act of 
humanity, said, after a short conversation, I should 
“ die, sir, conteiitedl} after this honour, if 1 might 
first shew m} gratitude to } oui majesty by infoi m- 
ing you with what alius you are now united, 
“ allies that have no intention but to deceive }ou 
Ihe king appearing to suspect this intelligence 
"Sir, said the Austrian, ‘ if }ou will permit me 
" to send a messenger to Vienna, I believe tlie queen 
will not refuse to transmit an intercepted letter 
" now in her hinds, which wdl put my repoit be-^ 
}ond all doubt 

Ibe 
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I'he messengei was sent, and the lettei tiansmitted, 
which contained iheoidei sent to Bioglio, who was, 
first Aoi bidden to mix his lioops on any occasion 
with the Piussians Secondly, he was oideied to act 
always at a distance fion^ the king Thirdly, to 
keep always a body of twent3'- thousand men to ob- 
serve the Piussian ai my Fouithly, to obsei ve veiy 
closely the motions of the king, for impoitant rea- 
sons Fifthly, to hazaid nothing , but to pietend 
want of reinforcements, or the absence of Bellisle. 

The king how with gieat leason consideied him- 
self as disengaged fiom the confedeiacy, being de- 
serted by the Saxons, and betiayed by the Fiench ; 
hetherefoie accepted the mediation of king Geoige, 
and in thiee weeks aftei the battle of Czaslaw made 
peace with the queen of Hungai}’’, who gi anted to 
him the whole piovmce of Silesia, a countiy of such 
extent and opulence that he is said to receive from 
it one third pait of his revenues- By one of the 
aiticles ol this tieatv it is stipulated, “ that neither 
should a&sist the enemies of the othei.*’ 

The queen of Hungaiy thus disentangled on one 
bide, and set fiee fiom the most foirnidable of her 
enemies, soon persuaded the 'Saxons to peace , took 
possession of Bavaiia, diove the emperor,' after all 
his imaginaiy conquests, to the shelter of a neutial 
town, v.heie he nas tieated as a fugitive, and be- 
sieged the Fiench in Pi ague, m the city vhich they 
had taken fiom hei 

KaMugthus obtained Silesia, the king of Piussia 
letmncd to his own capital, wheie he refoimed his 
laws^ foibid the torture of criminals, concluded a de- 
fensive 
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fensive niinnce ^utli England and applied himself 
to the augmentation of his m m 3 

Tins treaty of peace nith the queen of Hungary 
v\as one of the first pioofs given b) the 1 mg of 
Prussia, of the sccrec} of his counsels Relhsle, the 
French general, was with him in tlie camp, as a 
friend and coadjutor in appeaiance, hut in truth a 
spy, and a writei of intelligence oMtn who have 
great confidence m their own penctntion are often 
% that confidence deceueil tlicj imagine tint tht 3 
can pierce through all the involutions of intrigue 
without the diligence necessM) toweiKei minds, and 
therefore sit idle and secure the} bdicvc tint none 
can hope to deceive them and thcieforc tint none 
will tr} Bellide, with all his leputation of sagacitv , 
though he was m the Prussian tamp gave every di} 
fresh assurances of the I mgs adherence to hitj dlies 
while Broglio, who commanded the armv at a dis- 
tance, discovered siiflicient ixa on to susptet his de- 
sertion Broglio was slighted, and BellisleoelievcdjtiU 
on the 11 th of June the treat} was signed and the 
king declared his resolution to keep a ntutnhfi 
This IS one of the' great pcrfoimmces ol polity 
which mankind seem agreed to ct^cbiate and admne 
}et to all tills nothing was necc^'^ai} but the detei- 
mmation of a ver} few men to be ^ilcnt 

F~om this time the queen of Ilimgai} proceeded 
with an uninteirupted toiient of success TJie 
Preneb, duven fiom station to‘;tition, and deprned 
of foities&after fortress, wcit at last enclo'sed with 
then two generals, Belh&le and Broglio, m the walls 
of Prague, which the} had stoied with all provi‘«ioii 
pecessar} to a town besicgetl, and wheie they de- 
fended 
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fended themselves thice months bcfuie any piospcct 
appealed ol lelief 

The AusUianSj liaving been engaged cliicfly in the 
jficldj and in sudden and tiimnltiiaiy c\cm sions latbci 
thanaiegnlai nai, had no gieat degiee of skill in 
attacking: oi defendinir tonus They liken ise would 
natuially consider all the mischiefs done to the city 
as falling ultimately ujion themselves and theicfoie 
were willing to gain it b\ lime latbei than by force. 

It was appaient tliat, how long soevei Fiagiie 
might be defended, it inu‘^t be } lelded at last, and 
theietoie all aits neie tnod to obtain an honoiiiable 
capitulation The inessengeis Irom the city wete 
sent back sometimes unhcaicl, but alna’, s with this 
answer, “ Tiiat no icims would be allowed, but that 
they should yield themsehes jirisoneis of wai ” 
The condition of the ganison was in the eyes of 
all Em ope despei ate . but the Ficnch, to whom the 
piaise ol spii It and actn ity cannot be denied, lesolved 
to make an enoit loi the Lonoui of then arms. 
Maillebois was at that time encaaiiped with his aimy 
^inWestphiha Oideis ncie sent him to leheve 
Prague The entei prize was considered as loman- 
tick Maillebois was a maich of foity days dis- 
tant fiom Bohemia, the passes neie naiiow, and the 
nays foul, and it was likely that Plague would be 
taken befoie he could leach it The march was, 
however, begun the ai my, being joined by that of 
count Saxe, consisted of fifty thousand men, who, 
notnithstandinsrall the difficulties which two Austiian 

O 

armies could put m their way, at last entered Bohe- 
mia The siege of Pi ague, though not laised, was 
remitted, and a communicaiion was now opened to 
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it \Mtb the countr) But the Austrian*:, perpetual 
intervention, himleiefl tliegamson fjomjominn- tlieir 
fnenda Die officers of Maiilebois incited linn to a 
battle, becau*5e the aim) was hourly lessening b) the 
innt of provisions but, instead of pressing onto 
Pngne he letirtd into Bai irn, and completed the 
ruin of the empcroi s tpiiitonts 

The court ol Fiance dmppointed and offended, 
confeired tlie duel command npoa Brogho, uho 
escaped from the besitgeic uith \or) little difficulty, 
and 1 ept the Austlnn^ fmplo^ed till Belhsic by a 
sudden «all\ quitted Piagiiv, and u ithout anj threat 
lo s joined the mam arm} Bioglio then ictired 
over the Rhine into the 1 lenrh dominions, uasting 
m his retreat the country uhicli lie hid imdcrtaKeii 
to protect, and burning ton ns, and destioj mg maga- 
zines of corn u ith such nantonness as gave reason 
to beheie that he c\pect-*d commendation from his 
rouit lor my mischief*: done, by ivhatcvei means 
The A istnans pursued then advantige*:, lecoicred 
all their stiong places in come of nhich Trench gar- 
riibns had been lelt and made tbeniselves master&of 
Bavaria, by taking notonl) Alunich the capital, but 
Ingol tidt the strongest fortification m the clcftoi s 
dominions, uherc the) found a great number ot cm- 
non ind a qu ntit\ of ammunition intended m the 
dreams of projected gieatness for the siege oi Xhenna, 
all the irchivej. of the state the plate and ornaments 
of theelectoi il palace and what had been consideied 
as most worth) of pr salvation NoUimgbutthewar- 
hi e stores were taken awa> An oath of allegiance to 
the queen was lequiiedof the Baiarians, but without 
any e\planation whether temporary or perpetual 

The 
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The cmpcioi Incd at FiancfoiL in llie sccuiity 
that was allowed to neulial jdaccs, but without much 
lespecl iioin the Geinian pimees, except that, upon 
some ob]ections made by the queen to theialidit}^ of 
his election, the hmg ol Piussia declaied himscll de- 
tei mined to suppoit him m the impeiial dignity uitli 
all In': pouei 

This may be consideicd as a tolcen of no great af- 
fection to the queen of llungaiy, but it seems not to 
have laised much alai m The Geiman piinces ueie 
afiaid of new bioils To contest the election of an 
empeior once invested and acbn owl edged, would be 
to overthiow the v.hole Gei manic constitution Pci- 
haps no election by pluiaht)?- of sufiiages was e\er 
made among human beings, to which it might not 
be objected that voices wcie piocuied by illicit in- 
fluence 

Some suspicions, liowcvei, w'eie raised by the 
king’s declaiation, wdiich he endca\ouied to obiiate 
by oidenng his nimisteis to declaie at London and 
at Vienna, that he w'as lesolvcd not toMolate the 
treaty of Bieslaw This declaiation was sufficiently 
^ ambiguous, and could not satisfy those whom it 
might silence But this wms not a time foi nice dis- 
quisitions to distuist the king of Pi ussia might have 
provoked him, and it w'as most con\ enient to con- 
sidei him as a friend, till he appeared openly as an 
enemy 

About the middle of the yeai 1744, he raised new' 
alaiins by collecting his tioops and putting them in 
motion The earl of Hindfoid about this time de- 
manded the ti oops stipulated for the protection of 
Hanovei, not perhaps because they were thought ne- 
cessary, 
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ce^sar) , but tint the I uig & clc^^igns mi ghl be guc« cd 
from Ins 'in'sucr, uhicli ms, that troojb were not 
gnnted for the defence of 'im countr) till tliat coun- 
trj uas m danger, nnd tint he could not behove the 
elector ol Hanover to be in much dread of m mva- 
<5ion, since liL had witlidraun the native troops, and 
put them into the pav ofUngland 

He Jnd, undoiibttdh, non fonned designs vvhuh 
made it necessarv that Ins tioops hoiild be licpt to- 
gether, and the ti nc time when the cene was 
to be opened Prince Charles of Lorrain, having 
cha'^ed the 1 rcnch out of Ruaria, lay for some 
months encampe-d on (he Rhine, tndtavoiiriiio to 
gam a passage into Ah ice Ills attempts Jnd long 
been evaded bv the d dl and vi^ilaiue of the 1 reucU 
general, till at last. Tunc 21 , l“4 U he e\etuted hib 
design, and lodged his aimv in the Irene!) dominions 
to the surprise and joy of a great part of Luro|)» Jt 
was now expected that the tti itorics of I rmcc 
would m their turn feel the miseries of w ir and the 
nation, which so long I ept the w6rJd in alarm, be 
tauglit at, last the value of peace 

Ihe 1 ms; of Prussia now *^aw the \u tnan trooiis 
at a great distance from him, engaged m a foieign 
country against the most powerful of all their ene- 
mies Now, therefore wis the time to diseovti that 
be liad lately made a tieatv at 1 ranefort with tfie 
emperor, bv which he haden^a^^cd, * that as the 
‘‘ court of A icnna and its allies ajipeaicd bacl ward 
‘ to re establish the tranquillitv ol the empire, and 
more cogent metliods appeared necessarv he 
“ being animated with a desire of co operating to- 
'' wards the pacification of Geimanv, should nidc 
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“ an expedition for the conquCvSt of Rohemia, and to 
“ put it into the possession of the empeioi, his heiis 

and successois, foi ever; ingratitude foi whicli 
“ the cinpeioi should icsign to him and his successors 
“ a ceitain number of loidsinps, which aienow pait 
“of the kingdom of Bohemia His Impeiial ma- 
“ jesly likewise guaiantees to the king of Prussia the 
“ peipetual possession of Uppei Silesia, and the king 
“ guaiantees to the empeioi the peipetual jiossessioii 
“ of Upper Austria, as he shall have occupied it by 
“ conquest.” 

It IS easy to discmei that the king began the war 
upon othei motives than zeal for jicace , and that, 
whateve.1 lespcct he was willing to shew to the Em- 
peioi, he did not puipose to assist him without le- 
waid In piosecution of this tieaty he put his tioops 
in motion , and, accoiding to ins pionnse, while the 
Austiians weie invading Fiance, he invaded Bo- 
hemia. 

Princes have tins lemaming of humanity, that 
they think themselves obliged not to make wai with- 
out a leason Their reasons are indeed not always 
very satisfactory Lewis the foui teenth seemed to 
think his ou-n glory a sufficient motive foi the inva- 
sion of Holland. The Czar attacked Chailes of 
Sweden, because he had not been tieated with suffi- 
cient respect when he made a jouiney in disguise. 
The king of Piussia, having an opportunity of at- 
tacking his neighboui, was not long without his rea- 
sons On July 30, he published his declaration, in 
which he declares , 

That he-can no longei stand an idle spectatoi of 
the troubles in Germany, but finds himself obliged to 

make 
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inaKe use of force to restore the pouer of the lai^s, 
and the autliont} oF the emperor 

Tliat the Queen of Hungary Ins treated the 
emperors liereditar} dominions uith inexpressible 
cruelty 

Tliat Germany has been overrun with foreign 
troops, whicli have marched through neutral coun- 
tries vvitliont tlie customary requisitions 

That the emperors troops have betn attached 
under neutral fortresses, and obliged to abandon 
the empne, of winch their master is tlie head 
That the imperial dignity has been treated with 
indecency by tlie Hungarian troops 
The queen declaring the election of the emperor 
void, and the diet of 1 rankfort illegal had not only 
violated the imperial dignity but injured all the 
princes who have the right of election 

That he had no particular quarrel with the queen 
of Hunsjarj and that he desires nothing for him- 
self, and only enters as an anviliary into a war for 
the liberties of German) 

That the enijiTor had offered to quit Ins preten- 
sion to the dominions of Austin, on condition that 
Ins hereditary countries be restored to Inm 

That this proposal had been made to tl^ie king of 
Engl md at Hanau, and rejected m sucli a manner 
as shewed that the king of England had no intention 
to restoie peace, but rather to make his advantage 
of the troubles 

That the mediation of the Hutch had been de 
ired but that they declined to interpose, knowing 
the inflexibility of the English and Austrian courts 
VoL xn S That 
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That the same terms were again offered at Vienna, 
and again 1 ejected that theiefoie the queen must 
impute it to her own councils that hci enemies find 
new allies. 

That he is not fighting foi any inleiest of his own, 
that he demands nothing foi liimsclf, but is detei- 
mined to excit all his poners in delence of the em- 
peior, in vindication of the light of election, and 
in suppoi t of the hbci tics of Germany, n Inch the 
queen of Hungaiy nould enslave 

When this declaiation nas sent to the Piussian mi- 
nistei m England, it was accompanied withaiemon- 
stiance to the king, in winch many of the foregoing 
positions weie lepeated, tfie emperoi’s candour and 
dismteiestedness weie magnified, the dangeious de- 
signs of the Austrians weie displayed , it was imputed 
to them as the most flagrant violation of the Gei- 
manick constitution, that they had driven the em- 
peioi’s tioops out of the empiie, the pubhek spiiit 
and genei osity of his Piussian majesty were again 
heartily declaied, and it was said, that this quaiiel 
having no connection with English inteiests, the 
English ought not to interpose 

Austria and all her allies weie put into amaze- 
ment by this declaiation, which at once dismounted 
them fiom the summit of success, and obliged them 
to fight through the war a second time. What suc- 
cours, 01 what promises, Prussia received fiom 
France was never publickly known , but it is not to 
be doubted that a prince so watchful of opportunity 
sold assistance, when it was so much wanted, at the 
highest rate, noi can it be supposed that he exposed 

himself 
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himself to s6 ixiuch hazard only for the freedom of 
Germany, and a few petty districts m Bohenin 
The French, who, from ravaging the empire at 
discretion, and wasting \vhatevei they found either 
among enemies or friends, were now driven into 
their own dominions, and m their own dominions 
were insulted and pursued, were on a sudden by this 
new auxiliary restored to their former supenordy at 
least were disburtheiied of their invidLrs, and deli- 
vered from then tcirors And all the enemies of 
the liouse of Bourbon saw with indignation and 
amazement the reco\erj of that power which they 
had w ith so much cost and bloodshed brought low, 
and which their animosity and elation had disposed 
them to imagine yet lower tlian it was 
The queen of Hungary still retained her firmness 
The Prussian declaration w as not long w itliout an an- 
swer which was transmitted to the Europeaq princes 
with some observations on the Prussian ministers 
remonstrance to the court of Vienna, which he was 
ordered by his master to lead toth- Austri in council, 
but not to deliver The same caution was prac- - 
tised before when the Prussians, after the emp^-rors 
death, invaded Silesia Tins artifice of political de 
bate ma^ perhaps be numbered by the admirers of 
greatness among the refinements of conduct but as 
it IS a method of proceeding not verv difficult to be 
contnv ed or practised as it can be of v ery rare use to 
honestj or w isdom, and as it has been long know n to 
that ch^s of men whose safety depends upon «e- 
cresy, though hitherto applied chiefly in petty cheats, 
and shgjht transactions i do not see tint it can 
much advance the reputation ot regal understanding 
s 2 or 
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or indeed that it can add more to the safety, than 
it takes away from the honoui of him that shall 
adopt it. 

The queen in her answei, aftei chaiging the king 
of Piussia with bleach of the tieat)>- of Rieslaw, and 
ohservinji how much her enemies mil exult to 
see the peace now the thiid lime bioken by him, 
declares. 

That she had no intention to injure the lights of 
the electoi s, and that she calls in question not the 
event but the mannci of the election 

That she had spaied the empeior’s tioops with 
gieat tenderness, and that they nere diiven out of 
the empiie only because they weie in the seivice of 
France 

That she is so fai fiom disUnbing the peace of 
the empne, that the only commotions now laiscd 
m it aie the edect of the aimaments of the king of 
Piussia. 

Nothing IS moie tedious than pubhck lecoids, 
when they i elate to aflTaiis nhich by distance of time 
or place lose then powei to inteiest the leader. 
Every thing giows little as it glows i emote, and 
of things thus diminished, it is sufficient to suivey 
the aggregate without a minute examination of the 
paits 

It IS easy to perceive, that, if the king of Prussia’s 
leasons be sufficient, ambition oi animosity can never 
want a plea for violence and invasion What he 
charges upon the queen ot Hungary, the waste of 
country, the expulsion of the Bayanans, and the 
employment of foreign troops, is the unavoidable 
consequence of a war inflamed on either side to the 

utmost 
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utmost violence All these grievnnces subsisted 
when he made the peace, and therefore they could 
\er} little justify its breach 

It IS true, that ever) prince of the empire is 
obliged to support the imperial dignity, and assist 
the emperor n hen his rights arc v lolated And e\ ery 
sub'^equent contract must be understood in a sense 
consistent with former obligations Nor had the 
king power to make a peace on terms contrar} to that 
constitution by wlncli he held a place among tlie Ger- 
mamck electors But hecould liaveeasily dibcovered 
that not the emperor but the duke of Bavaria n as the 
queen s eneni} , not tlie administrator of tlie imperial 
power, but tlie claimant of the Austiian dominions 
Nor did his allegiance to the emperor, supposing 
the emperor injured, oblige him to more than a suc- 
cour of ten thousand men But ten thousand men 
could not conquer Bohemia, and without tlie con- 
quest of Bohemia he could receive no reward for the 
zeal and fideht} which lie so loudl) professed 
Tlie success of this enterprize he had taken all 
possible precaution to secure lie was to invade a 
country guarded only by the faith of treaties, and 
therefore left unarmed, and unprovided of ill defence 
lie had engaged the French to attack prince Chailes, 
before he should iepa<?s the Rhine by which the 
Austrians would at least have been hindeied from a 
speedy march into Bohemia tliey were likewise to 
yield him such other assistance as he might want 
Bel) mgtheiefore upon the promises of tlieFiench, 
he resolved to attempt the ruin of the house of Aus- 
tna, and in August I744 broke into Bohemia at 
the head of an hundred and four thousand men 

When 
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When he enteied the countiy, lie jiubli'^hecl a pro- 
clamation, piomifeing, that his aimy ‘^hovikl obscive 
the stiictest discipline, and that tho'-e \'iho made no 
resistance should be siifieied to lemain at qinel in 
their habitations He rcquncd that all aims, m 
the custody of \\honisoe\ei they might be placed, 
should be given up, and ])ut into the hands of pub- 
lick officeis He still declaied IiinT^elf to act only 
as an au\ihaiy to the cmperoi, and uith no other 
dcMgn than to establish jieace and tianquillity 
throughout Gci inan}^ Ins deal country. 

In this proclamation there is one paiagiaph of 
which I do not lemember any jireccdent He 
tliieatens, that, if any jieasant should be found with 
aims, he shall be hanged without finthei enquiry, 
and that, if any lord shall connne at his vassals 
keeping aims ni then custod}*, his Milage shall be 
reduced to ashes 

It IS hard to find upon what pietence the king of 
Prussia could treattheBoheinians as criminals, foi pie- 
paring to defend then native countiy oi maintaining 
then allegiance to then lawful sovereign against an in- 
vader, whether he appeals pi mcipal oi anxiliarjq wdie- 
thei he piofesses to intend tianquilhty oi confusion 

His piogiess was such as gaie gieat hopes to the 
enemies of Austna like Ceesai, he conqueied as he 
advanced, and met with no opposition till he reached 
the walls of Pi ague The indignation and resent- 
ment of the queen of tlungai}^ may be easily con- 
ceived , the alliance of Fianckfoit was now laid open 
to all Europe, and the paitition of the Aiistiian do- 
minions was again publickly projected They weie 
to be shared among the empeioT, the king of Pius- 

sia. 
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'iia, the elector palatine, and the landgnie of Hesse 
All the powers of Europe uho had dreamed of con- 
trouhfig Fiance, were awakened to their former ter- 
rois, all tint had been done was now to be done 
again and e\er) court, from the Straits of Gibral- 
tar to the Frozen Sea, was filled with evultation oi 
terror, with schemes of conquest or preciutions foi 
defence 

rile king, delighted with hi« progress, and ex- 
pecting like other mortals elated witli success, that 
Jiis prosperity could not be intei riipted, continued ins 
march and began in thelatler end of September the 
siege of Prague lie had gained several of tlie outer 
post , when he W'‘s informed that the conioy which 
attended his »rtiller\ was attacked b) an unexpected 
part) of the Austrians Tlie king went immediately 
to their assistance with the third part of his army, and 
found his troops put to flight, and the Au«itnans 
hastin„ away with his cannons such a loss would 
haie disabled him at once He fell upon the Aus- 
trians, whose number would not enable them to 
with'stand him, recoaered his artiller}, and having 
abo defeated Batliiaiii, laised his. batteries and there 
being no artillery to be placed against him, he de 
stroved a great part of the city He then oidered 
foui attacks to be made at once and reduced the 
besieged to such extienuties, that m fouiteen days 
the governor was obliged to ^leld the place 

At the attack commanded by Schweun, a giena- 
fher IS reported to have mounted the bastion alone, 
and to have defended himself for oine time with his 
sword, till his followers mounted ifter him for this 

act 
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act of bravery, the king made him a lieutenant, and 
gave him a patent of nobility 

Nothing; now remained but that the Austiians 
should lay aside all thought of invading Fiance, and 
apply then whole power to then ou n defence Prince 
Charles, at the fiist news of the Prussian invasion, 
prepared to lei^ass the ilhine This the French, ac- 
cording to their contract with the king of Prussia, 
should have attempted to binder , but they knew by 
expeiience the Austiians would not be beaten without 
resistance, and that resistance always incommodes an 
assailant As the king of Pi ussia rejoiced in the dis- 
tance of the Austrians^ whom he considered as en- 
taiiP'led in the French teintcries , the French rejoiced 
in the necessity of then i eturn, and pleased themselves 
with the piospect of easy conquests, while poweis 
whom they consideied with equal male\ olence should 
be employed in massaciing each other 

Prince Chailes took the oppoitunity of blight 
moonshine to lepass the Rhine, and Noailles, who 
had eaily intelligence of his motions, gave him veiy 
little distui bance, but contented himself v\ ith attack- 
ing the reai-guaid, and when thej!' retired to the 
mam body ceased his pui suit 

The king, upon the reduction of Pi ague, stiuck a 
medal, which had on one side a plan of the town, 
With this msciiption 

Prague taken by the King of Fi ussia, 
September l6, 1/44, 

For the thud time in three yeais.” 

On the other side were two verses, in which he 
prayed, “ That his Conquests might produce Peace ” 

He 
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He tlien inarched forward \ itb the npidit) which 
constitutes his military character, took pos ession of 
almost 'll! Bobemn, and began to talk of entering 
Austria and besieging Vienna 

Hie queen was not jet wholly without resource 
The elector of Sivonj, whether invited or not, was 
not comprised m the union of 1 ranckfort and as 
e\ ery so\ ereigu is growing less as his nevt neighbour 
IS growing greater, he could not heartilj wish success 
to a confedcraev which was to aggiandize the other 
power* of Germany Tlie Prus'>ians gave him like- 
wise a particular and immediate provocation to op- 
pose them for when they departed to the conquest 
of Bohemia with ail thcelationof ima^jinarj success, 
tliej passed through Ins dominions with unlicensed 
and contemptuous disdain of Ins authont) As the 
approach of Prince Charles gave a new prospect of 
events he was easily peisuided to enter into an alli- 
ance with the queen, whom he furnished withavery 
large bodj of troops 

The I ing of Prussia having left a garrison m 
Prague, which he commanded to put the burghers 
to death if they left their houses in the night, went 
forw ard to take the other tow ns and foi tresses, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, that prince Charles would be inter- 
rupted in his march but the French, though they 
appeared to follow him, eithei could not 01 would 
not overtake him 

In a shoit time by marches pressed on \\ith the 
utmost eagemcbSj Charles readied Bohemia, levving 
the Bavarians to regain the possession of the wasted 
plains of their country, which their enemies, who 
Still kept the strong places, might again seize at will 

At 
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At the appi oach of the Aiisti lan ai my, the coinage of 
the king of Piussia seemed to have failed him He 
letired fiom post to post, and G^’'acLiated town aftei 
town, and fortiess aftci foitiess, w itliout resistance, 
oi appeavatice of lesislance, as if he was lesigmng 
them to the rightful ova ners 

It might have been expected that he should have 
made some effoi t to lescue Pi ague , but, after a faint 
attempt to dispute the passage oi the .^Ibe, he ordered 
his garrison of eleven thousand men to quit the 
place. They left behind them their magazines, and 
heavy aitillei}”, among which vveie seven pieces of 
rtimaikable excellence, called The Seven Elec- 
tois ” But they took with them their field cannon 
and a gieat numbei of cairiages laden with stoies 
and plunder, wdnch they weie forced to leave in their 
way to the Saxons and Austi lans that harassed their 
maich They at last enteied Silesia with the loss of 
about a thud pait 

The king of Piussia suiFeied much in his letreat; 
for besides the niihtaiy stoies, which he left every 
w'heie behind him, even to the clothes of his ti 0023s, 
there was a want of provisions in his aimy, and con- 
sequently fi equent desertions and many diseases , and 
a soldiei sick or killed was equally lost to a flying 
army. 

At last he le-enteied Ins own teiiitoiies, and, hav- 
ing stationed his tioops in places of secuiity, leturned 
for a tune to Beihn, wheie he forbad all to speak 
either ill br well of the campaign 

To what end such a piohibition could conduce, it 
IS difficult to discover there is no countiy in which 
men can be foi bidden to know what they know, and 

what 
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what IS unnersallj 1 no%\n !ni\ ns udll be spohen 
It IS true, that in popular governments s^ditiou dis- 
courses may inflame the viiignr but in sucli govern- 
ments they cannot he ie«trmicd, and m absolute 
monarclnes the / arc of httle effect 

When the Pru invaded Bohemia, and this 
whole nation was fired w ifh resentmen the king of 
Eoj^land give ordei*? in his pal ice that none should 
mention his ncpl)t\v with dt rc‘:p ct bj this coui- 
maud he maintained the decent) neccisar\ between 
princes, without enforcing and probably without 
expecting obedience but m his own presence 
The king of Prus«ua «5 tdict regirded on)\ himself, 
and tlierefore it is diflicult to tell what was his mo- 
tive, unle b iie intended to <parc himsulf this mor- 
tification of absurd and illiberal flatter), which, to a 
mind stung with disgrace, mu^t have been in the 
highest degree painlul and distrusting 

Moderation in prospent) is a virtue verv difficult 
to all mortals forbearanceof revenge when revenge 
is within reach is scarce!) ever to be found among 
princes Now was the time when the queen of 
Hunt.iry might perhaps have made pe ce on her 
own teims but keenness of re'Jcntment, and airo- 
gance of success with held her fiom the due u«e of 
the present oppoitunit) It is 'aid, th it the I ing of 
Prussia in lij retreat sent letteis to piince Charles, 
which were supposed to contain ample conccssionsj 
but were sent back unopened I he king of England 
offeicd hkewue to mediate between them but his 
propositions were rejected at \ lerini, where a leso- 
lution Uds taken not onlv to levengethe intenup 
tion of their success on tlie Rhine bv the lecoverv of 

Silesia 
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Silesia, but to rewaid the Saxons for their seasonable 
help by giving them pait of the Prussian dominions. 

In the beginning of the year 1745 died the em- 
peroi Charles of Bavaiia, the treaty of Franckfoit 
was consequently at an end , and the king of Prus- 
sia, being no longei able to maintain the chaiacter 
of auxihaiy to the emperor, and having avowed 
no other leason for the wai, might have honourably 
withdi awn his forces, and on his own principles have 
complied with terms of peace, but no terms weie 
ofFeied him ; the queen pursued him with the utmost 
aidour of hostility, and the French left him to his 
own conduct, and his own destiny. 

His Bohemian conquests were already lost, and he 
was now chased back into Silesia, wheie, at the be- 
ginning of the year, the wai continued in an equih- 
biation by altei nate losses and advantages In Api il, 
the elector of Bavaiia seeing his dominions ovei-iun 
by the Austiians, and receiving veiy little succour 
fiom the Fiench, made a peace with the queen of 
Hungaiy upon easy conditions, and the Austrians 
had moie troops to employ against Piussia 

But the 1 evolutions of ivar will not sulfei human 
piesumption to remain long unchecked The peace 
with Bavaria was scarcely concluded when the battle 
of Fontenoy was lost, and all the allies of Austiia 
called upon hei to exei t her utmost power for the 
preset ration of the Low Countnes , and, a few daj^s 
after the loss at Fonteno}^ the first battle between the 
Prussians and the combined aimy of Austrians and 
Saxons was fought at Niedbuig m Silesia. 

The paiticulais of this battle w’^ere vaiiouslyie- 
ported by the diffeient parties, and published in the 

jouinals 
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journal*! of tint tune to transcribe them ^^ouId be 
tedious 'ind useless, beemse accounts of battles are 
not easilj uiulersitood, and because there are no 
means of determining to uhich of the relations credit 
should be given It is suflicient that the^ all end m 
claiming or allou mg a complete victory to the 1 mg 
of Prussia, u ho gamed all the Austrian artillerv , killed 
four thousand, tool seven thousand prisoners, with 
the Io«s, according to the Pnissian narrative, of only 
sixteen hundred men 

lie now advanced again into Bohemia, where, 
however, he made no great progress The queen of 
Hungarj, though defeated, was not subdued She 
poured m lier troops from all parts to the reinforce- 
ment of prince Chailes, and detei mined to continue 
the struggle with all Iier power 1 he king saw that 
Bohemia was an unplcasing and inconvenient theitie 
of war, in which he should be ruined a miscar- 
riage and should get little by a victor) Sa\onj 
was left defencele*! , and if it was conquered, might 
be plundered 

He therefore jiublishcd a declaration against the 
elector of Saxony, and, without waiting for reply, 
invaded his dominions This invasion produced 
another battle at Standentz which ended, as the 
foi mer, to the adv antage of the Prussians The Aus- 
trians bad some idvantage in the beginning and 
their irregular troops, who are alwaj s daring, and 
are always ravenous, broke into the Prussian camp 
and earned awav the military chest But this was 
easily icpaired by the spoils of Saxony 

The queen of Hungary was still inflexible and 
hoped that fortune would at last change She re- 
cruited 
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ciuitecl once niDio liei army, and picpaied to invade 
the tei I itories of Bi andenbnig, but the king of Pi us- 
sia’s activity pic\Gntcd all hci designs One part of 
Ins foices seized Leijisic, and tlie othei once more 
defeated tlic Saxons ; the kin<g of Poland fled {loin 
his dominions, pi nice Chailcs letiied into Bohemia. 
The king of Pi us':ia entered Uiesdcn as a conqueior, 
exacted veiy severe contiibiitions horn the whole 
counti y, and the Austiians and Saxons weie at last 
compelled to icccive fiom him such a peace as he 
would grant lie imposed no severe conditions ex- 
cept the payment of the contiibiitions, made no new 
claim of doimnioas, and, with the electoi Palatine, 
acknowledged the duke of Tuscany foi empeioi. 

The lives of piinces, like the histones ot nations, 
have then peiiods We shall heie suspend oui nar- 
rative of the king of Piussia, who was now at the 
height of human greatness, giving laws to ins ene- 
mies, and com ted by all the poweis of Europe. 


BROWNE. 
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Tliouni tl}0 Hiller of tlie folloHiiic; Tssns* 

seems to hai.(. Ind the fortune, comitioii mionpi’niLii 
of lettcj‘5, of UtUc curio'ijtv iftcr Ills priv itc 

life, amlln*!, therefore, fciv iijcinornl« pn. cnedof 
Ills, felicities niid ini fortunes }et, bceaiise an ixli- 
tion of n postlinmoiis worf ^ppnrs nniyiJeet ind 
nctjlccted, uuliout ome 'leeoimt of the author, jt 
u as thou^lit iiecessan to 'lUetnpt the fjntific ition of 
tlnteunosit} uhichintunHt inquires b\ uhitpccu- 
Inntics of inture or fortune tinnient men lu\c been 
distin^uislied, hou uncoiuinon att unnients hi; e been 
gained and uhat influence leirnin^, Imd on itspos- 
essor«, or virtue on its ttnehers 

SIU THOM \S BUOWNC \ -is born nt London, 
lu the parish of St Miclne! in Clieajisido on t!ie 
19th of October, iGOj-j His fvlher wasnniercliant, 
of an ancient f\nnl^ at Upton in Cheshire Of the 
name or of his motlier I tind no account 

Of Ills cluUUiood or voiiUi there is little huonn, 
except that he lost Ills fuller very early , that he was, 
according, to the common J fitooV orjdians, defrauded 
one of Ins guardian ami that he was placed for 
Ins education at the school of inchester 

* Clin (i in afonK first printed m IfoC II 
t Life ot SirTliomisKrouiit. prtfived to the Antiquities of 
Noniicli 

+ W hifefoot s cl«nclcr of Sir TJioinaj Broivnc, m a maipinl 
note 
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His mothei, tia\mg taken tlnee tliousand pounch 
as the third part of her husband’s piopeit) , left hci 
son, by consequence, six: thousand, a large fortune 
foi a man destined to leai uing at that time, when 
commerce had not;}'et filled the nation with nominal 
riches. But it happened to him, as to many others, 
to be made pooiei by opulence, foi his mother soon 
man led Sir Thomas Dutton, pi obably by the induce- 
ment of her fortune , and he nas left to the lapacity 
of his guaidian, deprived now of both his paicnts, 
and theiefore helpless and unpiotected 

He was remoied in the beginning of the 3’car 
ld23 fiom Wmchestei toO\foid'|~, and entered a 
gentleman-commoner of Bioadgate-Hall, which was 
soon afteiwaids endowed, and took the name of 
Pembioke-collcge, fiom the Eail of Pembroke, then 
chancellor of the Univeisit}’^ He was admitted to 
the degiee of Bacheloi of Ails, Janiiaiy 3E 1626-7 ; 
being, as Wood lemaiks, the fiist man of eminence 
graduated fi om the new' college, to w Inch the zeal 
or gratitude of those that love it most can wish little 
bettei than that it may long pioceed as it began 
Having aftenvaids taken his dcgice of IMastei of 
Alts, he turned his studies to physickj, and practised 
it foi some time m Oxfoi dshire , but soon aftei wai ds, 
either induced by curiosit^^j 01 invited by pi onuses, 
he quitted his settlement, and accompanied his § 
father-in-law, w'ho had some employment m Ii eland, 
in a visitation of the forts and castles, wdnch the state 
of Ii eland then made necessary. 

^ Life of Sii Thomas Biowne 
f Wood's Athenag Oxomeiises Wood 

§ Life of Sir Thomas Bi owne 

He 
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He that Ins once pre\ailed on himself to break his 
connections of acquaintance, and begin a wandering 
life, very easilj continues it Ireland had, at that 
time \ery little to offer to the observation of a man 
of letters he, therefore, passed* into France and 
Italy made some stay at Montpellier and Padua, 
which were then the celebrated schools of phjsick 
and returning home through Holland pi ocured him- 
self to be created doctor of physicl at Leyden 

When he began his travels, or when he concluded 
them, tlieit is no certain account nor do there re- 
main any obsenations made by him in bis pas'sage 
thiough those countries which he Msited To con- 
sider, tbeiefore, what pleasure or instruction might 
ha\e been received from the remarks of a man so 
curious and diligent, would be \oluntanl) to indulge 
a painful reflection, and load the imagination with 
awich which, while it IS formed, is known to be vain 
It is, however to be lamented, that those who are 
most capable of improving mankind, vei*} frequently 
neglect to communicate their knowledge either be- 
cause it IS more pleasing to gather ideas than to im- 
part them, or because to minds natuially great, few 
tilings appear of so much importance as to deserve 
the notice of the public! 

About the jear he is supposed to have re- 

turned to London and the next year to have w ntten 
his celebrated treatise, called Religio Medici, ‘ The 
“ religion of a phjsicianJ which he declares him- 
self never to have intended for the pi ess, having com- 


* Life of Sir Thomas Bronne 
•f Biogjaphia Bntannica 
J Lettei to Sir Kenelm Digby 
fol edit 
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posed it only foi Ins own exeicise and entcitaininent 
It, indeed, contains many pa«:sagc‘!, n Inch, i elating 
merely to Ins o\Mi person, can be of no gi eat impoit- 
ance to the jiubliclc * but \\ ben it nas v. . itten, it hap- 
pened to him as to other*;, he nas too much pleased 
n ith Ins pcifoi mance, not to think that it might please 
others as much , he, theicloic, communicated itto his 
fnends, and leceiving, I suppose, that exubeiant ap- 
plause nith nhich eveiy man repays the giant of pei- 
using a inanuscnpt, he \\a‘^ not \ery diligent to ob- 
stiucthis own piaisc by lecalhng his papeis, but suf- 
feied them to Avandei from hand to hand, till at lash 
without Ins onn consent, they ueie m 1C42 given 
to a pi inter. 

This has, perhaps, sometimes befallen others , and 
this, I am nilhng to belicie, did really hajipen to 
Dr Bi onme but thei e is sni cly some 1 eason to doubt 
thetiuth of the complaint so fiequently made of sui- 
leptitious editions. A song, or an epigram may be 
easily punted without the authoi’s knon ledge, be- 
cause it may be leai ned nhen it is lepeated, 01 may be 
wiittenout with veiy little tiouble • but a long tiea- 
tise, howevei elegant, is not often copied by meie 
zeal or curiosity, but may be worn out ui jiassmg 
fiom hand to hand, befoie it is multiplied by a tran- 
sciipt It IS easy to convey an impel feet book, by a 
distant hand, to the press, and plead the ciiculation 
of a false copy as an excuse for publishing the true, 
or to coirect what is found faulty or offensive, and 
charge the eriors on the transciiber’s depravations. 

This IS a stratagem, by which an authoi, panting 
for fame, and yet afraid of seeming to challenge it, 
may at once giatify his vanity, and pieseive the ap- 
pearance of modesty , may enter the lists, and secuie a 

retieat: 
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retreat and this candour might sufler to pass unde- 
tected as an innocent fraud, but that indeed no fraud 
IS innocent for the confidence a^hIc!l makes the hap 
pincssofsociet) is in somcdegrce diminished bj c\cr^ 
man nhose practice is at \ariancc with Ins words 
The Rch^to Media was no sooner published than 
It excited the attention of tlie pubhek, b} the norelt} 
of piradoxe*;, the dignity of «cntimLnt, tlie quick suc- 
cession of image*?, the multitude of abstruse alIu'?ions, 
tlie subtlet) of di&quisition, and the strength of lan- 
guage 

What IS much read wiU be mucli cntici’';ed The 
earl of Eor et recommended this bool to tlie perusal 
of Sir Kcnelm Digb}, who returned his judgment 
ujion it, not m a letter, but a book m tv Inch, 
thougli mingled with some positions fabulous and 
uncertain, thereaieacutc rcrnaik*? just censures, and 
piofound sjieculations jet Us principal chim to ad- 
niiratioi is, that* it was written in twenty four 
hours of which pirtwas spent in procuring Brownes 
bool , and part in leading it 

Of these animadversions, when thej werejetnot 
all printed, eitlicr olhciousness or malice informed 
Dr Browne who wrote to Sir Ivenelm w|th much 
softness and ceremonj , declaring the unworthiness of 
his work to engage such notice, the intended pri- 
vacy of the composition, and the corruptions of the 
impression and received an answer equallj genteel 
and respectful, containing high commentlations of the 
piece, pomjjous professions of reverence, meek ac- 
knowledgements of inabilitv, and anxious apologies 
fpr the h istmess of his remarks 

*Digbys letter to Browne prefixed to tlw Religlo IVledia 
fol edit 

T 2 The 
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The icciprocal civilit}' of autliois is one of tlie 
most 1 isible scenes in llie faice of life Who would not 
liave lliouglit, tliat tlicsc two lunnnaiics of then age 
liad cea'^ed to cndciuoin to giovs biigiit by the ob- 
Ecuialion of each othei ' jet the annnacUei sums thus 
wcahj tlius piccijntafe, upon a book thu‘^ nijuied in 
the ti.niscnjitKjiij qiuckl\ pa'^ced the inch's, and /iC- 
i ( 1^10 led Ki \ias uioie aecui aU ly ])ubh‘^licd^ mth an 
admonition jucfixed “ to tho'-c nho lia\e 01 ‘-hall ])er- 
“ use the ob‘'ei\ations iijum a lonner coirujit cojiy 
in nliicli theie is a scneic ceiiMnOj not upon Eigby, 
nlio was to be used w Hli ccie'inorij , hut upon the ob- 
sei 1 ator m ho had usin ped his name noi w as this in- 
vective w 1 ittcii by Di Bi ow lie, w ho w as supposed to 
be satisfied wutli his opponent’s apology , but by 
some officious fiiend, zealous foi his lionouij without 
his consent. 

Biowne lias^ indeed, in bis own piefacc. endea- 
vouied to secuie himself fiom iigoioiis cxnniniation, 
by alledging, that many things are delneied ihe- 
“ toncally, many expiessions merely tiopical, and 
therefoic many things to be taken in a soft and 
“ flexible sense, and not to be called unto the iigid 
test of leason” The fiist glance upon his book 
■will indeed discover examples of this liberty of 
thought and expiession “ I could be content (says 
^^'he) to be nothing almost to eternity, if I might 
“ enjoy my Saviour at the last ” He has little ac- 
quaintance wnth the acuteness of Biow^ne, wdio sus- 
pects him of a serious opinion, that any thing can 
be “ almost eternal,” or that any time beginning and 
ending, is not infinitely less than infinite dui ation. 
In this book he speaks much, and, m the opinion 
of Digby, too much of himself, but with such gene- 
rality 
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ralitj anil conciseness asafiords \ery httle light to his 
biognpher he declues, that, besides thednlects of 
different pi ovinces, he understood six languages that 
he uas no stranger to Astrononi} , and that he had 
seen several countries but nhat most awakens curi- 
osity IS, his solemn assertion, that his life lias been 

a miracle of thirty jears which to relate were not 

historj, but a piece of poetr}, and would sound 
“ like a fable 

There is, undoubtedlj , a sense in which all life is 
miraculous as it is an union of powers of which we 
can image no connection, 1 succession of motions of 
which the first cause must be supernatural but life, 
thus explained, whatever it ma^ ha\e ot miracle, 
will have nothing of fable and, therefore, the author 
undoubtedly had regard to something, bv which he 
imagined himself distinguishe<I fiom the rest of man- 
kind 

Of these wonders, however the view that can be 
now taken of his life offers no appearance Ihe 
course of his education was like lint of others, such 
as put him little in the waj of extraordinary casual 
ties A scholastic and academical life is\er) uni- 
form and has, indeed, more safety linn pleasuie 
A traveller has greater opportunities of adieiiture 
but Browne traversed no unknown seas, orAiabian 
desarts and, surel}, a man ina} visit Trance and 
Italj , reside at Montpelier and Padua, and at last 
take bis degree at Leyden, without iny tiling mira 
ciilous \Vhat it was that would if it was related, 
sound so poetical and fabulous, we are left to guess 
I believe without hope of guessing nghtl} The 
w onders probably were transacted m his own mind , 

self- 
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self-love, co-operating ^Mth an imagination vigoioiis 
and fertile as that of Biowne, will find 01 make ob- 
jects of astonishment 111 eveiy man’s life, and, pei- 
haps, there is no human being, how'c\ei hid in the 
crowd from the obseivalion of his fellow-mortals, 
who, if he has leisure and di‘?position to lecollcct his 
own thoughts and actions, will not conclude his life 
in some sort a miracle, and imagine himself distin- 
guished fiom all the lest of ins species by many dis- 
ci iminations of natuie or of foitune 

The success of this peitormance ivas such, as 
might natuiallj^ encouiage the author to new undai- 
takmgs A gentleman of Cambi idge’' , w hose name 
was Menyweathei, turned it not inelegantly into 
Latin; and fiom his veision it n as again tiaiislated 
into Italian, Gciman, Dutch, and Fiench , and at 
Strasbuig the Latin tianslalion was published with 
laige notes, by Lenuiis Nicholaus Molifanus Of the 
En2:lish annotations, which in all the editions fiorn 
1644 accompany the book, the authoi is unknown. 

Of Merry w eather, to whose zeal Biowne ivas so 
much indebted foi the sudden extension of his le- 
nown, I know nothing, but that he published a small 
treatise for the msti uction of young pei sons m the 
attainment of a Latin style He printed his tiansla- 
tion m Holland with some difficulty T The fiist 
pimtei to whom he offeied it earned it to Salmasius, 
who laid it by (says he) in state foi three months,” 
and then discouraged its publication it ivas after- 
wards rejected by tw^o othei pimteis, and at last was 
received by Hackius. 

^ Life of Sir Thomas Biowne 

f Meiiyweather’s letter, inserted on the Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne 

The 
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The peculnrities of this book nisecl the inthorj ns 
IS usuil, imny admireis ind imn} enemies but 
know not of more than one professed answer, written 
undcr='^tIietitleof“Me(hcusMedicatus, bj Alexan- 
der Ross, whicli was unixersall) neglected bj the 
world 

At the time when this book was published Dr 
Browne resided at Norwich, where he had settled in 
1(136, by |- the persuasion ofDr Lushington histu- 
tor, who was then rector of Bamham Westgatc m 
the neighbourhood It is recorded by Wood, that 
his practice was Acr^ evtensne, and that many pa- 
tients resorted to him In 16374^ incorporat- 

ed doctor of physick in Oxford 
He married m Mrs Mileham, of a good 

family in Norfolk “ a ladj (^a) s Whitefoot) of 
such s} mmetneal proportion to her worth} hus- 
" band, both in the graces of her bod\ and mmd, 
** that the} seemed to come together by a kind of 
“ natural magnetism 

This marriage could not but draw the railleiyof 
contemporary wits|| upon a man who had just been 
Wishing m Ins new book, “ tliatwe might procieate 
like trees, witliout conjunction and had^jj lately 
declared, that “ the whole world was made for man, 
" but only the twelfth part of man for woman 
and, that “ man is the whole world, but woman only 
the rib or crooked part of man 
Whether the lady liad been }et informed of these 
contemptuous positions, orwliether she was pleased 

* Life of Sir Tliom'ia Browne 

f W ood s Athen® Oxonicnses J ootl ^ V, hitefoot 

j| Howel s Letters ^ Reli^o Medici 

With 
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with the conquest of so foimiclahle a lebel^ and con- 
sideied it as a double trmm]3h, to attract much 
inerib and overcome so powci Ini piejudices , oi whe- 
ther, like most otheis, sheinaiiied u])on mingled 
motives, between convenience and inclination , she 
had, howevei, no leason to lepent, foi she lived hap- 
'pily with him one-and-roit\ years, and iioieliim ten 
childien, of whom one son and thiee daughters out- 
lived then parents: she suivivcd bun l\vo \ears, and 
passed her widouhood in plenty, if not in ojialcnce. 

Biowne having now cnitered the noild as an au- 
thor, and expel lenced the doligiUs of niaise and mo- 
lestations of censuie, piobably found his diead ot the 
pubhek eye diminished, and, theiefoic, was not long 
before he trusted Ins name to the ci it.eks a scocnid 
time foi in idqd he printed Enqiin les wio vulgar 
and common Erroins, a w^oik, wh'ch as it aio'^enot 
from fancy and invention, but fioili obseuation and 
books, and contained not a single discouise ol one 
continued tenor, of which the lattei pait aiose fiom 
the former, but an enumei ation of many unconnected 
particulais, must have been the collection of yeais, 
and the effect of a design eaily foimed and long piii- 
sued, to which his remaiks had been continually re- 
ferred, and which arose gradually to its present bulk 
by the daily aggregation, of new' pai tides of know- 
ledge Jt IS indeed to be wished, that he had longer 
delayed the publication, and added what the lemam- 
ing part of his life might have furnished the thirty- 
six years which he spent aftenvards m study and ex- 
perience, would doubtless have made laige additions 
to an Enquiry into vulgar Errours He published 

* Life of Sir Thomas Bi owne. 
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in 1675 the sixth edition, with some impro\cments 
but I think rithtr with exphotion of what lit Ii id 
nlread} written, thin 'xny new he ids ot di qmsition 
But with the woi) , ‘'Ueh is the author, whethci hin- 
dered from contniuin^ It ci^emess of pnise, or 
weariness of laoour thought (it to i,iic, we mu'^t be 
content and remember, thatm ill sublunary things 
there is sometlnng to be w islied w Inch w e must wisli 
jn\ain ^ 

This book, like his former, wis received with 
great applause, was answered b} Alexander Ro s, and 
translated into Dutch and German, ind not many 
jears ago into 1 rench It might now be proper, 
had not the fivour w ith which it was at first received 
filled the kingdom with copies, to icjiiint it with 
notes, partly supjilemental, and p irll) emendatorv , 
to subjoin those di covcncs which the industij of 
the last ige lias made, and correct tliose mistakes 
which the author lias committed not b^ idleness or 
negligence, but for want of Bojies and Newtons 
phiiosopliy 

lie appears indeed to Jiave been willing to pay 
labour foi truth H wing beard a flv mg rumour of 
sj mpatlielick needles, by which, suspended over a 
circular alphabet, distant friends or lovers might coi- 
lespond, he procured two siicli alphabets to be made, 
touched Ills needles with the same magnet, and placed 
them upon prop»,r spindles the result was, that 
when he moved one of his needles, the other, in- 
stead of taking b) sjmpath} the same direction, 
“ stood 111 e the pillars ol Hercules lhat it con 
tinned motionless, will be easiljr believed and most 
men would have been content to believe it, without 

the 
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the labour of so hopeless an expeiiment Browne 
might himself have obtained the same conviction by 
a method less opeiose, if he had thiust his needles 
through coiks, and set them afloat m two basons of 
watei . 

Kotwithstandmg his zeal to detect old eiiors, he 
seems not veiy easy to admit new positions ; for he 
never mentions the motion of the earth but with 
contempt and iidicule, though the opinion which 
admits it v/as then growing popular, and was suiely 
plausible, even befoi e it was confirmed by latei obsei- 
vations 

The leputation of Biowne encouraged some low 
writei to publish undei his name, a book called, 
Nciiui e's Cahmet itnlocled, tianslated, accoidmg to 
Wood, fioin the physicks of Magnus , of which 
Biowne took care to cleai himself, by modestly ad- 
veitising, that “ if any man'|-' had been benefited by 
it, he was not so ambitious as to challenge the 
“ honoui thereof, as having no hand in that woik.” 

In 1658 the discoveiy of some ancient uins in 
Noifolk gave him occasion to write Hydriotaphia, 
Ui n'hw ial, or a Discourse of sepulchral Urns in 
which he tieats with his usual learning on the funeral 
iites of the ancient nations, exhibits their various 
treatment of the dead , and examines the substances 
found in his Norfolcian urns Theie is, perhajis, 
none of his norks which bettei exemplifies his lead- 
ing or memory It is scaicely to be imagined, how 
many particulais he has amassed togethei, m a tiea- 

Wood, and Life of Sn Thomas Biowne. 
f At the end of Ilvdnotaphia 
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tise which seems to have been occa'Jiomllv untten 
nnd for which, therefore, no nnternls could In\e 
been previously collected It is indeed, like other 
treatises of antiquity, rather for ciinosit) th^n use 
for it IS of small import nice to know which nation 
buried their dead m the ground, which threw them 
into the sea, or which give them to birds and beasts 
when the practice of ciemation began, or w hen it w as 
disused w liethei the bones of different persons w ere 
mingled m the same urn w hat oblation's w ere tlirow n 
into the p>re or how the ashes of tlie body were 
distinguished from those of other substances Of the 
uselessness of these enquiries, Brow ne seems not to 
ha\e been Ignorant and therefore, concludes them 
with an ob ervation winch can never be too fre- 
quently recollected 

All or most appiehensions rested in opinions of 
" some future being, winch, ignorantly or coldly be- 
** heved, be^at those perverted conception's, ccremo- 
“ nies, sayings, which Christians pity oi laugh at 
"Happy are the}, which live not m that disad- 
"vantage of time, when men could say little for 
"futun^, but from reason whereby the noblest 
mind fell often upon doubtful deaths, ind mclan- 
" choly dissolutions with thee Jiopes Socrates- 
" wanned his doubtful spirits again-st the cold po- 
" tion and Cito, before be durst give the fital 
" stroke, spent part of the night in reading the im- 
mortality of Plato, thereb} confirming his waver- 
" ing hand unto the animosity of that attempt 
" It IS the heaviest stone that melancliol} can 
" throw at a man, to tel! him he is at the end of ins 
"nature orthittheie is no furthei state to come, 
" unto which this seems progressional, and otherw ise 

" made 
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made m vain withonl this accomplishment, tlie 
^^natuial expectation and desne of such a state nere 
“ but a fallacy in natuie* nnsaticfled consideiatois 
\^ouUl qnaiicl at the ^]vntness of the constitution, 
“ and lest content that Ad.nn had lallen lower, 
“ whereby, by knowing no othei oiiginal, and deeper 
“ Ignorance of themselves, they might have enjoyed 
the happiness of infeimi ticatuies, nho in tian- 
“ quilhty possess then constitutions, as ha\ mg not the 
apprehension to deploie then ownnatines, andbe- 
mg flamed belon the cncinnfeience of these hopes 
of cognition of bettei things, the nisdom of God 
bath necessitated then contentment But the supe- 
“ nor ingiedient and obsemed pait of oui selves, 
whereto all piesent felicities alFoid no lesting con-, 
tentment, will be able at la'^t to tell us ne are more 
“ than oui piesent selves and evacuate such hopes 
“ in the fiuition of then own accomplishments ” 

To his tieatise on Urn-hin dil was added The Gai- 
den of Cip us, o? the quinciinxial lozenge, or netiioi k 
'plantation of the Ancients, aitijicially, naturally, 
mystically, considei ed This discouise he begins with 
the Sacj ed Garden, m winch the first man was plac- 
ed ; and deduces the pi actice of hoi ticulture fi om the 
earliest accounts of antiquitj- to the time of the Per - 
Sian Cyi us, the fiist man whom we actually know to 
have plan ted_a quincunx , which, howevei, oui au- 
thoi is inclined to believe of longei date, and not only 
discoveis it in the desciiption of the hanging gaidens 
of Babylon, but seems w'llhng to believe, and to per- 
suade his leadei, that it was piactised by the feeders 
on vegetables befoie the flood. 

Some of the most pleasing peifoimances have been 
pioduced by learning and genius exercised upon sub- 
' jects 
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jects of little impoitnncc It «5een]s to In\e beai 111 
'll! ages the prulL of wit, to shew how it could exalt 
the low, inti nniphf) the httle To speak not imdc- 
quateh of things rcall) and naturally great, is a task 
notonl} chfiicult but disagreeable because tlie writer 
IS degraded in his own ejesb} standing iti comparKon 
with his subject, to which he can hope to add no- 
thing from his imagnntioii but it is a perpetual 
triumph of fanev to expand a scant\ theme, to rai«e 
glittering ideas from ob cure projiefties, and to pro 
duce to the world an object of wondt-r to which na- 
ture had contributed little To tins ambition per- 
hap , we owe the hogs of Homer, the gnat and tlie 
bees of Virgil, the butterfly ol Spen er, tlic shadow 
of Wowerus, and the quincunx of Browne 

In the pro«ecution of this sj)ort of fanc} , he consi 
ders e\cr) production of art and nature in whicli lie 
could find anj decus ation or appro \chei. to the form 
of a quincunx and as a man once resolved upon 
idea! discoveries seldom searches long in vain, he 
finds his favourite figure in almost every thing, whe 
tlier natural or invented, ancient or modern, rude or 
irtificial, sacred or civ if so that a re ider, not w atcli- 
ful against tlic power of Ins infusions, would imagine 
that decussation w as the great business of the w orld, 
and that nature and ut had no other purpose than to 
exemplify and imitate i quincun't 

T. o shew the excellence of tins figure, he enume- 
rates all its piopertics and finds it in almost every 
thing of use orpleasure and toshev/how leadilyhe 
supplies what he cannot find, one instance maj be 
sufficient though therein (says lie) we meet not 
“ with right angles, yet eveiy rhombus containing 

" four 
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« four angles equal unto two nglit^ it virtually con- 
iains luo iiglit in every one ” 

The fanciful spoits of gieat minds are never with- 
out some advantage to knowledge Biowne has in- 
teispei'=ed many cuiious obseivations on the foim of 
plants, and the laws of vegetation ; and appeals to 
have been a \eiy accuuite obscwei of the modes of 
geiminalion, and to have natched with great nicety 
the evolution of the parts ol plants fiom then semi- 
nal piinciples 

He IS then natuially led to ticat of the numbci 
Five: and finds, that by this nnmbci many thing < 
aie cucumsci ibed . that theic aie five kinds of vege- 
table pioductions, fi\c sections of a cone, five oiders 
of aichitectuie, and five acts of a })lay. Andobseiv- 
ing that five was the ancient conjugal, oi v.edding 
number, he pioceeds to a '^peculation nhich I shall 
give in his own uoids, the ancient iiumei ists made 
“ out the conjugal numbei by two and tliiee, the 
“ first parity and impaiity, the active and passive 
“ digits, the mateiial an<l foiinal punciplcs m gene- 
1 alive societies.” 

These aie all the tiacts which he published. Bui 
many papeis weie found in his closet: “ some of 
them, (says Whitefoot,) designed for the pi ess, 
were often tiansciibed and coi reeled by his own 
“ hand, after the fashion of gieat and cuiious 
wi itei s ” 

Of these, two collections have been published, 
one by Di Tennisoii, the othei m 1722 by a name- 
less editoi . Whether the one 01 the other selected ' 
those pieces which the author would have prefeiied, 
cannot be known . but they have both the mei it of 

giving 
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giving to nnnl^ind \\liat \\ ts too ^nluitlc to be ‘Jujj- 
pressed and whit might, nitliout thurmtu position, 
have perhaps pcri'^hed ninong other innumci-ablL la- 
bours of leirncd men, or hive been burnt in a "car- 
citj of fuel like the pipers of Peirccms 

TIic firi t of the e posthumous ti eitiscs contains Oh 
set lations ttpon ^ei a al Plants meni umed in So ip- 
tttre thescicmirk jthoughthev donotiinmediitely 
either rectil} the fiilh, or rchno the morals of the 
reider, jet iiebv no means to be censured is super- 
fluous niceties, or useless speculations for the} often 
sheu some piopnetv of description or elegance of 
allusion, utterlv iindiscoverable to rcidcrs not skilled 
in Oriental botin} and ire oiten of more miportint 
use, as thej remove «omc iliflicuUv fioin narratives, 
or «omc obscuntv from precepts 

The next i«, Of Gat iamhyO) coionnn/ and ^ar- 
land Plants a subject inerclv of learned curiosity 
without any otlicr end than theplenureof lefl^eting 
on ancient cu«toiri% or on the n d i«try with which 
fctudious men liave cmLav cured to rceover them 
The next js a letter, OnthcI'i^hci> calen hyour Sa^ 
I loin u ith his Visaphi ajta ) is hesin ; a turn // om 
the Dead winch contain no delciininite rcsolut;on 
of the que tion, v In (liev wcic, for indeed iteannot 
be determined All the information that diligence or 
learning could supply consists in in enumeration of 
the fishe produced in the watcis oi Judea 

Then follow, Insiiei^io ceitam Q/^c/zca ahoiit 
Fishes Birds and Insects ind.r/ LcttcroJ Haul sand 
Fakam yannent ai d modem m the fiistof which 
he gives thepiopsr interpretation of some ancient 
names ot animals commonly mistaken and in the 
other has some cunous ob ervations on the art of 

bawl mg, 
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hawking, \Yhich he considers as a practice nnlcnown 
to the ancients I bclie\e all onr spoits of the field 
aie of Gothic oiminal ; the ancients neithei hunted 
by the scentj noi seemed much to have piactised 
hoisemanship as an exeicise; and tliough in their 
w'orks, theie is mention of auci'pi urn and pibcaiio, 
they seem no moie to liave been considciod as di\ei- 
sionSj than agncultui e or any othc r manual laboui . 

In two irioic letters he speaks of the cirmhah of the 
IlehrcuL Sjbut without any satisfactoi y cletei mination , 
and of ? opal/c or gi adnot reuses^ that is, of terses 
begmnmg uith a void of one s^lkble, and piocced- 
ing by voids of which each has a s) liable more than 
the foi mer , as, 

" O deus; ffitemaj statioms concihaloi ” Ausomus 

And after tins mannei pin suing the hint, he mentions 
many othei icstiaincd methods, of vcisifying, to 
which mdustiious ignoiance has sometimes \ ohm- 
taiily subjected itself 

His next attempt is Languages, and pcndlculai Ip 
the Saxon Tongue He discouises v ith i^i eat learnina, 
and gen ei ally with gi cat justness, of the deiivation 
and changes of languages ; but like othei men of 
multifaiious leainmg, heieceives some notions with- 
out examination Thus he obsenes, accoidmg to 
the populai opinion, that the Spaniards have re- 
tained so much Latin as to be able to compose sen- 
tences that shall be at once grammatically Latin and 
Castilian this ivill appear veiy unlikely to a man 
that consideis the Spanish tei minations , and Hovel, 
who was eminently skilful in the thiee piovmciai 
languages, declaies, that aflei many essays he nevei 
could effect it. 


The 
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The principal design of this letter is to she^\ the 
affinity een tlie modem English and the ancient 
Sa'^on , and he obser\e3, verj rightly, that “ though 
ue ha\e borroutd many substantives, adjectives, 
and oOme verbs, from tjje 1 rtnch } et the great 
bod) of numerals, auMha*^ verb*?, articles, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and prejiositions, 
“ which are the distinguishing iiid lasting parts of 
a language, remain with us from the Saxon 
To prove this position more evidently he has 
drawn up a short discourse of sik puagraplis, in 
Saxon and English of which ever) word is tliesame 
in both languages, excepting the terminations \nd 
orthography I he words art indeed Saxon, but the 
pliraseology is Liiglisli and, I think, w ould not have 
been understood hy Bede or Elfuc, notwithstanding 
the confidence of our authoi He has, however, 
sufficiently proved his position, that the English re- 
sembles its paternal language more than any modem 
European dialect 

There remain five tracts of tins collection jet un- 
mentioned one, Of artifiaallldls, Mounts, oi Bat- 
rows, tnLn^land m replj to an interrogator} letter 
ofE D whom thewnter^ofthe^/ugTrtpAm^n/aw- 
wicrt suppose to be, ifnghtlj printed, W D or sir 
William Eugdale, one of Brownes correspondents 
These are declared by Browne, in concurrence, I 
think, with all other antiquaries, to be for the 
most part funeral monuments He proves, that 
both the Danes and Saxons buned their men of 
eminence under pile^ of earth, which admitting 
( avs he) neither ornament, epitaph, nor inscrip- 
tion, may, if earthquakes spare them, outlast 
VoL XII U other 
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othei monuincnts obelisks liavc ilieii term, and 
pyiamids will tumble, but these mountainous mo- 
“ mmieiits may eland, and aie like to have the same, 
“ pel lod with the eai l)i ” 

In the next, he answ ei s tw o gcogra])hica\ questions ; 
one conceimng 7.’ioa‘5, mentioned m the Acts and 
E])i«tles of vSt Paid, winch he detei mines to be the 
city built neai the ancient Ilium , and the othci con- 
ceimng the dead sea, of wliicii he gives the same ac- 
count with othei wiitcis 

Anothei letter ti eats 0/ fJic^Jnsn o s of fhc Oi acle 
of Apollo, at JJelp/ios, to Ciof'‘.iis king nt L;v dia In 
this tiact nothing desei ves notice, inoie than that 
Biowne coasidcis the oiacles as cvidentlv and mdu- 
bilably supcinatuial, and founds all his disquisition 
upon that postulate He w ondci s w hy the ph 3 *siolo- 
gists of old, having such means ot instiuction, did 
not enqiine into the seciets of natuie but judiciously 
concludes, that such questions would piobably have 
been vam , foi m matteis cognoscible, and foi med 
foi oui disquisition, om industij- must be oui 
oiacle, and leason our Apollo ” 

The pieces that ieinainaie,/i Prophecij concerning 
thefuiw'e State ofsevei al Nations , mwiiichBiowne 
plainly discoveis his expectation to be the same with 
that entei tamed lately with moie confidence' by Dr. 
Berkeley, ^^that Ameiica will be the seat of the fifth 
“ empiie:” and Bliiseum clausum, sive Bibliotheca 
* ahscondita, m which the author amuses himself with 
imagining the existence of books and curiosities, 
either nevei in being or iriecoveiably lost. 

Ihese pieces I have lecouiited as thej^ ai changed 
in Temsoii’s collection, because the editor has given 

no 
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no account of the tune nt ^hich any of tlicm nere 
written Some of them are of little \aluc, more than 
as theygntify the mind with the picture of a great 
ccholar, turning his learning into amusement or 
shew upon how great a \ariet^ of enquiries the same 
mind has been successfully employed 

Tiie other coHeotion of his posthumous pieces, 
published in octavo, London I722 contains 
tortum 01 some Accmtnf of the Jombs and 7 /oin/- 
ments tn the Cathedtal of ^Koniich where, as 
Tenison observes, there is not matter proportionate 
to the skill of the 'intiquarj 

The other pieces arc, Answers to Sir William 
“ Dugdales enquiries about the Fens, a letter con- 
“ ccrning Ireland , another relating to Urns newly 
“ discovered some short stnctuies on diHIrent sub- 
jects and a letter to a friend on tlie death of his 
“ intimate friend, published singly by the authors 
son m iGqo 

There is in erted in the Biographia Bntannica, 
a letter containing instructions for the study of 
“ Physick which, with the essays here offered to 
the pubiick, completes the works of Dr Browne 
To the life of this learned man, there remains 
little to be added, but that in iGGj he was chosen 
honorary fellow of the college of physicians, as a 
man, ‘‘ Vfrtute et litens ornatissimus — eminently 
“embellished with literature and virtue and, m 
1G72, received at Norwich, the honour of knight- 
hood from Charles II a prince, who, with many 
frailties and vices, had yet skill to discover excel- 
lence, and virtue to reward it with such honorary 
distinctions at least as cost him nothing, yet, con- 
u 2 ferred 
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ferret! by a king so judicious and so much beloved, 
had the power of giving meiit new lustie and greater 
populai ity. 

Thus he lived in high leputation, till in his 
seventy-sixth year he was seized \i ith a cohek, uhieh, 
aftei having toituied him about a ueckj put an end 
to his life at Noi wiclij on his birth-dai*, October ip, 
1682 Some of his last woids were expressions of 
submission to the will of God, and fearlessness of 
death. 

He lies bulled m the church of St Peter, i\'Jancroft, 
in Norwich, with this inscnption on a muial monu- 
ment, placed on the south pillai of the altai : 

M S 

Hic situs est THOMAS BROWNE, M D. 

Et miles. 

Anno Ido 5, Londini natus ; 

Generosa faniilia apud Ujiton 
In agro Cestriensi onundus. 

Schola primum Wmtomensi, postea 
In Coll Pembi . 

Apud Oxonienses boms liteiis 
Haud levitei imbutus ; 

In urbe hac Noidovicensi medicinam 
Arte egregia, & foelici siiccessu piofessus ; 

Scriptis quibus tituli, Religio Medici 
E t PsEUDODOxiA Epidemica aliisque 
Per oibem notissimus. 

Vir prudentissimuB, integerrimus, doctissimus, 
Obiit Octob. 19, 1682. 
posuit mcEstissima conjux 
Da Doroth. Br. 

Broime’s lemains ^Vhitcfoot 
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Near the foot of this pillar 
Eies Sir Thotms Bron ne, Knt and doctor in ph} sick. 
Author of Religio Medici, and other leai iied books, 
Who practised ph^ sick m this cit) 4 G } ears. 

And died Oct IdSs, m the 77th year of Ins age 
In memor) of whom, 

DameDorothyBrowne, wholiad been InsafTectionate 
Wife 47 }eirs, c.au«;ed this nionumciit to be 
Erected 

Besides this lady, who died m IdSs, he left a son 
and three daughters Of the daughters nothing very 
remarkable is 1 noun but lus son, Edward Browne, 
requires a particular mention 

lie was born about the }ear ld42 and, after 
luting passed tlirough the classes of the school at 
Nor\\ ich, became bachelor of physick at Cambridge , 
and afterwards removing to Meiton College m 
0^fo^d, was admitted there to the same degree, 
and afterwards made a doctor In 1<>68 he visited 
part of German V and in the \tar following made 
a wider excursion into Austria, Hungar), and Tlits- 
saly where the Turkish sultan then kept his court 
at Larissa He afterwards passed through Italy 
His skill in natural history made him particularly 
attentive to mines and metallui^y Upon his return 
he pubhslied an account of tlie countries through 
which he had passed w hich I liaveheard commended 
by a learned traveller, who has visited many places 
after him as w ntten w ith scrupulous and exact \ era-* 
city, such as is scarcel} to be found in any other book 
of the same kind But whatever it may contribute to 
the instruction of a naturalist, I cannot recommend it 


ns 
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as likely to give much pleasine to common readers , 
for v.hethcr it be that the\%oilcl is veiy uniform, and 
therefore he who i? lesolvcd to adheie to truth \m1I 
have few novelties to relate; or that Dr Browne 
was, by the tiain of his studies, led to enquire most 
after those things by which the greatest pait of man- 
kind is little affected, a gieat pait of his book seems 
to contain vei37^ uninipoitant accounts of his passage 
from one place where he san little, to anothci wheie 
he saw no moie. 

Upon his letuin, he piactised physick in London ; 
was made physician hist to Chailes II , and after- 
w^aids, in idSs, to St. Baitholoniru’s hospital 
About the same time he joined his name to tliose of 
many other eminent men, in ‘^a tianslation of Plu- 
" tarch’s lives ” He was fiist censor, then elect, 
and treasurei of the college of physicians , of which 
in 1705 he was chosen piesidcnt, and held his office 
till m 1708 he died m a dcgiee of estimation suitable 
to a man so vai lously accomplished, that king Charles 
had honouied him wuth this panegyrick, that “ he 

was as learned as any of the college, and as w^ell- 

bred as any of the court ” 

Of eveiy gieat and eminent chaiactei, pait bieaks 
forth into publick view and pai t lies hid in domes- 
tic privacy Those qualities, w Inch have been exerted 
in any known and lasting peiformances, maj'', at 
any distance of time, be traced and estimated , but 
silent excellences are soon forgotten, and those mi- 
nute peculiarities which disci iramate eveiy man from 
all others, if they aie not recoided by those whom 
pei sonal knowledge enables to obsei ve them, aie irre- 
coverably lost This mutilation of, chai acter must 

have 
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have happened, among manj others, to sir Thomas 
Browne, had it not been delineated by his fnendMr 
Whitefoot, “ who esteemed it an especial fnoiir of 
Providence, to have had a jnrticular acquaintance 
“ with him for two thirds of his life Pait of his 
observations I shall therefore copj 

For a character of his person, his complexion and 
“ hair was answerable to his name his stature was 
" moderate, and a habit of bod) neither fat nor lean, 
but sj(rap>iCi£ 

In his habit of clothing, he hatl an av ersion to 
all finer), and affected plainness both m the fishion 
“ and ornaments lie ever wore a cloak, or boots, 
‘ when few others did lie kept Iiimsclf alwa)s\cr) 
" warm, and thought it most safe so to do, tliough 
he never loaded himsell with such a multitude of 
garments, asSuetomus reports of Augustus, enough 
“ to clothe a good famdv 

“The horizon of hts understanding was mucji 
“ larger than the hemisphere of the world all that 
“ was visible in the heavens he comprehended so 
“ well, that few that are under tlicm knew so iniicli 
he could tell the number of tlie visible stars in bis 
horizon, and call them all by their names that liad 
“ any and of the eartli he liad such a minute and 
“ exact geographical knowledge, as if he had been 
“by Divine Providence ordained surve) or-gcneral 
“ of the vMiole teirestiial orb, and its products, mi- 
nerals, plants, and animals He was so cuiious a 
“ botanist, that, besides the specifical distinctions, he 
“ made nice and elaborate observations, equall) u'le 
“ ful as entertaining 


“ Ills 
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His memoiy, though not so eminent as that of 
Seneca 01 Scahger, .as capacious and tenacious, 
insomuch as he remem beied all that was lemaik- 
able in any book that he had le.id , and not only ^ 
knew all peisons again that he had evci seen at 
any distance of lime, but remembeied the circum- 
“ stances of their bodies, and their particular dis- 
courses and speeches. 

In the Latin poets he remembeied every thing 

“ diatv/as acute and pungent, he had le.id most of 

" the historians, ancient and modern, wheicin Ins 

“ obseiwations weie singular, not taken notice of by 

common readeis, he was excellent company when 

“he was at leisure, and expressed moie light than 

“ heat m the tempei of liis brain 

“ Pie had no despotical powei over his affections 

“ and passions (that was a prnilege of oiigmal per- 

fection, forfeited by the neglect of the use of it), 

“ but as large a political povver over them, as any 

“ stoick, or man of his time, nheieof he gave so 

“ great expeimient, that he hath very laiely been 

“ known to have been oveicome with any of them. 

The strongest that weie found in him, both of the 

irascible and concupiscible, were undei the con- 

“ troul of hfs reason. Of adiniiation, which is one 

“of them, being the onlypioduct eithei of igno- 

ranee or uncommon knowledge, he had more and 

“ less than other men, upon the same account of his 

“ knowing more than others, so tliat though he met 

with many rarities, he admned them not so ipuch 

“ as others do. 

* 

“ He was never seen to be transported with 
“mirth, or dejec|;ed with sadness ; always cheeifiil 

“ but 
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^^but nrely m^rrj, at any sensible rate, >^61(10111 
heard to break a jest and when he did, lie would 
be apt to blush at the levitj of it Ins ^ra\ity was 
“natural, without affectation 

“ His modesty was visible in a natural habitual 
“ blush, which was increased upon the least occasion, 
“ andoftdi'jcovered without any ob'?ervable cause 
“ They that knew no more of him than b} the, 
“ bnsl ness ofhis writings, found them«dvcsdecei\ed 
“ m their expectation, when tliey came m Ins com- 
“ pany, noting the gravity and sobrietj^ of hi« ispect 
and conversation so fiee from loquicitv or much 
“ talkativenc s, tliat lie was sometimes difficult to 
“ be cngagefl in iny ch«course though when he was 
so, It was alwa^s singular, and never trite or vul- 
“ gar Parsmiomous m nothing but his time, 
“ whereof he made as much impiovcment, with as 
“ little loss as any man m it when he had any to 
“ spare from his drudging practice, he was «:carce 
“ patient of anj diversion from his stud} so impa- 
“ tient of sloth and idleness, that he would say, he 
“ could not do nothing 

“ Sir Thomas understood most of the Turopeau 
“languages viz all that are in Hutters Bible, 
“ which he made use of The I atm ind Greek he 
“ understood critically the Oriental languages, 
“ which never were vernaculai in this part of the 
“ world he thought the use of them would not 
“ answer the time and pains of learning them yet 
“ had so great a veneiation for tlie matrix of them, 
“ viz the Hebrew, consecrated to the oracles of 
“ God, that he was not content to be totally igno 
rant of it though very little of his sciencp is to be 

“ found 



“found in an\ of tint junuitiu 

“ And (lioui^li innrl) i^snrl {oh^’v. utt n in thf ina- 
ti\c idioms ol lliat tonma , ( jK-ti.'ll; liiv. /na’mrlc, 
“ A'-ct he ua': suli^'flc'd V, iJ»i th' irau^latiou'^ v\Iiucin 
“ he ioiind nollnnu adinnahle 

“ In Ins leluruM) ho foinnuKHi ri the '^aine nund 
“ winch lie iiad (If claied in in (I)s( hf^nk.v nin’nwhen 
“hew.is !)ut liinLv \(’am old, his ilcli^to jledm, 
wlieicm he full\ a'^^-eiUed lo that oi tin churrh ol 
hhigland. pieferi ini^ it htlon. am, in lie' uo*ld. a'5 
“ did the lea) nod Giotiii'' Ileatttiniud the pnhhfk 
siTv’icc \c*n (onstantl In n he w as not \\ ith-held 

V « 

bv his pra( nee , nc\ci lUis'^ed the ‘aiip’nfntin Ins 
“ parish, li he v, eie in lo" n icad the he t English 
“seimons he could heai of, with hbcial applause ; 

and dcdighted not in ronlio\cr-ies. In his last 
“sickness, wherein he coi tinned about a week’s 
“time, eiidnimg great p.im of the robek, besides 
“ a continual fcvei, with as much patience as hath 
“been seen in any man. \,]tlionL any ))retence of 
“ Stoical apathy, animosity, oi \anity ol not being 
“ concei ned thereat, oi sufie’in:^ no impcaclirncnt 
“ of happiness Ntiul c/g/s, dolo] . 

“His patience was founded upon the Chiistian 
“ philosophv, and a sound faith ol God's piovidence, 
“ and a meek and hol}'^ suhinission theieunto, w Inch 
“ he expicsscd in few' w'oids. I Msitcd him iieai hi? 
“ end, W’heii he had not stiength to hear or speak 
“much, the last w'oids which I heaid fioni him 
“were, besides some expicssious of deal ness, that 
“ he did fieely submit to the will of God, being 
“ without feai he had often tiiumphed over the 
“ king of teiiois m otheis, and given many lepulses 
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“ in the defence of intients .but, when Ins on n turn 
“ enme, he submitted nith a meek, ration'll, and re- 
‘‘ ligious courage 

He might In\c made good the old s'i3ing of 
“ Dat Galemis opts, had he lived in i phee that 
‘‘ could hate afforded it But his indulgence and 
“ liberality to liis children, especiall} in their tra\ el*?, 
two of his sons in diveia countries, and two of his 
daughters in Prance, spent him more tlian a little 
He lias libera! in hts house-entertainmt-nts and m 
'‘his charity ht left a comfoi table, but no gieat 
" estate, both to lus lady and childicn, gained by hif> 
“ own industr) 

" Such was Ins sagacit} and knowledge of nil Ins 
“tor), ancient and modem, and his obs-^nations 
“ thereupon «io singular, that it linth been said, by 
“ them that knew him best, that if lus piofcssion, 
“and place of abode, would have suited lus ahi- 
“ hty, he would have made an e\trnprdmarv man 
“ for the privy council, not much infenoi to the 
“famous Padre Paulo, the late oiacle of the Ve- 
“ netian state 

“ Though he were no prophet, nor son of a pro- 
“ phet, vet in that faciilt) which comes nearest it he 
“excelled, i e thestochastiol , whordm he was ®el- 
“ dom mistaken, as to future events, as well public 
“ ns pi i\ ate but not apt to discov er an) presages or 
“ superstition 

It IS observable, that he, who m his earlier ycai shad 
read all the books against religion, was in the latter 
part of his life averse from controversies To play 
with important truth®, to disturb the repose of esta- 
blished tenets, to subtilize objections, ind elude 

proof, 
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^ proof, IS too often the spoit of youthful vanity, of 
which matui er expei leiice commonly i epents. Thei e 
is a time when eveiy man is- weary of lai sing difficul- 
ties only to task himself with the solution, and desiies 
to enjoy truth without the labour or hazard of con- 
test. Thei e is, pei hajis, no better method of encoun- 
tering these troublesome inuptions of scepticism, 
with which inquisitive minds are frequently haiassed, 
than that which Biowne declaies himself to have 
taken • If theie arise aii}'^ doubts m my way, I do 
“ forget them ; or at least defer tliem, till riiy better 
settled judgment, and more manly reason, be able 
“ to lesolve them for I perceive, every man’s leason 
“ is his best G^dipus, and will, upon a reasonable 
truce, find a way to loose those bonds, v. herewith 
the subtilties of' euor have ^enchained our more 
“ flexible and tender judgments.” 

The foregoing chaiacter may be confirmed and 
< enlarged by many passages m the Religio 3Iedici ; 
m which it appeals, fioni Whitefoot’s testimony, 
that the author, though no very sparing panegyrist 
of himself, had not exceeded the truth, with lespect 
to his attainments or visible qualities. 

There aie, indeed, some mteiioi and seCiet vir- 
tues, which a man may sometimes have without the 
knowledge of otheis, and may sometimes assume 
to himself, without sufficient reasons for his ojnnion 
It IS charged upon Biowne, by Dr Watts, as an in- 
stance of arrogant temei ity, that, after a long detail 
of his attainments, he djeclaies himself to have escaped 
the first and father-sin of pi ide ” A perusal of 
the Religio 3Iedici will not much contribute to pio- 
duce a belief of the author’s exemption from this 

father -1 
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father sin pi ide is ^ ice, which pride incUnes 
every man to find in others, a.nd to overlook, in. 
himself 

As easily maj we be mistaken m estimating our 
own courage, as our own humility and therefore, 
when Bro ne shews himself persuaded, that he 
could lose an aim Without a tear, or with a few 
groans be quartered to piece>, I am not sure 
that he felt in himself inj uncommon powers of en- 
durance or, indeed, an^ thing more than a sud- 
den effervescence of mngmation, which, uncertain 
and involuntaiy as it is, he mistool for settled leso- 
lution 

" Th t there were not many extant, that m a 
noble vv aj feared the tace of death le'is than him- 
“ self he might likewise believe •'t a very easy ex- 
peuce, while deatli was yet at i distance hut the 
time will come to ever) human being when it must 
he known how well he can bear to die and it has 
appeared that our authors fortitude did not desert 
him m the gieat hour of trial 

It was observed by some of the remarkers on the 
Rehgio Medici, that “ the author was )et alive, and 
might grow v orse a well as better it is there- 
fore happ), that this suspicion can be obviated by 
a testimon) given to the continuance of his virtue, 
at a time when death had «et him free from danger 
of change, and liis paneg)rist from temptation to 
flatter) 

But it is not on the praisej> of others, but on liis 
own writings, thaL he is to depend foi the esteem of 
posterity of which he will not easily bp deprived 
while learning shall have any reverence among men 

for 
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foi theie IS no ‘•ciencc in uliicli lie docs not discover 
some skill . and •^caice any kind ofknonledgc^ pro- 
fane 01 saeicd, abstruse oi elegant, winch he does not 
ajipcai to Have ciiltnated w'lth success 

Ills cxnbciancc ot knowledge, and plenitude of 
ideas, sometimes obsti net the tendency of his reason- 
insr and the eleaincss of Ins decisions * on whate\ei 

O 

subject he cinjihned his mind tbeie started up iin- 
mediatelv so many images beloie him, that he lost 
one bv giaspmg anothei Ills incmoiy supplied him 
with so man}’’ illustiations jiaiallel oi dependent no- 
tions, that he w^as ah^avs staitm<> into collateial con- 
sideiations but the spmt and vigoui of Ins puisuit 
ahvays gives delight, and the leader follows him, 
without leluctance, tlnough his mazes, m theinsehes 
flow'ciy and pleasing, and ending at the jioint oiigi- 
nally m view' 

“ To ha\c gieat excellences and gicat faults, mag- 

me virfutes iiec mnioia vilui, is the ])oesy,” says 
oui authoi, “ of the best natuies ” This poesy may 
be propel ly apjihed to the sU le of 33iowne it is vi- 
goious, but lugged, it is leained, but pedantick , it 
IS deep, but obscuie , it stiiKes, but does not please; 
it commands, but does not alluie his tropes aie 
harsh and his combinations uncouth He fell into 
an age m w'hich our language began to lose the sta- 
bility w'hich it bad obtained in the time of Elizabeth ; 
and w'as considered by eveiy w'litei as a sul^ject on 
which he might ti y his plastic k skill, by moulding it 
accoidmg to his own fancy i\iilLoa, m consequence 
of this incioaching licence, began to introduce the 
Latin Idiom and Biow'ne, though he gave less dis- 
tuibanceto our stiuctuies in phiaseology, yetpouied 

m 
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in a multitude of exotjck words manj, indeed, 
useful and significant, which, if rejected, must be 
supplied by cucumlocution, such as cornmen&aliti/ 
for the state of man) living at the «!ame table but 
many superfluous, as 'x pat alogical for an unreason- 
able doubt and some so ob'^cure, that they conceal 
Ins meaning rathei than explain it, as aithitical 
analogies for parts that serve some animals m the 
place of joints 

His style 1 , indeed, *1 tissue of man) languages 
i mixture of heterogeneous woids, brought toge- 
ther from distant legions, with terms originally 
appropriated to one art, and drawn by violence into 
the service of anothei He must howevei be con- 
fessed to liavt augmented our philosophical diction 
and in defence of Ins uncommon words and e\- 
piessions, we must consider, that lie had uncommon 
^entirnents, and v\as not content to expre'^s in m'^ny 
w<3rd8 that idea for whicli any language could supply 
a single term 

But hib innovations are sometimes pie «mg, and Ins 
temerities happ) hehasman^ » e/ in o? for- 

cible expres'sions, which he\ ould nevei have found, 
but b) ventuimg to the utmost veige of propriet) 
and flights which would never hive been reached, 
but b) one who bad very little fear of the shame of 
falling 

Ihei e remains vet an objection against the v ritings 
of Browne more formidable than the animadveision 
of criticism There aie pa fiom which «ome 
have taken occa'sion to lank him among deists, and 
othcis amon^^ atheist It v^ould be difhcultto guess 
how any such conclusion should be formed, had not 

expel lence 
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experience shewn tliat iheie aie twosoiLs of men 
willins: to enlame the c.italofj-ue of intulels. 

O w O 

Itb as been lon^ obsen'ed, that an atheist has no 
just leason ior endcavounntr conversions, and yet 
none haia-^s those minds tthich tluy can influence, 
with inoie importunity of solicitation to adopt their 
opinions In propoition as they doubt the trutli of 
then o\Mi doctiine^., they aiedesnous to gain tlie at- 
testation of anothei undeistanding and industriously 
laboui to uin a pioscl}tc, and cageily catch at the 
slightest pietcncc to dignify tlieii sect nith a cele- 
'biated name 

The otheis become fi lends to infidelity only by 
unskilful hostility , men of i igid orthodox}', cautious 
convci sation, and religious asperity Among these, 
it IS too fiequently the piactice, to make m their heat 
concessions to atheism, or deism, ^^hlch then most 
confident advocates had nevei dared to claim, or to 
hope. A sally of levity, an idle paiadox, an inde- 
cent jest, an umeasonable objection, aie sufhcient in 
the opinion of these men, to efface a name fi om the 
lists of Christianity, to exclude a soul fiom everlasting 
life Such men ai e so watchlul to censure, that they 
have seldom much caie to look foi favourable intei- 
pretations of ambiguities, to set the general tenoi 
of life against single failures, or to know 'how 
soon any slip of madveitency has been expiated by 
SOI low and leti action; but let fly theii fulinina- 
, tions, without meicy or prudence, against slight of- 

^ Therefore no Ileieticlcs desiie to spiead 
Their wild opinions like these Epicures, 

For so then staggenng thoughts are computed, 

And other men’s assent then doubt assuico Davifs 

fences 
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fences of casuil temei ities a^ams*^ crimes nevei com- 
mitted, or imitiedntelv repented 

The infidel knows well what he IS doing He is 
endewourihg to supplj, by authority, the deficiency 
of his arguments and to make his cau^e less invi- 
dious, by shert mg numbers on his side lie will, there* 
fore, not change his conduct, till he reforms his prin- 
ciples But the zealot should recollect, that he is 
labouring, by this frequency of evcommunication, 
against hisov\n cause, and voluntarily adding strength 
to the enemies of truth It must always be the con- 
dition of 1 great part of mankind to reject and em- 
brace tenets upon the authontv of those whom they 
tliink w iser than themseU es , and, tlierefore, the ad- 
dition of eveiy name to infidelity m some degree in 
\ahdates that argument upon which the religion of 
multitudes is necessarily founded 

Men may differ from each other m many religi- 
ous* opinions, and \€t all nny retain the essentials 
of Chnstnnit} men may sometimes eageily dis- 
pute, and jet not differ much from one another the 
rigorous peisecutois of eiror should, therefore, en- 
lighten their zeal with knowledge, and temper their 
orthodoxy with chanty that chantv , without w Inch 
orthodoxy is vain charity that “ thinketb no evil, 
but hopeth all things, and “ endureth all 
things 

Whether Browne has been numbered among the 
contemners of religion, by the fury of its fi lends, or 
the artifice of its enemies, it is no difficult task to re- 
place him among the most zealous professors of Chns- 
tianitj He maj , perhaps, m the ardour of his ima- 
gination, have hazarded an expre-sion, avhich a mind 
Yol XII X intent 
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nitenl upon faults may mteipirt into bciC'^y, if con- 
sideied ajiait fiom llio icst ot Ins discomsc ; but a 
pbra'^e is not to be opposed to \olnmcs; there is 
scaicely a wiitci (0 lie found, whose piofession was 
not divinity, that lias so fiequentl} testified his be- 
lief ot the sacied n i itiu'^s^ ba^ appealed to them n ith 
such unlimited subinissioiy or mentioned them nitli 
such umaiied reicicnec 

It is, indeed, somewhat wonderful, that he should 
be placed wuthout the pale of Chiistiamtv, who de- 
claies, “ that he assumes the honourable style of 
a Chiistian,” not because it is ‘‘ the leligion of his 
countr}’’,” but because, “ liavmg m bn- iiper yeais 
and confirmed judgment seen and evammed all, he 
“ finds himsell obliged, by the jnmciples of giace, 
“ and the law of bn ov n leason, to erabtace no other 
name but tins ” w'ho, to specify ins ]iei suasion 
yet moie, tells us, that he is of die Keformed reli- 
“ gion: of the same belief om Saviour tauglit, the 
“ apostles dibseinmated, the fathcis authoiiscd, and 
the martyis confiimed •” who, though “ jiaiadoxi- 
cal in philosophy, lo\ei. in (hvinity to keep the 
"beaten load; and please^ Innibelf that he has no 
" taint of heresy, schism, or eii or.” to whom, " w^lieie 
" the Scriptui e is silent, the Chin ch is a text ; whei e 
that speaks, ’tis but a comment and wdio uses 
not "the dictates ot his own leason, but wheie theie 
is a joint silence of both who blesses himself, that 
“ he lived not in the day>s of mnacles, when faith had 
"been tbiust upon hint; but enjoys that gi eater 
blessing, pronounced to all that believe and saw 
" not ” He cannot sUiely be chaiged with a defect 
of faith, who " believes that oui Saviour w^as dead, 

and 
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" and buried, and rose *»giin, nnd desires to <;cc lum 
** m Ins gloiv 'ind nbo nffirms that this is not 
much to belie\e thit “ uc tnve reason to ouc 
this favtU vmto liistor) 'ind that ‘‘ they onl^ had 
the advantage of a bold and noble filth, nho hied 
before his coming, and upon obi^cure prophecies, 
and m} stical types, could rai‘‘e a bdiel Nor can 
contempt of tlie positive and ritual parts of religion 
be imputed to him, who doubts, whether a good man 
ivould refuse a poisoned cuchanst and “ u ho m oiild 
violate ins own arm, rather than a church 
The opinions of eiery man must be learned from 
himself concerning liis practice, it is «afest to trust 
the evidence of others Where thc'^c testimonies 
concur, no higher degree of hietoncal certainty can 
be obtained and they apparentl) concur to proie, 
that Bronaie was a zealous adherent to the faith of 
Christ, that he lived m obedience to Ins laws, and 
died in confidence of Ins incrcv 
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It often happens to wnteis, that they are known 
only by then woiks, the incidents of a literary life 
aie seldom obseived, and thciefoie seldom lecounted : 
but Ascham has escaped the common fate by the 
fiiendship of Ednaid Graunt, the learned mastei of 
Westminster school, who devoted an oration to his 
memoiy, and has mai ked thevai loiisvicissitudesof his 
foitune Giaunt either avoided the labour of minute 
inquiiy, oi thought domestic occuriences unuorthy 
of his notice; or, piefeiring the chaiactei of an 
oratoi to that of an histoiian, selected only such 
paiticulars as he could best expiess or most happily 
embellish His naiiativeis theiefoie scanty, and I 
know not by what mateiials it can now be amplified. 

ROGER ASCHAM was bom in the year 15 15^ 

at Kilby Wiske, (or Iviiby Wicke,) a village near 

Northallerton, m Yoikshiie, of a family above the 

vulgai His fathei , J ohii Ascham, w as house-stewai d 

in the family of Scroop, and in that age, w'hen the 

different ordeis of men w^eie at a greater distance 

fiom each other, and the manneis of gentlemen were 

regularly formed by menial sei vices in great houses, 

lived with a very conspicuous reputation Maigaiet 

Ascham, his wife, is said to have been allied to many 

consideiable families, but her maiden name is not 
* ^ 

^ FirstpiintedbefoiehisWoilisito published by Bennet 1763 H. 

recorded. 
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recorded She had three sons, of nhom Roger 
the joungest, and some daughters but wlio can 
hope, that of any progeny more than one shall de- 
«er\e to be mentioned? Thcylued married si\t^- 
seven jears, and at last died together almost on the 
same hour of the «ame da) 

Roger, having passed Ins firat3ears under the care 
of hisparents, was adopted into the famil) of Antony 
Wingfield, who maintained him, and committed his 
education, witli that of his own sons, to the cart of 
one Bond, a domestic tutor lie ver) earl) disco- 
vered an unusual fondness for literature b) an eager 
perusal of English books and Iiaving passed hap- 
pily througli the schola^stick rudiments, was put, m 
1530, bv bis patron Wingfield, to St Jolm’s college 
jn Cambridge 

A<cham entered Cambridge at a time when tlie 
last great revolution of the intellectual world was fill- 
ing everv academical mind with ardour or an\ict) 
The destruction of thcConstantmopolitanempire had 
driven the Greeks with their language into the inte- 
rior parts of Europe, the art of jinnting had made 
the books easily attainable, and Greek now begin to 
be taught in England The doctrines of Luthci had 
alread) filled all the nations of tlic Romisli commu- 
nion with controv ers) and dis'^ntion N ew studies of 
literature, and new tenets of religion, found emplo)- 
ment for all who weredesnou ot truth, or ambitious 
of fame Learning was at that time prosecuted with 
th it eagerness and perseverance which m this age of 
indifference and dissipition it is notcas) to conceive 
Xo teach oi to learn, was atoiice the busme'^sand the 
pleasure of the academical life and an emulation of 
study w as raised by Cheke and Smith, to w Inch ev en 

the 
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the pi escnt age peihaps ow es many advantages, ith»- 
out remembeiing oi knowing its benefactoi s. 

Ascham soon lesohed to unite himself to those 
who v;eie enlarging the boundt? of knowdedge, and, 
immediately upon his admission into the college, ap- 
plied himself to the study of Gieek dhose who 
weie zealous foi the new' leainiiig, weie often no 
gi eat fi lends to the old leligion , and Ascham, as he 
, became a .^lecian, became a Pi otestant The Keform-r 
ation w'as not yet begun, disadcction to Popeiy was 
consideied as a ciime justly punished by e\clusion 
fiom favoui and piefei ment, and w'as not j’ct openly 
piofessed, though supeistition was giadually losing 
its' hold upon the publick. '1 he study of Gieek was 
reputable enough, and Ascham pin sued it w'lth dili- 
gence and success equally conspicuous. He thought 
a language might be most easily learned by teaching 
it , and when he had obtained some pioheicncy lu 
Gieek, lead lectin es, while he was yet a boy, to 
other boys, who w'eie desnous of instiuction. His 
industiywas much encouiaged byPember, a man of 
gieat eminence a.t that time, though I know' not that 
he has left any monuments behind him, but what the 
giatitude of his ii lends andscholais has bestowed. 
He W'as one ol the gieat encoinageis of Gieek learn- 
ing, and paiticulaily applauded A scham’s lectuies, 
assuring him m a lettei, of W'hicli Giaunt has pie- 
seived an extiact, that he would gam moie know- 
ledge by explaining one of ^sop’s fables to a boy, 
than b}- healing one of Plomei’s poems explained by 
anothei 

Ascham took his bacheloi’s degiee in 1534, Pe- 
biuaiy l8, m the eighteenth j'eai of his age a time 
of life at w'hicli it is moie common now to enter the 

univei- 
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ttnipersities than to tiLe degree , but \t]ucl3, iccord- 
lug to the modes of cchicntiontlienin use, Ind no- 
thing of remarkable prcniatuiitj On the 23 d of 
March following, he uaocho«eiilellmf of ihe college, 
uhich election he considered as a second birth Dr 
Metcalf, the master of the college, a man, as Asclmm 
tellsjus, “meanij learned himself hut no mean en- 
courager of learning m others, clandestine!) pro- 
moted his election, thougli he ojicnl) ««emed first to 
oppose it, and aftenvards to censuie It, becau^eAs- 
cham was knoun to fa\ourthe ntw opinions, and 
the master himself u as accused of gu mg an unjust 
preference to the Northern men, one of the factions 
into which this nation was diiided, before we could 
find any more important reason of 4issention, than 
that some were born on the Northern and «!ome on 
the Southern side of Trent An) cause is sufiicieut 
foi a quarrel and the zealots of the Noith and 
South lived long m such animositv, that it was 
thought necessary at Oxford to keep them quiet by 
chasing one proctor every year from each 

IJe ‘leems to have been hitherto supported by the 
boiint) of Wingfield, which his attainment of a fel- 
lowship now freed him from the necessity of receiv- 
ing Depeiidance, though in those days it was rnoie 
common, and less irksome, than in the present state 
of things, can never have been free from discontent 
and therefore he that was released from it must ihvays 
have lejoieed The dangei is, lest the joy of escaping 
fiomthepationina) not leave sufhcientmemor) ofthe 
benefactor Of this foigetfuincsa Ascham cannot be 
accused foi be is recorded to have pre ened the iiiobt 
grateful and affectionate rv.veiencc foi W ingfipld, and 
to have never grownvveai) of recounting Ins benefits 

Ills 
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His leputation still increased, and many resorted to 
his chainbei to heai the Gieek va iters explained. 
He was likewise eminent for othei aecomplisliments. 
By tlie advice of Pembei, he bad learned to play on 
musical instrunients, and he was one of the few who 
excelled in the mechanical ait of writing, which then 
began to be cultivated among us, and m wdiich we 
now surpass all otbei nations. He not only wrote 
his pages with neatness, but embellished them with 
elegant diaughts and illuminations, an ait at that 
time so highly valued, that itcontiibuted much both 
to his fame and his foitune 

He became master of aits in Match laST? 
tw'enty-fii st year, and then, if not befoie, commenced 
tutor, and publickly undeitook the education of 
young men A tutor of one and twenty, howevei ac- 
complished with learning, however exalted by genms, 
would now gain little leveicnce or obedience , but in 
those days of discipline and legulaiity, the authoiity 
of the statutes easily supplied that of the teachei . all 
power that was lawfuf was reverenced. Besides, 
young tutois had stili younger pupils. 

Ascham is said to have courted his scholars to 
study by every incitement, to have tieated them with 
gieat kindness, and to have taken care at once to in- 
still learning and piety, to enlighten their minds, and 
to form their manneis 'Many of his scholars rose to 
great eminence , and among them William Grindal 
w^as so much distinguished, that, by Cheke’s recom- 
mendation, he was called to com t as a proper master 
of languages for the lady Elizabeth, 

Theie was yet no established lecturer of Gieek, 
the Liiiiversiiy therefoie appointed Ascham to leadin 
the open schools, and paid him out of the publick 

purse 
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purse nn honor'vrj stipentl, such '\s u “ts then ^ecl^.oncd 
sufhciently libenl A lecture uns 'ifteruartK founded 
by King Henry, and be then quitted tliLsdiooh, but 
continued to explain Greek authors m Ins own 
college 

He was at first an opponent of the new pronun- 
ciation introduced, or rather of tlic ancient restored, 
about this time by Cheke and Smith, and made some 
cautious struggles for the common practice, which 
the credit and dignity of his antagonists did not per- 
mit him to defend very pubhckh, 01 with much 
vehemence nor were they long Ins antagonists for 
either Ins affection for their merit, or Ins conviction 
of the cogenc} of their argument*?, soon clnnged Ins 
opinion and his pnctice, and he adhered ever after to 
their method of utterance 

Of this controversy it is not neccssar} to give a 
circumstantial account something of it jnav be 
found in Strjpes Life of Smith, and something in 
Bakers Reflections upon Learning it is sufficient 
to remark herej that Chel es piommciation was that 
which now preiails in the scliools of England Dis- 
' quisvtions not only verbal but merely literal, are too 
minute for popular naiintion 

He was not less eminent as a wntei of Latin, than 
as a teacher of Greet All the pubhtk letters of the 
university were of brs composition and as little qua- 
lifications must often bring great abilities into notice, 
he n as rer ornmended to this honourable emploj meiit 
not less by the neatness of his hand, than the elegance'' 
of his style 

However great was his ^earning, he was not always 
immured in his cbambei but, being valetudmarj, 
and weak of bodj, thought it necessat^ to spend 

many 
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'inany lioins in sucli r\ei cKcs as miglit best lelicvc 
him after llie ratimie ot stiulv Ills tavoiiiite amuse- 
meat as aiclicry, in \\hieh lie spent, oi, in the 
o])niion of others, lo'-t so imich tune, that those 
■\\honi either his faults or Mitues made his enemies, 
and pel haps some w hose lindne‘-s u ished him alwa) s 
orlhily cmjilot ed, did not sciuple to censine his 
practice, as nnsuitable to a man jiiofcssin^ learning, 
and peihaps of had cxamjile in a jilnce of education. 

To fice liinneK fiom this ecnsuieuas one of the 
reasons for ninch lie published, in l.")44, his ^^Toxo- 
philns, 01 the scliole oi partitions ot shooting,’’ in 
which he ]oins the jn aisc \\ ith the precepts of ai chcry. 
lie desiuned not onlv to teach the ait of shootinir, 
hut to give an example of diction moie natural and 
moie tuily English than was used by the common 
wutcis oi that age, whom he censines foi mingling 
exotic tciins with then natne language, and of 
whom he complains, that they weie made authors, 
not by skill oi education, but by airogance and te- 
merit}’-. 

He has not faded in either of his purposes. He 
has sufficiently vindicated aicheiy as an innocent, sa- 
lutary, useful, and liberal diveision; and if Ins pre- 
cepts aie of no great use, he has only shown, b}’ one 
examjile among many, hovi little the hand can deiive 
fiom the mind, how little intelligence can conduce 
to dexteiity. In e\eiy ait, practice is much , m aits 
manual, piacticeis almost the wdiole Piecept can 
at most but warn against eiioi it can ne\ei bestow 
excellence. 

The bow has been so long disused, that most Eng- 
lish leaders have forgotten its importance, though it 
was the weapon by which we gamed the battle of 

Agin- 
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Agincomt, n \ C'lpoti nhicli, when handlai hvFiig- 
lisb jeomeiij no foieign troops were able to icsist 
We weie not onlj nblei of body tlnn the Ircnrh, 
nnd theiefore ‘superior in the u*;eof 'inns ire 

fortibleonh in piopoitiontothcstiengtliuitli winch 
the) 'ire h niUed, hot the jiitioual pi ictice of shoot- 
ing tor pleasure oi foi prices, b} winch ever) man 
was mined to archei) from Ins infanc} , gave, us in u- 
pcnble advantige, the bov.^ requiring more pnctice 
to skilful us^ than anv othci iiibtrmneiit of nflencc 
Fire aimswere then in then inraru) and tbongh 
battering-pieces Iiad been wonie tune m use, I know 
not whether an) soldier* were armed w ith hand guns 
when tlic lo\oj)hiIus was fiist jnibhslicd 1 ht) 
were soon aitei n*od b) the Spinish troops, whom 
other nations made haste to mutate but how little 
they could jetcftect, wiU be undeislood fiom the 
account given b) the ingenious antlior of the ‘^I3\cr- 
‘‘ else foi tlicNoifoIk Mihtn 

The hist muskets were veiv heaw, and could 
‘ not be fired w ithout a rest , they had match loci 
“ and binds of a wide bore, that coined a large 
ball 'ind charge of powder, and did execution at a 
greater dist'ii ce 

The musi eteers on a march earned onij their 
rests and ammunition, and had bo)sto bear their 
muskets after them, for which they weie allowed 
gieat additional pa} 

They were very s.Iovv in loading, not only bv 
reason of the unwieldjne*s of the pieces, and bc- 
cause thev carried the powder and balls separate, 
but from tlie tune it took to prepare and adjust 
the match so that then fire was not near *0 brisk 


as 
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as ours is now. Afteiwaids a lightei kind of 
“ match-lock musket came into use, and they cai- 
“ ried their ammunition m bandehers, which weie 
broad belts that came over the shoulder, to wdnch 
“ weie hung seveial little cases of w'ood covered with 
“ leathei, each containing a chaige of pow'dei , the 
balls they earned loose in a pouch ; and they had 
“ also a jnimmg-horn hanging by their side. 

“ The old English wuiteis call those laige muskets 
“cahvers* the harquebuzc was a lighter piece, that 
“ could be fired without a lest The match-lock 
was filed by a match fixed by a kind of tongs m 
the seipentine 01 cock, w'hich, by pulling the tiig- 
ger, was brought down with gieat quickness upon 
the priming m the pan , over which there was a 
“ sliding covei, which was drawm back by the hand 
“ just at the time of filing There was a gieat deal 
of nicety and caie lequiied to fit the match pro- 
“ peily to the cock, so as to come down exactly true 
on the pinning, to blow’- the ashes fiom the coal, 
and to guard the pan fiom the sjDaiks that fell 
fiom it. A great deal of time w’as also lost m tak- 
mg it out of the cock, and leturnmg it betw'een the 
fingeis of the left hand eveiy time that the piece 
w’as filed, and wet weathei often lendeied the 
“ matches useless ” 

While this was the state of fiie-aims, and this state 
continued among us to the civil wai with vei y little 
impio\ement, it is no w'onder that the long-bow w'as 
prefen ed by Sir Thomas Smith, who WTote of the 
choice of weapons m the leign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the use of the bow’ still continued, though the 
musket was giadually pievaihng Sii John Hay- 
ward, 
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ward, a «nteryet later, has in his Ilistoiy of the 
Norman Kings, endea\oured to evince the supe- 
riority of the archer to the musketeer honever, in 
the long peace of I mg James, the boiv was wholly 
forgotten Guns have from that time been the wea- 
pons of the Knglisl , as ofothei nations, and, as they 
aienow improved, are cert iinly more efRcacious 

Ascham had yet another reason if not for writing 
his book, at least for presenting it to king Heniy 
England was not then what it may be now justly 
termed, the capital of literature and therefore those 
who aspired to superior degrees of evcelleiice, thought 
it necessarj to trai el into other countries Elie pin se 
of Ascham was not equal to the evpenco ofpeicgri- 
nation and therefore he hoped to have it augment- 
ed by a pension Nor was he wholly disapjiointed 
for the king rewarded him with an y early ji ly ment 
of ten pounds 

A pension of ten pounds granted by a king of 
England to a man of letters, appears to modern 
readers so contemptible a benefaction, that it is not 
unworthy of enquire what might be its value at that 
time, and how much Ascham might be enriched bv 
it Nothing is more uncertain than the estimation of 
wealth by denominated money theprecious metals 
never retain long the same proportion to real com- 
modities, and the same names in different ages do not 
imply the same quantity of metal, so that it is equally 
difficult to know how much money was contained m 
any nominal sum, and to hnd what any supposed 
quantity of gold or silver w ould purchase both w h ich 
ate necessary to the commensnration ot money , or 
the adjustment of proportion between the same sums 
at diflerent periods of time 


A numeial 
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A numeial pound m king Henry s time contained, 
as now, twenty shillings , and therefore it must be 
inquii ed what twenty shilhngs conld pei form Bread- 
corn is the most certain standaid of the nccessaiiCs of 
life. Wheat was generally sold at that time foi one 
shilling the bushel , if theiefore we take five shillings 
the bushel 'for the cuiient price, ten pounds weie 
equivalent to fifty. But heie is danger of a fallacy. 
It may be doubted whethei wheat was the general 
bread-coin of that age, and if rye, barley, or oats, 
were the common food, and wheat, ac I suspect, only 
a delicacy, the value of ivheat will not legulate the 
price of other things. Tins, doubt, however is in fa- 
voui of Ascham , foi if ue raise the uoith of wheat, 
we raise that of his pension 

But the value of money has another vaiiation, 
which we are still les*^ able to asceitain * the lules of 
custom, 01 thedifTeient needs of aitificial hie, make 
that levenue little at one time which is gieat at ano- 
ther Men are rich and poor, not only in propoi- 
tion to what they have, but to what they want In 
some ages, not only necessaries are cheaper, but 
few'er things are necessaiy. In the age of Ascham, 
most of the elegancies and expences of oui present 
fashions were unknowm * commerce had not yet dis- 
tiibuted supeifluity through the lowei classes of the 
people, and the charactei of a student implied fiu- 
gality, and required no splendoui to suppoi t it. His 
pension, therefoie, leckonmg togethei the wants 
which hex could supply, and the wants from which 
he was exempt, may be estimated, m my opinion, at 
moie than one hundred pounds a yeai , v;hich, 
added to the income of his feliow^ship, put him far 
enough above chstiess. 


This 
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Tins W 1 S an jear of good fortune to Ascliam He 
Tvas chosen orator to the university on the reniov al of 
Sir John Cheke to court, where he vras made tutor 
to pnnce Edward A man once distinguished sooh 
gams admirers ischara was now received to notice 
by many of the nobility, and by great ladies, among 
whom it was then the fashion to stiidj the ancient 
languages Lee, archbishop of York, allowed him 
an j early pension , lioiv much we are not told He 
was probably about this time employed m teaching 
many illustrious persons to write a fine hand and, 
among others, Henrv and Charles, dukes of Suffolk, 
the princess Elizabeth, and prince Edward 

Henry VIH died two years after, and a reforma- 
tion of religion being noiv openlj ])roseciited by king 
Edward and his council, \scham, who was known 
to favour it, had a new grant of his pension, and con- 
tinued at Cambridge, where he lived m great fami- 
liarity with Bucer, who had been called from Ger- 
many to the professorship of divinity But Ins retire- 
ment was soon at an end form 1548 Ins pupil Grm- 
dal, the master of the princess Elizabeth, died, and 
the pnncess, who had ahead) some acquaintance 
with Ascham, called him from his college to direct 
her studies He obeyed tin, summons, as we may 
easily believe, with leadiness, and for two) ears in- 
structed her with great diligence but then, being 
disgusted either at her oi her domesticks, perhaps 
eager for another change of lift, he left her without 
her consent, and returned to the umversit) Of this 
precipitation he long repented and, as those w ho are 
not accustomed to disrespect cannot easilj forgive it, 

he 
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he piobably felt the effects of his nnpiudcnce to his 
death. 

Aftei havin'^ ^isltedCambJldgc, betook a joiirne}^ 
into yoikshiie, to ^ec. his native place, and his old 
acquaintance, and there iccencd a letter fioin the 
couit, infoiniing him, that he ^^as appointed secie- 
tai\>- to Sii Richard ]\Ioii‘'me, who was to be dis- 
patched as amha^^sadoi into Gcimany. In his return 
to London he paid that mcmoiable visit to lady Jane 
Giay, in uhich he found hei leading the Pheedo in 
Greek, as he hasielatcd in Ins Sthoolminfc)'. 

In the ycai 15 j 0, lie attended Moiisme to Ger- 
many, and uandcied ovei gieat paitof the countiy, 
making obseivations upon all that apjiearcd uoithy 
of his curiosity, and conti acting acquaintance uith 
men of leainmg To his coi respondent Sturmius he 
paid a visit, but Sturmius ivas not at home, and 
those two illustiious friends nevei saw each other. 
During the couise of this embassy, Ascham under- 
took to improve Moiisine in Gieek, and for four 
days m the eek explained some passages in Ilei o- 
dotus eveiy moimng, and moie than tuo hundred 
veises of Sophocles or Euripides e\eiy aftei noon. He 
lead with him likewise some of the oiations of De- 
mosthenes On the othci days he compiled the let- 
ters of business, and m liie night filled up Ins diary, 
digested his lemaiks, and wiote piivate letters to his 
fiiends m England, and paiticulaily to those of his 
college, whom hecontmually exhoited to pei sevei ance 
in study. Amidst all the pleasuies of novelty which 
his travels supplied, and m the dignity of his pubhek 
station, he preferred the tianquillity of piivate study, 

' and 
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nnd the quiet of academical retirement llie rea- 
sonableness of this choice Ins been alwajs dis- 
puted and m tlie contrariety of human interests 
and dispositions, the controversy will not easily be 
decided 

He made a short c-rcursion into Ital^, and men- 
tions m his Schoolmaster with gi-eat «e\crit} the 
vices of Venice He was desirous of visiting Trent 
while the council were silting but the scantiness of 
his purse defeated Ins cunosit} 

In this journey he n rote his Iteport and Discourse 
of the Affairs in Get many, iiiwhich he describes the 
dispositions and interests of the German princes like 
a man inquisitive and judicious, and recounts many 
particularities which are lost in the mass of general 
Iiistorj, m a style which to the ears of that age was 
undoubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a vciy 
valuable sp,.cimen of genuine English 

By the death of kingEdward in 15 j3* the Reform- 
ation was stopped, Morisine was recalled, and As 
cham s pension and hopes were at on end He there 
fore retired to his fellowship in a state of disappoint- 
ment and despair, which his biographer has endea- 
voured to express in the deepest strain of plaintive 
declamation “ Hewas deprived of all Ins support, 
says Graunt, "stripped of his pension, and cutoff 
“ from the assistance of his friends, vrlio had now 
“ lost their influence so that he had ^EC I'a^nviiA 
" necPr®du, neither pension norestate to support 
“ him at Cambridge Thereisuocreditductoaihe 
toncian s account either of good or evil The truth 
IS, that Ascham still had mhis fellowship all tint in 
the early part of his life had given him plenty, and 

Von XI L Y might 
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might have lived like the other inhabitants of the 
collegej with the advantage of more knowledge and 
higher leputation. But notwithstanding his love of 
academical retirement, he had now too long enjoyed 
the pleasures and festivities of publick life, to return 
With a good will to academical poverty. 

He had, however, better fortune than he expected; 
and, if he lamented bis condition like his historian, 
better than he deserved. He had during his absence 
in Germany been appointed Latin secietary to king 
Edward; and by the interest of Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, he was instated in the same office under 
Philip and Mary, with a salary of twenty pounds a 
year. 

Soon after his admission to his new employment, 
he gave an exti aoi dmary specimen of his abilities and 
diligence, by composing and transcribing with his 
usual elegance, m three days, forty-seven letters to 
princes and peisonages, of whom cardinals were the 
lowest. 

How Ascham, who was known to be a Protestatit, 
could preserve the favour of Gardiner, and hold a 
place of honour and profit m queen Mary’s court, it 
must be very natural to inquire Cheke, as is well 
known, was compelled to a recantation ; and why 
Ascham was spared, cannot now Le discovered. 
Giaunt, at a time ivhen the tiansactions of queen 
Mary’s reign must have been well enough lemem- 
bered, declaies that Ascham always made open pro- 
fession of the lefoimed religion, and that Englesfield 
and others often endeavouied to incite Gardiner 
against him, but found their accusations rejected with 
contempt . yet he allows, that su^icions and charges 

of 
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of temponzation and compliance had somewhM sul- 
lied his reputation Tlie author of the Biogrophn 
Britannica conjectures, that he onedhis safety to his 
innocence and usefulness, that it would ha\6 been 
unpopular to attack a man so little liable to censure, 
and that the loss of his pen could not ha\ e been ea il} 
supplied But the truth is, tint morality nas nc\er 
suffered in the days of persecutioh to protect here") 
nor^^e^\e sure thatAsclnin was mdre clear from 
common failings than tho*:e nho Suffered more , and 
%\hate\er might be Ills ibilities, tliej ucrenot«one- 
cessaiy, but Gardiner could ha\e easilj filled his 
place nith nnotlier secretary Nothing is more vain, 
than at a distant time to examine the motives of 
discrimination and partiality for the inquirer, hav- 
ing considered hilercst and policj, is obliged at 
last to admit more frequent and more active mo- 
tives of human conduct, caprice, accident, and pri- 
vate affections 

At that time, if some w ere punished, many u ere for- 
borne and of man) why should not Ascham happen 
to be one? He seems to have been calm and pru- 
dent, and content with that peace vv Inch he vv as suf 
fered to enjoy a mode of behaviour that seldom fails 
to produce security He had been abroad m the last 
jears of king Edward, and had at least given no 
recent offence He was certainlj , according to his 
own opinion, not much in danger, for in the next 
year he resigned liis fellowship, which b) Gardiners 
favour he had continued to hold, though not resi- 
dent and married Margaret Howe, a joung gentle- 
woman of a good family 
^ V 2 
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He was distinguished in this reign by the notice of 
cardinal Pole, a man of great candour, learning, 
and gentleness of manners, and paiticularly eminent 
for his skill in Latin, who thought highly of As- 
cham’s style ; of v^'hich it is no inconsiderable proof, 
that when Foie w'as desirous of communicating a 
speech made by himself as legate, in parliament, to 
the pope, he employed Ascham to translate it 
' He is said to have been not only protected by the 
officeis of state, but favoured and countenanced by 
the queen herself, so that he had no reason of com- 
plaint in that reign of tuibulence and persecution : 
nor W'as his fortune much mended, when in 1558 
his pupil Elizabeth mounted the tin one. He W'as 
continued m his former employment, w'ith the same 
stipend but though he was daily admitted to the 
presence of the queen, assisted her private studies, 
and partook of her diversions , sometimes read to 
hei m the learned languages, and sometimes played 
with her at draughts and chess ; he added nothing to 
his twenty pounds a year but the piebend of West- 
wang m the church of Yoik, which w'as given him 
the year following. His foi tune was therefore not 
proportionate to the rank which his offices and lepu- 
tation gave him, or to the favour m w'hich he seemed 
to stand with his mistress. Of this parsimonious 
allotment it is again a hopeless search to inquire the 
reason. The queen was not naturally bountiful, and 
perhaps did not think it necessary to distinguish by 
any prodigality of kindness a man who had foimerly 
deseited her, and whom she might still suspect of 
serving lather for interest than affection. Graunt 

exei ts 
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exerts liis rhetorical powers m praise of Ascham s 
disinterestedness and contempt of money and de 
dares, that though he was often reproached by his 
friends with neglect of his own interest, hene\er 
would ash any thing, and inflexibly refused all pre- 
sents which Ins office oi imagined interest induced 
any to offer him Camden, however, imputes the 
narrowness of Ins condition to his love of dice and 
coch-fights and Graunt, forgetting himself, allows 
that Ascham was sometimes throwm into agonies by 
disappointed expectations It may be eisilj disco 
vered from his Schoolmaster, that he felt his wants, 
though he might n^lect to supply theiri , and wc 
are left to suspect that lie shewed Ins contempt of 
money only by losing at play If this was Ins prac- 
tice, we may excuse Elizabeth, who knew the do- 
mestick character of her servants, if she did not give 
much to him who was lavish of a little 
However he might fail in bis ceconomy, it were 
indecent to treat witli wanton levity the memory of 
a man who shared his frailties with all, but whose 
learning or virtues few can attain, and by whose ex- 
cellencies many may be impro\ed, while himself 
only suffered by his faults 
In the reign of Elizabeth nothing remarkable is 
known to have befallen him, except that, in 156$, 
he was invited by Sir Edward Sackville to write the 
Schoolmaster, a treatise on education, upon an occa- 
-sion which he relates m the beginning of the book 
Tins work, though begun with alacntv, in hopes of 
a considerable reward, was interrupted by the death 
ofithe patron, and afterwards sorrowfully and slowly 
finislied, in the gloom of di'sappointment, under the 

pre«:sure 
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pressure of distress. But of the authoi’s disinclination 
ordejection there can be found no tokens m the ivork, 
which IS conceived uith great vigour, and finibhed 
with gieat accuiacy ; and perhaps contains the best 
advice that was ever given for the study of languages. 

This treatise he completed, but did not publish ; 
foi thatpoveity which in oui days drives authors so 
hastily 111 such numbeis to the press, in the time of 
Ascham, I believe, debaired them from it. The 
punters gave little for a cop}’', and, if wemaybe-^ 
ileve the tale of Ralegh’s history, were not forward 
•fo print what was offeied them for nothing. As- 
cham’s book, therefore, lay unseen in his study, and 
ivas at last dedicated to lord Cecil by his widow. 

Ascham never had a i obust or vigorous body, and 
his excuse for so many hours of diversion was his in- 
ability to endure a long continuance of sedentary 
thought. In the latter part of his life he found it 
necessary to foibeai any intense application of the 
mind from dinner to bed- time, and rose to read 
and write early in the morning. He was for some 
years hectically feverish ; and, though he found 
some alleviation of his distemper, never obtained 
a perfect recovery of his health The immediate 
cause of his last sickness was too close application 
to the composition of a poem, which he purposed 
to present to the queen on the day of her accession 
To hnish this, he forbore to sleep at his accustomed 
hours, till in December 1568 he fell sick of a kind 
of lingering disease, which Giaunt has not named, 
nor accurately desciibed. The most afflictive symp- ' 
tom was want of sleep, which he endeavoured to obr 
tain by the motion of a cradle. Growing eveiy day 

weaker. 
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weaker, ke found it vam to contend with his distem- 
per, and prepared to die with the resignation and 
piety of a true Christian He was attended on his 
death bed by Gravet, \icar of St Sepulchre, and 
Dr Nowel, the learned dean of St Pauls, who gave 
ample testimony" to the decency and devotion of his 
concluding life He frequently testified Ins desire 
of*that dissolution which he soon obtained His 
funeral sermon was preached by Hr Nowel 

Roger Ascham died in the fifty -tlnrd year of his 
age, at a time when, according to the general course 
of life, much might yet have been expected from 
him, and when he might Inve hoped for much from 
others but his abilities and his wants were at an end 
together and who can determine, whether he was 
cut off from advantages, or rescued from calamities^ 
He appears to have been not much qualified for the 
improvement of his fortune His disposition was 
kind and social he delighted in the pleasures of con- 
versation, and was probably not much inclined to 
business This may be suspected from the paucity 
of his writings He has left little behind him and 
of that little nothing was published by himself but 
the ToxophiluSj and the account of Germany The 
Schoolmaster was printed by his widow, and the 
epistles were collected by Graunt, who dedicated 
them to queen Elizabeth, that he might have an 
opportunity of recommending his son Giles. Ascham 
to her patronage The dedication was not lost the 
young man was made, by the queens mandate, fel- 
low of a college in Cambndge, where he obtained 
conciderable leputation What was the effect of his 
widows dedication to Cecil, is not known it may 

be 
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be hoped ftfat Ascham’s works obtained for his fa» 
mily-j sfter Ins decease, that support which he did 
not in his life very plenteously procure them. 

Whether he was poor by his oivn fault, or the fault 
of otheis, cannot now be decided, but it is certain 
that many have been rich with less merit. <His phi-' 
lological learning Would have gained him honour in 
any country; and among us it may justly call for 
that lev^rence which all nations owe to those who 
first rouse them from ignoiance, and kindle among 
them the light of literature. Of his manners nothing 
can be said but from his own testimony, and that of 
his contemporaries. Those who mention him allow 
him many virtues. His couitesy, benevolence, and 
liberality, are celebrated ; and of his piety we have 
not only the testimony of his friends, but the evH 
dence of his writings 

That his English works have been so long neg- 
lected, IS a proof of the uncertainty of literary fame, 
He was scarcely known Us an author m hjs own lan- 
guage till Mr. Upton published his Schoolmaster 
with learned notes. His other pieces were read only 
by those few who delight in obsolete booka; but as 
they are now collected into one volume, with the 
addition of some letters never printed before, the 
publick has an oppoitumty of recompensing the in- 
jury^ and allotting Ascham the reputation due to his 
Itnowledge and his eloquence. 
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To James Elphinston 

Sept "5th 17u£> 

find by ever) kind of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother and I iiope }ou will 
rot thmk me incapable of partaking of your grief 
I have a mother, notv eightj-ttvo jears of age, Mhom 
therefore, I must soon lose unie s it please God that 
she rather shouldmourn for me I read the letters m 
M Inch you relate your inothei sdealh toMrs btrahan, 
and think 1 do myself honour, when I tell you, that I 
read them mth tears but tears are neither to yozf, 
nor to me, of any farther use, when once the tributa< 
of mature has been paid The business of life sum- 
mons us away from useless guef and calls us to the 
exercise of tho^e virtues of which ne are lamenting 
our deprivation r 

The greatest benefit which one friend can confer 
upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate 
his virtues ^ This your motlier will still perform, if 
you dihgentlj preserve the memory of hei life, and 
of her death a life, so far as I can learn, useful, 
ui-^e, and innocent, and a death re'^igned, peaceful 

and 
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and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither 
reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that you 
may increase her happiness by obeying her precepts ; 
and that she may, m her present state, look with 
pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her in- 
structions or example have contributed. Whether 
this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion 
of separate spiiits, is, indeed, of no great importance 
to us, when we consider ourselves as acting under the 
€tye of God: yet, surely, there is something pleasing 
in the belief, that our separation from those, whom 
we love, is meiely corporeal; and it maybe a great 
incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 
probable, that that union, which has received the di- 
vine approbation, shall continue to eternity. 

There is one expedient, by which you may, in 
some degree, continue her presence. If you w'ritc 
down minutely what you remember of her from your 
earliest years, you will read it with great pleasure, and 
receive from it' many hints of soothing recollection, 
when time shall remove her yet fai ther from you, 
and your grief shall be matured to veneration To 
this, however painful for the present, I cannot but 
advise you, as to a source of comfort and satisfaction 
in the time to come ; for all comfort and all satisfac- 
tion IS sincerely wished you by, 

BEAR SIR, 

Your most obliged, most obedient. 

And most humble servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 


LEI- 
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LETTER 11 To Mrs Thbai-e 

MADAM London, Ang 13 17G5 

If you have really so good an opinion of me as 
you express, it will not be necessary to inform you 
hoivunivillingly I miss the opportunity of coming to 
Bnghthelmstone in Mr Thrales company, or, since 
I cannot do what I wish first, hoiv eagerly I shall 
satch the second degree of pleasure, by coming to 
you and him, ns soon as I can dismiss my work from 
my hands 

I am afraid to make promises even to myself but 
I hope that the n eek after the nc^t will be the end of 
my present business When business is done, what 
remains but pleasure? and where should pleasure be 
sought, but under Mrs Thrales influence? 

Do not blame me for a delay by which I must 
suffer so much, and by which I suffer alone If you 
cannot think I am good, pray think I am mending, 
and that in time 1 may deserve to be, dear Madam, 
your, &c 


LEITER III To the Same 


MADAM Lichfield July 20 1767 

Though i have been away so much longer than 
1 purposed or expected, I have found nothing that 
withdraws my affections from the friends whom 
I left behind, or which makes me less desnous of re- 
posing at that place which your kindness and Mr 
Thrale s allows me to sail iny home 


Miss 
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IMiss Eucy^ IS more kind and cml than I e\ppcl- 
ed, and has lai^cd my esteem hy many excellencies 
very noble and lesplendent, though a little discolour- 
ed by hoary \ iiginity. ICvery thing cKe rf cals to my 
remembrance }ears, m which I jiropo'^ed what, I am 
nfiaid, I ha\e not donc_, and promised myself ])lca- 
surc which I ha\cnot found. Rut complaint can he 
of no u‘«c, and why then should I depress your hopes 
hy mv lamentations ? I suj)posc it is the condition of 
humanity to design what nc\cr will be done, and to 
ho])e what ne\cr w ill be obtained But among the 
vam hope's^ let me not mimbei the hope w Inch I lia\c, 
of being long, dear jMailanij } oiii, «^'c. 

LEITER IV. 7o jW’s Thiivix. 

MADAM, Lichfield, .\ngust 1 -1, 17 Cf* 

I SET out on 'riiuisday morning, and found my 
companion, to whom I was vciy much a stranger, 
moie agreeable than I expected. \Ve went cheer- 
fully forward, and passed the night at Co\ entrj^. We 
came m late, and w'cnt out early; and therefore I did 
not send foi my cousin Tom , but I design to make 
him some amends for the omission. 

Next day we came early to Lucy, who was, I be- 
lieve, glad to see us. She had saved her best goose- 
berries upon the tree for me; and, as Steele says, 
I was neither too pi oiid noj too zuiic to gather them. 
I have rambled a very little intci fonfes efjlwnma 
nota^ but I am not yet well. They have cut down 

* Miss Lucy Porter, daughlc; loDi Johnsons wife by a for- 
mer husband 

the 
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the trees m George Lane Evelyn, in his book of 
Eorest Trees, tells us of wicked men that cut don n 
trees, and ne\er prospered afterwards yet nothing 
has deterred these audacious aldermen from violating 
the Hamadryads of George Lane As an impartial 
traveller I must lion ever tell, that in Ston street, 
where I left a dnn well, I have found a pump , but 
the lading-nell m this ill fated (leorge Lane lies 
shamefully neglected 

I am going to-day or to morron to Ashbourne 
but I am at a loss how I shall get back in time to 
London Here are only chance coaches, so that there 
IS no certainty of a place If I do not come, let it 
nothinderyourjoumei I can be but a few day s be- 
hind you and I mil follow in the Brighthclmstonc 
coach But I hope to come 

I took care to toll Miss Porter, that I has o got 
another Lucy I hope she is well Tell Mrs 
Salusbury, that I beg her stay at Streatham, forlittle 
Lucy s sake I am, §c 


LETTER kL To the Same 


MADAM LiclifieltJ Jul} 11 1770 

Since my last letter, nothing extraordinary has 
happened Rheumatism, which has been very 
troublesome, is groun better I have not yet seen 
Dr Taj lor, and July runs fast awaj I shall not 
ha\e much time for him, if he delajs much longer 
to come or send Mr Grene, the apothecary, has 
found a book, \>hich tells who paid levies in our 

parish. 
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]|iarish, and how much they jiaid^ above an hundred 
yeais ago Do you not think we study this book 
hard ? Nothing is like going to the bottom of things. 
Many families that paid the parish-rates are now 
extinct, like the race of Hercules. Pulvh et umhra 
sumus. What is nearest us touches us most The 
passions rise higher at domestic than at imperial tra- 
gedies. I am not wholly unaifected by the i evolu- 
tions of Sadler-street ; nor can forbear to moiiin a 
little when old names vanish away, and new come 
into then place. 

Do not imagine, hladam, that I wrote this letter 
for the sake of these philosophical meditations ; for 
■when I began it, I had neither Mr. Greene, nor his 
book, in my thoughts ; but was resolved to write, 
and did not know w'hat I had to send, but my re- 
spects to Mis. Salusbury, and Mr. Thrale, and 
Harry, and the Misses. I am, dearest Madam, 
your, S^c. . 


LE ITER VI. Jb il/? .9. Thrale* 
DEAREST IVIADAM, Ashbourne, July 23, 1770. 

r p 

JLHERE had not been 'So long an interval be- 
tween my two last letteis, but that when I came 
hither I did not at first understand the hours of 
the post. 

I have seen the great bull ; and very great he is. 
I have seen likewise his heir appaient, who promises 
to inherit all the bulk and all the viitues of his sire^. 
I have seen the man who offered a hundred suineas 
, for 
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foi the young bull, while he wis jet little better 
than a calf Matlocl , I am afraiil, I shall not see 
but I purpose to see Dovechle and after all this 
seeing, I hope to see you I am, <§Ci 


LETTER Vir To the Same 

DEtR MADW Ashbourne Julj 3 17"! 

Last Saturday I came to Ashbourne the dan 
gers or the pleasures of the journey I have at present 
no disposition to recount, else might I paint the 
beauties of my native plains , might I tell of tlie 
" smiles of nature, and the charms of art else 
might I relate hoiv I crossed the Staflordshirc canal, 
one of the great eflorts of human labour, and human 
contrivance which, from the bridge on which I 
viewed it, passed aw ay on cither side, and loses it- 
self m distant regions, uniting waters that nature had 
divided, and dividing lands which nature had united 
I might tell how these reflections fermented in my 
mind till the chaise stopped at Ashbourne, at Ash- 
bourne in the Peak Let not the barren name of the 
Peak terrify j ou , I have never wanted stiawberries 
and cream The great bull has no disease but age 
I hope in time to be like the great bull and hope 
you will be like him too a hundred years hence I 
am, 
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LETlER VIII. To M> s.ymK-LZ. 

DEAREST i\IADAM, A&libourne, July 10, 1771. 

I AM obliged to my friend Ilari}", for his remem- 
brance; but think it a little haul that I hear no- 
thing from Miss. 

There has been a man here to-day to take a farm. 
Aftei some talk he ivent to see the bull, and said that 
he had seen a bigger. Do you think he is likely to 
get the fai m ? 

Toujoiu's stla^vbelrie5 and cream. 

Dr. Tayloi is much better, and my rheumatism is 
less painful. Let me hear in retui n as much good of 
you and of Mrs. Salusbury. A’’ou despise the Dog 
and Duck; things that are at hand are always 
slighted. I remembei that Di. Gieiil, of Gloucester, 
sent for that watei when his wife was in the same 
danger; but he lived near Malvein, and 3 mu live 
near the Dog and Duck Thus, in difiicult cases, 
we naturally ti ust most what u e least know. 

Why Biomefield, supposing that a lotion can do 
good, should despise lam el-watei in comparison with 
his ow'n leceipt, I do not see ; and see still less w'hy 
he should laugh at that wdnch Wall thinks effica- 
cious. I am afraid philosophy w ill not wai i ant much 
hope m a lotion. 

Be pleased to make my compliments fiom Mrs« 
Salusbury to Susj". I am, ^c. 


LEIT'ER . 
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LEllERIX To the Same 
MADW, Ociobrsi irra 

Though i am just informed, that, by soiAe 

accidental negligence, the letter which 1 wrote op 
Thufbday was not given to the post, yet I cannot re- 
fuse myself the gntihcation of writing again to my 
mistrcos not that I have any thing to tell, but that 
by showing how macii I am emplojed upon jou, I 
hope to keep jou from forgetting me 

Doctor Taylor asked me this morning on what I 
was thinking? and I was thinking on Lucy I hope 
Lucy IS a good girl But she cannot yet be so good 
as Queeney I have got nothing yet for Queenej s 
cabinet 

I hope dear jMrs Salusbury grows no worse I 
wish any thing could be found that would make her 
better You must remember her admonition, and 
bustle in the brewhouse ^ When I come, jou may 
expect to have your hands full w ith all of us 

Our bulls and cows are all well but we jet hate 
the man that had seen a bigger bull Our deer have 
died , but many are left Our waterfall at the gar- 
den makes a -great roaring this wet weather 

And so no more at present from. Madam, jour, 

SsC 
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LE r lER X. To Mt s. Tiirale. 

DEAR MADAM, 23, 1772. 

I AM Sony that none of yonr leUc\^ br’n^ better 
ncns of the pool clear lady I hope bei ])am is not 
gicat. To liave a disease eonfesscdl}* incur.vble and 
apparently moital is a very heavy alHiction , and it 
is still inoie giicvous nhen pain is added to despair. 

Every thing else in youi letter pleased me very 
well, except that when I come I cntieat I may not 
be flattcicd, as jmcir letteis flattei me You ha\G 
read of hcioes and piinces ruined by flattery, and 
I question if any of them had a flattei ci so danger- 
ous as you. Play keep strictly to 3 ^our chaiacter of 
govei ness. 

I cannot yet get w ell ; my nights are flatulent and 
' unquiet, but my days are tolei ably easy, and Taylor 
says that I look much bettei than u hen I came hithei . 
You will see when I come, and I can take your u ord. 

Oui house affbi ds no revolutions. The great bull 
is well But I write not meiely to think on you, for 
I do that without writing, but to keep you a little 
thinking on me. I perceive that I have taken a broken 
piece of paper, but that is not the gieatest fault that 
you must forgive in, Madam, your, ' 


LETTER 
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I 

DEAE MADAM No^ 27 1772 

If you are ‘=0 kind as to write to me on Saturday, 
the da} on which jou will receive this, I shall ln\e 
It before I leave Ashbourne I am to go to Litchfield 
on Wednesday, and purpose to find my way to Lon- 
■don through Birmingham and Oxford 

I was yesterday at Chatswoith It is a very fine 
house I wish you had been with me to see jt for 
then, as we are apt to want matter of talk, we should 
have gained something new to talk on Tiie} com 
phmented me w ith phying the fountain, and open- 
ing the cascade But I am of my fnend s opinion, 
that wlien one has seen the ocean, cascades are but 
little things 

I am in hope of a letter to day from you or Quee- 
ney, but the post has made ome blunder, and the 
packet is not jet distributed I wish it may bnng 
me a little good of you all I am, 


LETTER XII To the Same 

MAD\M ^ Tuc day Jan 26 1773 

The inequalities of human life have aUvajs em- 
ployed the meditation of deep thinkers, and I can- 
not forbear to reflect on the difieieflce between your 
condition and my own You live upon mock turtle, 
and stewed rumps of beef I dined yesterday upon 
crumpets You sit with pan'll] olhcers, caressing and 
caiessed, the idol of the table, and the wonder of 
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the day I pine in the solitude of sichness, not bad 
enough to be pitied^ and not well enough to be en- 
,duied. You sleep away the night, and laugh or 
scold away the .day. I cough and giumble, and 
grumble and cough. Last night was very tedious, 
and this day makes no pioinises of much ease. 
However, I have this day put on my shoe, and hope 
that gout IS gone I shall have only the cough to 
contend with, and I doubt whether I shall get nd of 
that without change of place. I caught cold m the 
coach as I went away, and am disordered by veiy 
little things. Is it accideni; or age ^ I am, dearest 
^ Madam, ^c. 


' LETTER XIII. To Mrs Thr4Le. 

DEAR MADAM, Maich 17, 1773 

J. O tell you that I am sorry both for the poor lady 
and for you is useless. I cannot help either, of yom 
The weakness of mind is perhaps only a casual in- 
ter! uption oi mtei mission of the attention, such as 
W'e all suffer when some weighty care or urgent cala-t 
mity has possession of the mind. She will compose 
herself. She is unwilling to die, and the first con- 
viction of approaching death raised great perturba-: 
lion I think ^he has but very lately thought death 
close at hand. She will compose herself to do that 
as well as she can, which must at last be done. May 
she not want the Divine assistance^ 

You, Madam, will have a great loss , a greater 
fhan IS common in the loss of a parent Fill your 
mind with hope of her happiness, and turn your 

thoughts 
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thoughts first to Hun who gives and takes awa\ , m 
\vl 3 pse presence the living and dead are standing to- 
gether Then remember, that when this mournful 
dut} IS paid, others yet remain of equal obligation, 
and, we ma;y hope, of less painful performance Grief 
IS a species of idleness, and the necessity of attention 
to the present presenes us, by the meiciful disposi- 
tion of Providence, from being lacerated and de- 
\ cured by sorrow for the past Yon must think on 
your husband and jour children, and do what this 
dear lady has done for j ou 

Not to come to town while the great struggle con- 
tinues IS undoubtedly well resolved But do not 
harass yourself into danger, you owe the care of 
your health to all that love you, at least to all whom 
it IS your dutj to love You cannot give such a 
mother too much, if you do not give her what be- 
longs to another I am, §•€ 

LErrCR XIV To the Same 

DEAR MADAJI AprJ ST"; 177"3 

Hope IS more pleasing than fear, but not less 
fallacious jou know, when \ou do not tivto de- 
ceive j ourself, that the disease which at last is to de- 
stro}, must be graduallj growing worse, and that it 
IS vam to w ish for more than that the descent to death 
may be slow and easj In this wish 1 join with jou, 
and hope it w ill be granted Hear, deal ladj , when- 
er she is lost she w ill be missed, and w henever she 
15 remembered she will be lamented Is it a good 
or an evil to me that she now loves me ^ It is surely 

a good , 
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a good ; for yon \m11 1o\c me better, and we sliall 
lia-^c a new pi.neijde of concord; and I shall be 
ba})piei \Mth honest soiion, than nith sullen indif- 
feience and far hnp]}ici still than with countei- 
feited s\ mpathy. 

I am leasoning upon a pnneiple vciy fai fiom 
ceitain, a confidence of survivance. Yon oi T, or 
both, maybe called into the picsence of the Su- 
preme Judge befoic her. I have lived a life of nhich 
£ do not like the levicw. Surely i shall in time live 
better. 

I sat down n ith an intention to n i itc high compli- 
ments , but my thoughts have taken another course, 
and some other time must now sen'e to tell 5’’ou 
with what other emotions, benevplence, and fidelity, 
I am, §c. 


LETTER XY. 7b Mrs. Tiirale. 


MADAM, 


May 17, 1773. 


P^EVER imagine that your letters aie long ; they 
aie always too shoit for my cuiiosity. I do not know 
that I was ever content with a single peiusah 

Of dear Mrs Salusbury I never expect much bet- 
ter news than you send me ; de jns eii pis is the na- 
tuial and ceitam couise of her dieadful malady. I 
am content when it leaves her ease enough for the 


exercise of hei mind. 

Why should Mr * * •!<= suppose that what 
I took the liberty of suggesting was concerted with 
you ^ lie does not know how much I revolve Ins 
afidiis, and how honestly I desiie his prospeiity. I 

hopq 
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hope he has let the hint tal-e some hold of Ins 
mind 

Your declaration to JVIiss * ^ * is more general 

than my opinions allow I think an unlimited pro- 
mise of acting hy the opinion of another so w rong, 
that nothing, or hardly an) tiling, can make it right 
All unnecessary \ ow s are foil) , because they suppose 
a prescience of the future which has not been gi\en 
u*: They are, I think, a crime, because they resign 
that life to chance which God has given us to be re- 
gulated by reason, and superinduce a kind of fata- 
lit}, from which it is the great privilege of our nature 
to be free Unlimited obedience is due only to the 
Univer«al Fatlier of Heaven and Earth M) parents 
tnay be mad and foolish may he vv ickcd and mali- 
cious ma) be erroneously religious, or absurdly 
scrupulous I am not bound to com})lmnce with 
mand ues either positive oi negativ e, w Inch either re- 
ligion condemns, or reason rejects There wandeis 
about the world a wild notion, which extends over 
marriage more than 6ver any other transaction Jf 
JMiss ■Jf' ^ > followed a trade, hould it be said that 
she was bound in con ciencc to gne or refu'^e credit 
at her fathers choice? And is not marriage a thing 
in which she is more interested, and has therefore 
more right of choice^ When 1 ina) suffer for mj 
own crimes, when I ma) be sued foi my own debts, 
I maj judge b) parity ot leason form) o\ n Inppint'''^ 
The parents moral iightcan arise only from Ins kind 
ness, and his cud right onlv fioin h s inonev 

Conscience cannot dictate obed cnce tothewicl ed, 
or compliance with the fooh li , and of interest mere 
prudence is the judge 


If 
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If the daughter is liound without a promise, she 
promises nothing ; and if she is not bound, she pro- 
mises too much. 

What is meant l^y tying up money in trade I do 
not understand. No money is so little tied as that 
ivhich is emjiloyed m tiade. ]\Ir. > - ^ perhaps 
only means, that in consideration of money to be ad- 
vanced, he will oblige his son to be a trader. This 
IS reasonable enough Upon ten thousand pounds 
diligently occupied, tliey may live m great plenty 
and splendour, without the mischiefs of idleness. 

I can wiite a long letter as well as my mistress ; 
and shall be glad that my long letters may be as 
welcome as hers. 

My nights are gron n again very uneasy and trou- 
blesome I know not that the country will mend 
them , but I hope your company will mend my days. 
Though I cannot now expect much attention, and 
would not wish for moie than can be spared fiom the 
poor dear lady, yet I shall see you and hear you 
eveiy now and then ; and to see and hear you, is 
always to heai wit, and to see virtue. 

I shall, I hope, see you to-inorrow, and a little on 
the two next days ; and n ith that little I must for 
the present tfy to be contented, I am, 


LETTER 
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LLIIER XVI To Mrs Tin ale 

DEAR JI,\D AAr, Augun 12, 1 ?3 

We left London on Iridij tlic aiaUi, notictj 
early, md tray died yyitlioiit any meniorable acci- 
dent tliroiigh a countrj yyliidi 1 had con before In 
the evening 1 yv is not ivcll, and iias forced to stop 
at Stilton, one stage short of Stamford, yi here vie in- 
tended to have lodged 

On theyth uejiasscd through Stamford and Gran- 
tham, and dined at Ncnarb, yihcre I had onl) time 
toobserio that the inirltt place iias uncommonly 
spacious and neat In I ondon iie should call it a 
square, though the sides yiereneithcr straight nor pa- 
rallel We came, at night, to Doncaster, and yyent 
to church in the morning, « here Chambers found 
the monument of Robert of Doncaster, uho says 
on his stone something liUc this — What 1 gave, 
that I have iihat I spent, that 1 had yihatl left, 
that I lost — So sntli Robert of Doncaster, uho 
reigned in the iiorld sixty 'even years, and all that 
time hyed notone Ilercvie vicre inyiteil to dinner, 
and therefore made no great haste away 

We reached York, honey cr, that III Jit lyyasmueh 
disordered nith old complaints Next morning ne 
saw the IMmstcr, an edifice of loftiness and elegance 
equal to the highest hopes of arehitceture 1 remcm 
her nothing but the dome of ht I’aiil s tint can he 
oomparednith the iniddlenall The Cliipter house 
IS a circular building, very stately, but I think ex 
gelled by the Chapter liou c of I nicohi 


I thcH 
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I then went to see the rums of the Abbey^ which 
are almost vanished^ and I remember nothing of 
them distinct. 

The next visit was to the ‘jail, which they call the 
castle ; a fabiick built lately, such is terrestrial muta- 
bility, out of the mateiials of the ruined Abbey. 
The under jailor was vejy officious to shew his fetters, 
in which there was no conliivance. The head jailor 
came in, and seeing me look I suppose fatigued, 
offered me wine, and when I went away would not 
suffer his sei vant to take money. The jail is account- 
ed the best m the kingdom, and you find the jailor 
deserving of his dignity' 

We dined at Yoik, and went on to Northallerton, 
a place of which I know nothing, but that it affoided 
us d lodging on Monday night, and about two bun- 
dled and seventy yeais ago gave biith to Roger 
Ascham, 

Next morning we changed our horses at Darling- 
ton, where Mr Cornelius Hainson, a cousin-gei man 
of mine, was perpetual curate. He was the only 
one of my relations who ever rose in foitune above 
penuiy, or m character above neglect. 

The church is built ciosswise, with a fine , spire, 
and might invite a tiaveller to survey it, but I per- 
haps wanted vigour, and thought I wanted time. 

The next stage brought us to Dui ham, a place of 
which Mr Thrale bade me take particular notice. 
The Bishop’s palace has the appearance of an old 
feudal castle, built upon an eminence, and looking 
down upon the iiver, upon wdiich was foimeily 
thrown a draw-biidge, as I suppose to be raised at 
night, lest the Scots should pass it. 


The 
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The catliedial has a massiness and solidity such as 
I have seen in no other place it rather awes than 
pleases, as it strikes with a 1 md of gigantick dignitj, 
and aspires to no otliei praise than that of rocky so- 
lidit} and indeterminate duration I had none of 
my friends resident, and therefore saw but little U he 
librarj is mean and scanty 

At Durham, beside all expectation, I met an old 
friend iVliss Eordv ce is married there to a ])h\ si- 
cian We met, I thiiil , with honest kindness on 
both sides I thought her much dccav cd, and has mg 
since heard that the banker had inv oh ed her hus- 
band in his extensive nun, I cannot forbear to think 
that I snw in her withered features more impression 
of 'orrovv than of time — 

<3ua terra paid, era rrpiat Cr nn)5 

He that wanders about the world sees new forms 
of human misery, and if he chances to meet an old 
friend, meets a face darkened with troubles 
On Tucsd ly night we came hither, yesterday I 
took some care of myself, and to day I am quite 
polite I have been taking a view of all that could 
be shewn me, and find that all very near to nothing 
You have olten heard me complain of finding my self 
disappointed by books of travels , I am afraid travel 
Itself will end hkew ise in disappointment One ton n, 
one country, is very like another civilized nations 
have the same customs, and barbarous nations have 
the same natu e there are indeed minute discrimi- 
nations both of places and of manners, vv Inch perhaps 
are not wanting of curiosity, but winch a traveller 
seldbm stays long enough to investigate and compare 
' The 
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The dull litteily neglect them ; the acute see a little, 
and supply the rest with fancy and conjecture. 

I shall set out- again to-moirow; but I shall not, I 
am afraid, see Alnwick, for 13r. Percy is not there. 
I hope to lodge to-inoirow night at Berwick, and 
the next at Edinburgh, where I shall direct IVIi 
Drummond, booksellci at Ossian’s head, to take 
caie of my letters. 

I hope the little deais are all well, and that my 
dear mastei and mistiess maj’- go soineuliither ; but 
wherever you go do not foi get. Madam, youi most 
humble servant. 

I arn pietty well. 

August lo 

Thus far I had written at Newcastle. I forgot to 
send it. 1 am now at Edinbui gh ; and have been 
tins day running about. I lun pietty well. 


LETTER XVII. To Mrs. Tiiiiale 

DEAR MADAM, Edinburgh, August 17 , 1773, 

On the 13th, I left Newcastle, and in the aftei- 
noon came to Alnwick, where w^e wei e treated with 
great civility by the Duke I w’^ent through the 
apartments, walked on the wall, and climbed the 
towel s That night we lay at Belford, and on the 
next night came to Edinburgh. On Sunday (15th) 
I went to the English chapel. After dinner Dr. 
Robertson came in, and promised to shew me the 
place. On Monday I saw their public buildings - 
the cathedral, which I told Robertson I wished to 

see 
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see because it bad once been a church, the courts of 
justice, the parliament house, the advocates library, 
the repository of record®, the college and its hbrarj, 
and the palace, particularly the old tower where the 
king of Scotland seized Pavid Rizzio in the queen b 
presence Most of then buildings are very mean 
and the whole town bears some jesemblance to the 
old part of Birmingham 

Boswell has very handsome and spacious rooms 
level with the ground on one side of the house, and 
on the other four stones high 

At dinner on Monday were the Duchess of Doug 
las, an old lady, who talks broad Scotch w ith a pa- 
ralytick voice, and is scarcely understood by her own 
countrymen the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Adolphus 
Oughton, and many more At supper there was such 
a conflux of company that I could scarcely support 
the tumult I have never been well in the whole 
journey, and am very easily disordeied 

This morning I saw at breakfast Dr ' Blacklock, 
the blind poet, who does not lemember to have seen 
light, and is read to, by a poor scholar, in Latin, 
Greek, and French He was originally a poor ®cho 
lar himself I looked on Iiim with reverence To- 
morrow our journey begins 1 know not when I 
shall write again I am but poorly I am, §'c 

LLl lER XVIII To the Same 

DEAR MADAJVI BamfF August 2 o I775 

It has so happened that though I am perpetuallj 
thinking on jou, I could seldom find opportunity 
i to 



to wi ite ; 1 have in fourteen days sent only' one letter ; 
yon must consider the fatigues of travel, and the 
’ difficulties encounteied in a stiange country. 

August 1 8 th, I passed, with Boswell, the Frith of 
Foith, and began our jouiney ; in the passage we 
observed an I'^land, which I peisuaded my compa- 
nions to survey. We found it a rock somewhat 
troublesome to climb, about a mile long, and half a 
mile broad , m the middle were the ruins of an old 
fort, which had on one of the stones Maria Re 15 l> 4 . 
It had been only a blockhouse one story high. I 
measuied two apaitmcnts, of which the walls weie 
entile, and found them twenty-seven feet long, and 
twent 3 '’-thi ee bioad The lock had some glass and 
many thistles, both cows and sheep were giazing. 
Theie was a spimg of water. The name is Inch- 
keith Look on > our maps. This visit took about 
an houi. We pleased ourselves with being in a 
country all oui own, and then went back to the boat, 
and landed at Kinghoin, a mean town ; and ti avelhng 
through Kiikaldie, a veiy long town meanly built, 
and Cowpai, which I could not see because it w'as 
night, we came late to St Andrew’s, the most ancient 
of the Scotch univei sities, and once the see of the 
Piimate of Scotland. The inn was full , but lodgings 
were piovided foi us at the house of the piofessor of' 
rhetoiick, a man of elegant mannei s, who showed us, 
in the moining, the poor remains of a stately cathe- 
dral, demolished in Knox’s leformation, and now 
only to he imagined by tiacmg its foundation, and 
contemplating the little rums that are left. Here 
was once o .religious house. Two of the vaults or 
3 :eliars of the subpiior aie even jet 'entire. In one of 

them 
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them lives an old v\oinan, who claims an hereditary 
residence in it, boasting that her husband was the 
sixth tenant of this gloonyr mansion, in a lineal de- 
scent, and claims by her marriage with this lord of 
the caiein an alliance with the Bruces Mr Boswell 
staid a while to mtenogate her, because he under- 
stood her language she told him, that she and her 
cat lived together that she had two sons somewhere, 
who might perhaps be dead that when there were 
quality m the town notice was taken of her, and that 
now she was neglected, but did not trouble them 
Her habitation contained all that she had her turf 
for fire was laid in one place, and her balls of coal 
dust m another, but her bed seemed to be dean 
Boswell asl ed her, if she never heard any noises but 
she could tell him of nothing supernatmal, though 
she often wandered in the night among the graves 
and rums only she had sometimes notice by dreams 
of the death of her relations We then viewed the 
remains of a castle on the margin of the sea, in which 
the archbishops resided, and m which Cardinal Bea- 
toun was killed 

The prolessors who happened to be resident in the 
vacation made a publick dinner, and treated us veiy 
kmdiy and respectful!) They shewed us their col- 
leges, m one of which there is a library that, for lu- 
mmousness and elegance, ma^ vie at least with the 
new edifice at Streatham But learning seems not to 
prosper among them one of their colleges has been 
latel) alienated, and one of their churches lately de 
«ertcd An experiment was made of planting a 
shrubbery m the church, but it did not thrive 
VoL XII A A Wh> 
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Why the place should thus fall to decay^ I know 
not , foi education, such as is hei e to be had, is suf- 
ficiently cheap The teim, or, as they call it, their 
session, lasts seven months in the yeai, winch the stu- 
dents of the highest lank and gieatest expence may 
pass heie foi twenty pounds, in which aie included 
boaid, lodging, books, and the continual instiuction 
of three piofessois 

20th, We left St Andren’s, veil satisfied with 
our leception, and, crossing the Fnth of Tay, came 
to Dundee, a duty, despicable town We passed af- 
terwaids thiough Abeibrothick, famous once for an 
abbey, of which theie are only a few fiagments left; 
but those fiacrments testify that the fabuck was once 
of great extent, and of stupendous magnificence. 
Two of the towers aie yet standing, though shat- 
tered , into one of them Boswell climbed, but found 
the stalls broken : the way into the othei ne did not 
see, and had not time to seaich , I believe it might 
be ascended, but the top, I think, is open. 

We lay at Montrose, a neat place, with a spacious 
aiea for the market, and an elegant town-house. 

21st, V/e travelled towaids Abeideen, anothei 
umveisity, and m the way dined at Loid Mon- 
, boddo’s, the Scotch J udge, who has lately wTitten a 
stiange book about the oiigui of language, in which 
he tiaces monkeys up to men, and say§ that in some 
countiies the human species have tails like other 
beasts He enquiied for these long- tailed men of 
Banks, and was not w'-ell pleased that they had not 
been found in all his peregrination He talked no- 
thing of this to me, and I hope we parted fi lends ; 
for we agieed pretty well, only we disputed m adjust- 
ing 
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mg the chims of merit between i shopkeener of 
London, and i savige of tlie American wilderne^se*; 
Our opinions were, I think, maintained on both 
sides without full conviction AXonboddo declared 
boldly for the savage, and 1, perhaps for that reason, 
sided with the citizen 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I found my 
dear mistress s letter, and leanied that all our little 
people were happily recovered of tlie measles Every 
part of ^ our letter was pleasing 

There are two cities of the name of Aberdeen 
the old town, built about a mile inland, once the see 
of a bishop, which contains the King s College, and 
the remains of the cathedral, and the new town, 
which stands, for the sake of trade, upon a fnth or 
arm of the sea, so that ships rest against the quay 
The tw o cities hav e their separate magistrates, and 
the two colleges are m efiect two universities, which 
confer degrees independently of each otlier 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built almost 
wholly of that granite which is u«ed for the new 
pavement m London, which, hard as it is, they 
square with very little difticult) Here I first saw 
the women in plaids The plaid makes at once a 
hood and cloak, without cutting or sewing, merely 
by themannei of drawing the opposite sides over the 
shoulders Tlie mauls at the inns run over th6 house 
barefoot and children, n<)t dressed in rags, go w ifh- 
out shoes or stockings Shoes ai e indeed not y et in 
Universal use they came late into this country One 
of the professors told] us, as we were mentionmga 
fort built by Cromwell, that the country owed much 
of its present indu«5tr) t6 Cromwell i solaiers They 
\ A 2 taught 
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taught us, said he, to i aise cabbage and make shoes. 
How they In ed without shoes nia}’- yet be seen ; but 
111 the passage thiough villages; it seems to him that 
suiveys then gaidens, that when they had not cab- 
bage they had nothing. 

Education is heie of the same pi ice as at St An- 
die w% only the session isbutfiom the IstofNovem- 
bei to the 1st of Apiil The academical buildings 
seem rathei to advance than decline Thev shewed 
then hbraiies, which neic not \ery splendid, but 
some manusciipts weie so exquisitely penned that I 
wished my deai’ misti ess to have seen them I had 
an unexpected pleasui e, by finding an old acquaint- 
ance now pi ofessor of physick in the King’s College : 
we M'eie on both sides glad of the inteivicw, having 
not seen nor peihaps thought on one anothei for 
many years but we had no emulation, noi had 
eithei of us iisen to the othei’s envy, and our old 
kindness was easily renewed. I hope we shall never 
tiy the effect of so long an absence, and that I shall 
always be. Madam, youi, ^c. 


LETl'ER XIX. To Mis Thrale. 

BEAR MADAM, Inverness, August 2S, 1773 

August 23d, I had the honoui of attending 
the Lord Provost of Abeideen, and was piesented 
with the freedom of the city, not in a gold box, but 
in good Latin. Let me pay Scotland one just praise ' 
thei e was no officer gaping for a fee , this could 
have been said of no city on the English side of the 
Ti\eed. I woie my patent of fieedom pro more in 

my 
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m) Int, from the new town to the old, about a 
mile I then dined with my friend the professor of 
physick at his house, and saw the King s College 
Boswell was very angry tint the Aberdeen profes- 
sors would not talk When I was at the English 
church in Aberdeen, I happened to be espied by 
Lady Di Middleton, whom I had sometime seen m 
London she told what she had seen to Mr Boyd, 
Lord Errols brother, who wrote us an invitation to 
Lord Errol s house, called Slane s Castle We went 
thither on the next day (24th of August), and found 
a house, not old, except but one tower, built upon 
the margin of the sea upon a rock, scarce accessible 
from the sea at one corner a tower makes a perpen- 
dicular continuation of the lateral surface of the rock, 
so that It 13 impracticable to walk round the liou«e 
inclosed a square court, and on all sides within the 
court IS a piazza or gallery two stories high We 
came in as we were invited to dinner, and after din- 
ner offered to go but Lady Errol sent us word by 
Mr Boyd, that if we went before Lord Errol came 
home we must nevei be forgiven, and ordered out 
the coach to shew us two cunosities We were fiist 
conducted by Mr Boyd, to Punbuys, or the yellow 
rock - Dunbuys is a rock consisting of two protu 
berances, each perhaps one hundred yards round, 
joined together by a narrow neck, and separated from 
the land by a very narrow channel or gully These 
1 ocks ai e the haunts of sea fow 1, w ho e clang, though 
this IS not their season, wc heard at a distance Ihe 
eggs and the young are gathered heie m great num- 
bers at the time of breeding Theie is a bud here 
called a coote^ which, though not much bigger than 

a duck, 
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a duck, la3^s a largci egg than a goose. We went 
then to see the Bnller or Boulloir of Buchan • Buchan 
is the name of the district, and the Buller is a small 
cieek or gulph into which the sea flows through an 
arch of the lock. We walked lound it^ and saw it 
black at a gi eat depth. It has its name fiom the 
violent ebullition of the ivater, nhen high winds 01 
high tides diive it uji the aich into the bason. 
Walking a little faither I spied some boats, and told 
my companions that we w'ould go into the Buller 
and examine it There was no danger; all was 
calm, we went thiough the aich, and found our- 
selves in a nairow gulf sui rounded by ciaggy locks, 
of height not stupendous, but to a Mcditei ranean 
visitor uncommon. On each side was a cave, of 
which the fishermen knew not the extent, m w'llich 
smuggle! s hide their goods, and snneiimes paities of 
pleasuie take a dinner. lam, 8 ^c. 


LETTER XX To Mi s Thrale. 

DEAREST MADAM, Skic, Sept 6 , 1/73. 

1 AM now looking on the sea flora a House of Sir 
Alexandei Macdonald m the isle of Skie Little did 
I once think of seeing this legion of obscuiity, 
and little did you once expect a salutation from this 
veige of European life. I have now the pleasure of 
going where nobody goes, and seeing what nobody 
sees Our design is to visit several of the smaller 
islands, and then pass over to the south west of Scot- 
land, 

1 le?' 
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I retained from the sight of Duller Buchan to 
Lord Errol s, and, having seen his librar} , had for 
a time only to look upon the sea, which rolled be- 
tween us and Norway Ne^t moining, AugustsSth, 
we continued our journey through a countij not 
uncultuated, but so denuded of its woods, that m all 
this journey I had not travelled an hundred yards be- 
tween hedges, or seen five trees fit for the carpenter 
A few small plantations maybe found, but I believe 
scarcely anj thirtv years old at least, they are all 
posterior to the Union This day vve dined 
with a country gentleman, vvlio has in his grounds 
the remains ot a Druid s temple, which, when it is 
complete, is nothing more than a circle or double 
circle of stones, placed at equal distances, with a flat 
stone, perhaps an altar, at a certain point, and a 
stone taller than the rest at the opposite point The 
tall stone is erected I thinl at the south Of these 
circles theie are many in all the unfrequented parts 
of the island The inhabitants of these parts re- 
spect them as memorials of the sculpture of some il 
lustnous peraon Here I saw a few trees We lay 
at BamfF 

August 26th, We dined at Elgin, where we saw 
the rums of a noble cathedral the chapter-house is 
jet standing A great part of Elgin is built with 
small piazzas to the lower storj We went on to 
Tons, over the heath where Macbeth met the w itches, 
but had no adventure only in the way we saw for 
the first time some houses with fruit trees about them 
The improvements of the Scotch are for immediate 
profit, they do not yet think it quite worth their 

while 
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while to plant nhat ill not profluee ‘^ometliing to be 
eaten or sold in a vciy little time We 1 ested at Eons 

A veiy great piopoition of the people aie bare- 
foot, shoes aie not yet consideied as ncccbsaries of 
life. It is still the custom to send out the sons of 
Gentlemen without them into the stieets and ways. 
Theie are more beggais than I have e\ei seen m 
England • they beg, if not silently, yet \eiy modestly. 

Next day we came to Nairn, a miserable town, 
but a loyal buigh, of which the chief annual magi- 
strate IS staled Loid Piovost In the neighbourhood 
we saw the castle of the old Thane of Cawdoi Theie 
IS one ancient tower with its battlements and winding 
stalls yet lemaming , the rest of the house is, though 
not modern, oflatei election. 

On the 38th we went to Foit Geoige, which is 
accounted the most legulai foitification in the island. 
The major of ai tillciy walked w ith us lonnd the w alls, 
and shewed us the piinciples upon which eveiy pait 
was constructed, and the w'ay in which it could be 
defended. We dined with the govcinoi Sn Ejue 
Coote and his officeis It was a veiy pleasant and 
instructive day, hut nothing puts my honoiiicd mis- 
tress out of my mind. 

At night we came to Inveiness, the last consider- 
able town in the Noith, where we staid all the next 
day, for it was Sunday, and saw the 1 uins of what is 
called Macbeth’s castle. It never was a laige house, 
but was strongly situated From Inverness We were 
to tiavel on horseback. 

' August 30th, we set out wuth four horses We 
had two Highlanders to lun by us, who were active, 

officious. 
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officiou'j, civilj and Inrdy Otir ]ourne) was for 
many miles along a military waj made upon the 
banks of Lough Ne^s, a water about eighteen miles 
long, but not, I tliinl half i mile broad Oui Iiorses 
were not bad, and the way was \ery pleasant the 
rock out of winch the road was cut was co^ered with 
birch trees, fern, and heatli The hi e below was 
beating its banl bj a gentle wind, and the rockb 
beyond the water on the riglit stood sometimes hor- 
rid and wild, and sometimes opened into a 1 ind of 
bav, in which there was i spot of cultwated ground 
yellow with com In one jiart of the wav we had 
trees on both sides for perhaps half a mile — Such a 
length of shade perhaps Scotland cannot shew in any 
other place 

You are not to suppose that heie are to be any 
more towns or inns We came to a cottage which 
they call the Generals Hut where we alighted to 
dine, and had eggs and bacon and mutton, with 
wine, rum, and vvhiske\ I had \/ater 

At a bridge o\er the river, which luns into the 
Ness, the rocks rise on three sides, with a direction 
almost perpendicular, to a grext height thej arem 
pait covered with trees, and exhibit a kind of diead- 
ful magnificence — standin,^ like the barriers of nv 
ture placed to keep different ordeis of being in per 
petual separation Near this budge is the Fall of 
Tiers, a famous cataract, of which, by clambenng 
o\ er the rod s, v e obtained a v lew 1 he watei w as 
low and-therefoieweliadonlj the pleasure of know- 
ing that ram would mal eitat once pleasing and for- 
midable there will then he a mighty flood, foaming 
dong a roc] y channel, frequently obstructed by pro 

tuberances 
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tubeiances and exaspetated b' io\eibeiation, at last 
precipitated with a sudden dcscontj and lost in the 
depth of a gloomy chasm 

Wc came somcnlial late to Foit Augustus, nberc 
the lieutenant go\cinoi met us beyond the gates, 
and apologised that at iliat hoin he could not, b} the 
rules of a gai rison, admit us otheiwise than at a nar- 
low dooi which only one can enter at a lime. We 
were well cntci tamed and well lodged, and next 
morning, after IiaMug viewed the foil, wepuisued 
oui joui ney 

Oin w'ay now lay ovei the mountains, which arc 
not to be passed by climbing tiicm directly, but by 
tia\eismg; so that as we went loiwaid we saw our 
baggage following us below in a dnection exactly 
contiaiy Theie is in these ways iniicli laboui but 
little dangei, and pei haps othei ])laces ot winch very 
terrifick lepresentations aie made aie not in them- 
selves moie foi midable. These loads have all been 
made by hewing the lock awM37^ witli pickaxes, or 
bursting it with gunpow'dei The stones so separated 
are often piled loose as a wall bv the w'a\ -side. V/e 
saw an msciiption impoi ting the year m which one of 
the regiments made two thousand ^’■ards of the load 
eastwaid. 

After tedious travel of some hours w'e came to 
what 1 believe we must call a village, a place w'heie 
theie weie thiee huts built of tuif, at one of wdiich 
we w'Cie to have oui dinuei and our bed, for we could 
not reach any bettei place that night This place is 
called Enoch in Glenmoi rison The house in which 
we lodged w^as distinguished by a chimney, the rest 
had only a hole for the smoke. Hei e we had eggs, 

' and 
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nml mutton, nncl i chicken nnd -i 'oiisige, nncl rum 
In the nfternoon ten wis m-ule bj i leiy decent giil 
in a printed hnen she engaged me so much, that 
1 made her a present of Cockers arithmetick I am. 


LE rXEU XKI To Mii Tim ii n 

DEAREST JUDtai Slic Sqit 11 1773 

The post which comes but once a week into 
the e pirts is so *5000 to go that 1 ha\e not time 
to go on where I left ofTm mj last letter I hate 
been several ch)s m the I'shnd of llaarsa, 'ind am 
now again m the isle of Skie, but at the other end 
of It 

Skie IS almost equally divided between the two 
great families of jMacdonald and Macleod, otlici pro 
pnetors ha\ mg only mall districts The two great 
lords do not know withm twent) «quaie iiiiIls the 
contents of their ow n territories 

kept up but ill the reputation of Highland 
ho'spitalit} we are now with IMiclcod, quite at tlic 
other end of the island, where there is a fine \oung 
gentleman and fine ladies The ladies are stud) ing 
Er«e I have a cold, and am miser ibl} deaf, and 
am troublesome to Lad) icleod I force her to 
speak loud, but she will seldom speak loud enough 
Raarsa is an island about fifteen mile*? long and 
two broad, under the dominion of one gentleman, 
who has three sons and ten daUj^hters the eldest is» 
the beauty of this pait of the world, and has been 
polished at Edinburgh the) '^ing and dance, and 
without expence, Iiaieiijjontlieir table most of what 

sea, 
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sea, air, oi eaith can afford. I intended to have 
Avritten about Raaisa, but the post will not uait 
longer than while I send my comphinents to my dear 
master and little mi sti esses I am, ^C' 


LETTER XXil To Mis Thra.le. 

DEAREST MADAI\b Slue, Sept 21 , 1773 

J AM so vexed at the necessity of sending yesterday 
so shoit a lettei, that I puiposc to get a long lettei 
befoiehand by writing something eveiyday, which 
I may the moie easily do, as a cold makes me now 
too deaf to take the usual pleasiiie m conveisation. 
Lady Macleod is veiy good to me , and the place at 
winch we now aie is equal, in stiength of situation, 
in the wildness of the adjacent countiy, and in the 
plenty and elegance ol the domestick enteitamment, 
to a castle m Gothick lomances. The sea, with a 
little island, is befoie us , cascades play within view 
Close to the house is the foimidable skeleton of an 
old castle, probably Danish^ and the whole mass of 
building stands upon a piotuberance of lock, inac- 
cessible till of late but by a pan of stairs on the sea 
side, and secuie in ancient times against any enemy 
that was likely to invade the kingdom of Skie 

Macleod has offeied me an island,' if it w^eie not 
too fai off, I should haidly refuse it my island w^ould 
bepleasantei than Biighthelmslone, if you and my 
master could come to it , but I cannot think it plea-' 
sant to live quite alone. 

Oblitustpie meorum, oblmscenclus ct illis. 


That 
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Thit I sliould be ehted bj the tlominion of an island 
to forgetfulness of my friends at Streatlnm I cannot 
believe, and I hope ne\ei todeservethat the.} should 
be uilling to forget me 

It has happened that I have been often recognised 
in in) journe^y nhereldidnotc’^pectit AtAberdccn 
1 found one of m) acquaintance jirofessor of ph>sick 
turning aside to dinenith a countr) gentleman, I 
was owned at table b) one who had seen me at a 
philosophical lecture at Alacdoinld si was claimed 
b) a naturalist, who wanders about the islands to 
pick up curiosities and I had once in London at- 
tracted the notice of Lady Alaclcod I will now go 
on with mv account 

The Highland girl made tea, and looked and 
talked not melegantl) , her father was by no means 
an Ignorant ora weal man there were books in tlie 
cottage, among which were some volumes of Pn- 
deauxs Connection this mans conversation we 
weie glad of while we staid He had been oufy as 
they call it, in fort)-five, and ^till letamed his old 
opinions He was going to America, because bis 
lent was raised beyond what he thought himself able 
to ])ay 

At night oui beds were made, but wc had some 
difficulty in persuading ouiselves to he down in them, 
though we had put on our own sheets at last we 
ventured, and I slept very soundly in the vale of 
Gienmoiri'ion, amidst the rocks and mountains 
Next morning oui landlord liked us so well, that he 
walked some miles with us for OUI company, through 
a country so w ild and banen that the proprietor doea 
not, \/ith all hispiessure upon his tenants, raise more 

than 
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tlian foui Imndicrl potmcK n .u {oi nfaronc liun- 
flicfl ‘^quaio miies, oi * !\ty liiot.suMl ncK'^'. Ik lair> 
IviKm tli.il he Ii.kI leiU head oi hlaeh (attic, nn 
died noaU, and nn hundred ‘•lu- upon a fairii that 
lie leinetnheicd Id at {jm. potnuK a }(arj hut fo'^ 
nliuli Ilf non paid tv.eni\ Ik told n*; ^(>inf '•tone' 
oi then inaicii into I'aigland At la^t he kit u>. and 
ne Went loiward, windini; anionq inount.mi^. ‘■nnn - 
tiniG': tiiecii and «f>nictnnc' naht d ( onnnonl\ ‘•o et(n i) 
as not ea‘^d\ to he diinhed h\ tho gieatf-t \ii;oui 
and actiMty oui wav v.a^ oiicn riu'^td h\ little ri- 
vulet';, and we were t nU i tamed witli '•mall ‘-tKaim^ 
liicklme, fiom the lodv**, wimh afur heavy min'; 
must he ticincndous ton cuts 

About noon we came to a small f;len, "^o they call 
a valley, which coinpaied with (diu i ])!accs appealed 
nch and fertile, licic (mr gindt^ desired us to sto]), 
that the horses might gia/e, loi tliLjourne) was very 
laboiious, and no inoie grass would he found. We 
made no diflicult) of coinjihaiHc and I sat down to 
lake notes on a gieen hank, with a sniall stream 
ummng at mydeet, m the muKt of savage solitude, 
with mountains bcfoie me, and on citlicrhand co- 
veied with heath. 1 lordced aioimd me, and wondeied 
that I w'as not moie alleclcd, hut the mind is not at 
all times equally leady to he put in motion , if mv 
mistiess andmaslei and Queeney had been theie, we 
should have produced some leflections among us, 
eitbei poetical oi philosophical, foi though fsohtadc 
he the nurse of woe, conveisation is often the paicnt 
of remaiks and discov^eiies. 

In about an hour we remounted, and puisued cm 
journey. The lake by which we had tiavelled toi some 

tune 
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lime ended in n rner, nlncli «e passed bv a bridge, 
and came to another glen, mtha collection of hut*;, 
called Auknasliealdb the huts were generdly built 
of clods of earth, held together b) the inttrtexturi 
of vegetable librcs, ofwhichcirth there aie great le- 
vels in Scotland, nhich thev tall mouses Moss in 
Scotland is hog in Ireland, and moss trooper is bog- 
trotter there was, however, one Iiut built of loose 
stones, piled up-nth great duel ness into a strong 
though not solid wall 1 rom tins house we obtained 
some great paih ot inilk, and having brought bread 
with us, we were hbcrdlj regaled a he inhabitants, 
a very coarse tribe, ignorant of an^ language but 
Erse, gafliered so tist about u®, tint if we had not 
ind Highlanders with us, thc> might have caused 
more alarm than pleasuic the} aic called tlie Clan 
of Macrae 

Me had been told that nothing gntified the High- 
landers «o much as snuff and tobacco, and bad accor- 
ding!} stored oiii selves with both at lort Vugustus 
Boswell opened his treasure, and gave them each a 
piece of tobacco roll We Ind more bread than we 
could eat for the pi esuit, and w ere more liberal than 
provident Boswell cut it in slices, and gave them 
an opportunity of tasting w beaten biead for the first 
time I tlien got some haltpence for a shilling, and 
made up the deficiencies ol Boswells distribution, 
who bad given some money among the children 
We then directed that the mistress of the stone-house 
should be asked what we must pa} her she, vvho 
perhaps had never before sold an} thing but cattle, 
knew not, 1 believe well what to a^jk, and refciied 
herself to us we obliged hei to make some demand, 

and 
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and one of the Ilighlandcis settled the account with 
hei at a shilling One of the men advised hei, with 
the cunning that clowns nevei can be without, to ask 
moie , but she said that a shilling was enough We 
gave hci half a ciow'n, and she offeied pait of it 
again The iMaciaes -s^eie so well pleased wiih oui 
behavioui, that they dcclaied it the best day they 
had seen since the tune of the old Land of Macleod, 
AvhOj I suppose_, like us, stopped in then Aalley^ as he 
Avas tiavelling to Skic. 

We Avei e mentioning this vicav of the Highlandei’s 
life at INIacdonald’s, and mentioning the Maciaes 
with some degiee of pity, Aihen a Highland lady m- 
foi med us that A'^e might spai e oui tendei ness, for she 
/loubted not buttheAvoman Avho supplied usaa ith milk 
AA^as inistiess of tbnteen oi fouiteen milch coaa's 

4 

I cannot forbeai to inteirupt my nai rative Bos- 
well, w'lth some of his tioublesome kindness, has in- 
foiined this family, and icminded me, that the l 8 th 
of September is my biith-day The letuin of my 
bnth-day, if I remember it, fills me AAith thoughts 
which it seems to be the geneial caie of humanity to 
escape I can now look back upon tin ee scoi e and 
^foui years, m Avhich little has been done, and little 
has been enjoyed , a life diveisified by miseiy, spent 
part 111 the sluggishness of penui}", and pait under 
the violence of pam, m gloomy discontent oi impoi- 
tunate distiess But perhaps I am better than I 
should have been if I had been less afflicted. With 
this I Avill tiy to be content 

In piopoition as theie is less pleasure in retiospcc- 
tive consideiations, the mind is moie disposed to 
Avandei forvvaid^mto futuiity, but at sixty-foui Avhat 

pioraises. 
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promises, however liberal, of imaginary good can 
futurlt) venture to make ? yet something w ill be al- 
ways promised, and some promises irdl be ahvaj^s 
credited I am hoping and I am pra} mg that I may 
live better in the time to come, whether long or 
short than I have yet lived, and in the solace of that 
hope endeavour to repose Dear Queeney s is 
next I hope she at sixty four will have less to 
regret 

I w ill now complain no more, but tell mj mistress 
of my travel s t 

After we left the jMacries, we travelled on through 
a country like that which vve passed in the morning 
The Highlands are veiy uniform, for there is little 
vaiiety in universal barrenness , the rocks, however, 
aie not all naked, for some have grass on their sides, 
and birches and alders on their tops, and m the val 
lies are often bioad and clear streams, which have 
little depth, and commonlv run very quick the chan 
nels are made by the violence of the wintry floods 
the quickness of the stream is m proportion to the 
decliv ity of the descent, and the breadth of the chan 
nel makes the water shallow m a drj season 

There are red deer and roebucks m the mountains, 
but we found only goats m the road, and had very 
little entertainment as we travelled either for the e^e 
or ear There are, I fancy, no singing buds m the 
Highlands 

Towards night we came to a vei) foimidable hill 
called Rattiken, which we climbed with more difh- 
cuUy than we had ^et experienced and at last came 
to Glanelg aplace on the sea side opposite to Skie 
We were by this lime wear} and disgusted, nor was 
VoL ^11 B B our 
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our humour much mendejd by our inn, which, though 
it was buiU of lime and slate, the Highlander’s de- 
scription of a house wbidi he thinks magnificent, had 
neither wine, bread, eggs, nor any thing that we 
doUld eat or drink. When iVe were taken up stairs, 
A dirty fellow bounced out of the bed where one of us 
was to he. Boswell blustered, but nothing could be 
got At last a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
heard of our arrival, sent us rum and white sugar. 
Boswell was now provided for in part, and the land- 
lord prepared some mutton chops, which we Could 
not eat, and killed two hens, of which Boswell made 
his servant broil a limb, with what effect I knoW 
hot We had a lemon and a piece of bread, which 
supplied me with my supper. When the repast Was 
elided, we began to deliberate up6n bed ; Mrs. Bos- 
well had warned us that we should cafc/i ^omethingj 
and had given us sheets for our security, fdr 
and ' , she said, came back from Skie, so 

scratching themselves. I thought sheets a slender 
defence against the confederacy with which we were 
threatened, and by this time our Highlanders had 
found a place where they could get some hay : I or- 
dered hay to be laid thick upon the bed, and slept 
updn it in my great coat ; Boswell laid sheets upon 
his bed, and reposed in linen like a gentleman. The 
horses were turned out to grass, with a man to watch 
them. The hill Rattiken and the mn at Glanelg 
Were the only things of which we, or travellers yet 
more delicate, could find any pretensions to com- 
plain. 

Sept. 2d, 1 rose rustling from the hay, and went 
\o tea, which I forget whether we found or brought. 

We 
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We saw the isle of Skie before us, darkening tlie 
honzon u ith its rocky coast A boat was procured, 
and we l'iunclie<l into one of tlie straits of tlie Atlan- 
tick ocean Wc had a passage of about tweU c miles 
to the point where resided, having come 

from his seat m the middle of tlic island, to a small 
house on the shore, as webe!ie\e, that he might uitli 
less reproach entertain us meanly If he aspired to 
meanness, his rctrognde ambition was completely 
gratified, but he did not succeed equally m^scaping 
reproach He had no cook, nor I suppose much 
provision, nor had the Lady the common decencies 
of her tea table wc pickcil up our sugar with our 
fingers Boswell iras \ciy angry, and reproached 
him with his improper parsimon) I did not mucli 
reflect upon the conduct of a man wiUi whom! was 
not likely to converse as Jong at any other time 
You will now expect that I should gi\c )o\i some 
account of the isle of Skie, of which, though 1 have 
been twelve days upon it, I ha\e httle to say It is 
an island perhaps fift} miles long, ‘'o much indented 
bj inlets of the sea, that there is no part of it removed 
from the water more than six miles No part that I 
have seen IS plain jou are always climbing or de- 
scending, and eveiy step is upon rock or mire A 
walk upon ploughed ground m England, is a dance 
upon carpets compared toithe toilsome drudger} of 
wandering in Skie JHiere is neither town nor vil 
lage m the island, nor have 1 seen any house but 
Macleods, that is not much below your Jiabitation 
at Bnghthelmstone In the mountains there aie 
stags and roebucks, ibut no hares, and few rabbits , 
nor Iiave I ^een any thing that interested me as a 
1 n B 2 zoologi t, 
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zoologist, except an otter, bigger than I thought alt 
ottei could have been. 

You are perhaps imagining that I am withdrawing 
from the gay and the busy woild into regions of peace 
and pastoial felicity, and am enjoying the lehques of 
the golden age; that I am surveying nature’s magni- 
ficence fiom a mountain, or remarking her minuter 
beauties on the flowery bank of a winding iivulet ; 
that I am invigoi ating myself in the sunshine, or de- 
lighting my imagination with being hidden fi om the 
invasion of human evils and human passions, in the 
darkness of a thicket , that I am busy in gathering 
shells and pebbles on the shore, or contemplative on 
a rock, fiom vihich I look upon the vvatei, and con- 
sider how many waves are rolling between me and 
Streatham. 

The use of tiavelling is to regulate imagination by 
reality, and instead of thinking how things ma}!^ be, 
to see them as they aie Here are mountains which 
I should once liave climbed , but to climb steeps is 
now very laboiious, and to descend them dangerous , 
and I am now content w'lth knowing, that by scram- 
bling up a rock, I shall only see other locks, and a 
wider circuit of ban en desolation. Of streams, we 
have here a sufficient numbei , but they murmur not 
upon pebbles, but upon locks. Of flowers, if Chlo- 
ris herself were here, I could present her only with 
the bloom of heath. Of lawms and thickets, he must 
lead that would know^ them, for here is little sun and 
no shade On the sea I look fi om my^window, but 
am not much tempted to the shore , for since I came 
to this island, almost eveiy breath of air has been a 
storm, and wdiat is woi se, a storm with all its severity, 

but 
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but without Its magnificence, for tlie sea is here so 
broken into channels tint there is nota sunicient\o- 
lume of \v atcr either for lofty surges or a loud roar 

On Sept 6th, we left to visit Rlnrsa, the 

island which I ln\e already mentioned Vi'c were to 
cross part of Skie on horseback a mode of travel- 
ling very uncomfortable, for the road is so narrow, 
where any road can be found, that only one can go, 
and so craggy that the ittention can never he remit- 
ted it allows, therefore, neither the gaiety of ron- 
\ersation, nor the laxity of solitude nor has it in 
Itself the amusement of much \ancU, as it aflords 
only all the possible transpositions of bog, rock, and 
rivulet Twelve miles, by computation, make a rca 
sonable journey for a day 

At night we came to a tenants hou'o, of the first 
rank of tenants, where we were entertained better 
than at the landlord s There w ere books both Eng- 
lish and Latin Company gathered about us, mdwe 
heard some talk of tlie second J>iglit, and some talk of 
the events of forty-five a year which will not soon 
be forgotten among the islanders The next day we 
were confined by a storm The company, 1 think, 
increa«ed, and our entertainment was not only hos- 
pitable but elegant At night, a ministers sister in 
very fine brocade, ‘iung Erse songs I wislied to 
know the meaning but the Iliglihnders are not 
much used to scholastick questions, and no transla-i 
tions could be obtained 

Next day. Sept 8th, the weather allowed us to 
depart a good boat was provided us, and we went 
to Raarsa under the conduct of Mr M dcolrn Macleod, 
a gentleman who conducted Prince Charles through 

the 
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the moiintains in his distresses. The Prince, he says, 
t^as more active than himself; they were, at least, 
one night without any shelter. 

The wind blew enough to gite the boat a kind of 
dancing agitation, and in about tlirce oi four hours 
we ai rived at Raarsa, wheie we uere met by the 
Laird and his friends upon the shore. Raarsay for 
such IS hib title, is master of two islands ; upon the 
smaller of \Nhich, called Rona, he has only flocks and 
herds. Rona gives title to his eldest son. The 
money which he raises annually by rent fiom all his 
dominions, which contain at least fifty thousand acres, 
is not believed to exceed two bundled and fifty 
pounds ; but as he keeps a large farm in his own 
hands, he sells every year great numbers of cattle, 
which add to his revenue, and his table is furnished 
from the farm and from the sea with verj^- little ex- 
pence, except for those things this country does not 
produce, and of those he is veiy liberal. The wine 
circulates vigorously ; and the tea, chocolate, and 
coffee, however they aie got, aie always at hand-v 
I am, ^c. 

We aie this morning trying to get out of Skie. 


LEI TER XXIII. 

dear madam, 

X AM still in Skie. 
song? 


To 3Its. Thrale. 

Skie, Sept 24, 1773. 
Do you lemember the 


Every island is a pnson. 
Strongly guarded by the sea. 


Wc 
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We have at one time no bont, and at another may 
have too much wind but of oui reception here we 
have no reason to complain We are now with 
Colonel Macleod, m a inoie pleasant place than I 
thought Skie could afford Now to the narrative 

We were received at Raarsa on the sea-side, and 
after clambering with some difficulty over the rocks, 
a labour which the traveller, wherever he reposes 
himself on land, must in these islands be contented to 
endure we were introduced into the house, which 
one of the company called the court of Raarsa, with 
politeness which not the Court of Versailles could 
have thought defective The house is not lai^e, 
though we were told in our pssage that it had eleven 
fine rooms, nor magnificently furnished, but our 
utensil swere most commonly Silver We went up 
into A diningroom, about as large as )our blue 
room, where we had something given us to eat, and 
tea and -coffee 

Raarsa himself is a man of no inelegant appear- 
ance, and of manners uncommonly refined Lady 
Raarsa makes no very sublime nppearance for a so- 
vereign, but IS a good housewife, and a very prudent 
and diligent conductress of hei family Miss Flora 
Macleod is a celebrated beauty has been admired at 
Edinburgh dresses her head very high and has 
manners so lady like, that 1 wish lier head dress was 
lower The rest of the nine girls are all pretty 
the youngest is between Queeney and Lucy The 
youngest boy, of four years old, runs barefoot, and 
wandered with us over the rocks to see a mill I 
believe he would walk on that rough ground without 
shoes ten miles in a da) 
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The Land of Raaisa has sometimes disputed the 
chicttainry of the clan \\ ith Maclcod of SkiCj but 
being much inferior in extent of possessions^ lias^ I 
suppose, been foiced to desist Raarsa and its pio- 
vinces have descended to itspre'jentpossessoi through 
a succession of foul hundied yeais, without any in- 
crease 01 diminution It \\as indeed lately m danger 
of forfeiture, but the old Laird joined some prudence 
with his zeal, and when Prince Charles landed in 
Scotland, made over his estate to his son, thepiesent 
Laird,' and led one hundred hien of Raaisa into the 
field, with officeis of his oun Lnnly. Eighty-six 
only came back aftei the last battle The Prince as 
hidden, m his distress, two nights at Raai sa, and the 
king's troops buint the whole counti}’-, and killed 
some of the cattle 

You may guess at the opinions that pievail m this 
countiy, they are however, content with fighting 
foi then king; they do not dunk for him. We had 
no foolish healths At night, unexpectedly to us who 
were sti angers, the caipet was taken up, the fiddlei 
of the family came uji, and a vei y vigorous and ge- 
neral dance was begun As I told you, \Ae were 
two-and-thirty at suppei , theie weie full as many 
danceis, foi though all who supped did not dance, 
some danced of the young people who did not sup. 
Raarsa himself danced with his childien, and old 
Malcolm, m his filibeg, was as nimble as when be 
led the Piince over the mountains When they had 
danced themselves weaiy, tu o tables were spread, and 
I suppose at least twenty dishes weie upon them In 
this country some preparations of milk are always 
served up at supper, and sometimes in the place of 

taits 
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tarts at dinner The table \sas not coar&ely heaped, 
but at once plentiful and elegant The} do not pre- 
tend to make a loaf there are only cakes, com- 
monly of oats or barley, but they mads me very nice 
cakes of wheat flour I alna\s sat at the left hand of 
Lady Raarsa and young Macleod of fekie, the chief- 
tain of the chn, sat on the right 

After supper a young lady, who was \ isiting, sung 
Erse songs, in which Lad} Raarsa joined prettily 
enough, but not gracefully , the young Hdies sustain- 
ed the chorus better The} are rery little used to 
be asked questions, and not well prepared with an- 
swers When one of the songs was over, I a ked the 
princess that sat ne\t to me, IP hat is that ahout? 
I question if she conceived that I did not understand 
it For the entertainment of the company, «aid she 
But, Madam, what is the meaning of it^ It is a 
love song This w is all the intelligence that I could 
obtain nor have I been able to procure the transla- 
tion of a single line of Erse 

At twelve it was bed time I had a chamber to 
m}self, which, m eleven rooms to forty people, was 
more than my «hare How the company and the 
famil} were distributed is not easy to tell Mac- 
leod the chieftain, and Boswell, and I, had all single 
chambers on the first fioor There remained eight 
rooms only for at least seven and-thirty lodgers I 
suppose they put up temporary beds m the dining 
room, where the} stowed all the young ladies 
There was a room above stairs with siv beds, m 
which the} put ten men The rest m m} next 
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LEITER XXIV. To Mrs. Thkale. 

DEAREST MADAAI, Osticli in Skie, Sept. SO, 1773. 

I AM still confined in Skie. We were unskilful 
travelleis, and imagined that the sea was an open 
road which ne could pass at pleasure, but we have 
now leained, uith some pain, that we may still wait 
for a long time the caprices of the equinoctial winds, 
and sit reading or writing as 1 now do, wdiile the 
tempest is rolling the sea, or roaring in the moun- 
tains. I am now no longer pleased with the delay ; 
you can hear from me but seldom, and I cannot at 
all hear from you. It comes into my mind that some 
evil may happen, or that I might be of use while I 
am away. But these thoughts are vain ; the wind is 
violent and adverse, and our boat cannot yet come. 
I must content myself with wilting to you, and hop- 
ing that you will some time receive my letter. Now 
to my narrative. 

Sept, gth, Having passed the night as is usual, I 
rose, and found the dining-room full of company ; 
we feasted and talked, and when the evening came it 
brought musick and dancing. Young Macleod, the 
great pioprietor of Skie and head of his clan, was 
very distinguishable ; a young man of nineteen ; bred 
a while at St Andrew’s and afterw'ards at Oxford, 
a pupil of G. Strahan. He is a young man of a 
mind as much advanced as I have ever known; very 
elegant of manners, and very graceful in his person. 
He has the full spirit of a feudal chief ; and I was 
very ready to accept his invitation to Dunvegan. All 

Raarsa’s 
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Raarsa’s cliildren are beautiful The ladies all, ex- 
cept the eldest, are in the morning dressed in tlicir 
hair The true Highlander ne\ er wears more than a 
riband on her head till she is married 

On the third day Boswell went out with old iMal- 
colm to see a ruined castle, which he found less entire 
than was promised, but he saw the country I did 
not go, for the castle was perhaps ten miles off) and 
there is no riding at Raarsa, the whole island being 
rock or mountain, from which the cattle often fall 
and are destroyed It is \eiy barren, and maintains, 
as near as I could collect, about seven hundred inha 
bitants, perhaps ten to a square mile In these coun- 
tries you are not to suppose that )ou shall find vil- 
lages or inclosures The traveller wanders through a 
naked desert, gratified sometimes, but rarely, witli 
the sight of cows, and now and then finds a heap of 
loose stones and turf in a cav ity between rocks, where 
a being born with all those powers which education 
expand**, and all those sensations which culture re- 
fines, is condemned to shelter itself from the wind 
and ram Philosophers there are who try to make 
themselves believe that this life is happy, but they 
believe it only while they are saying it and never 
yet produced conviction m a single mmd he, whom 
Want of words or images sunk into silence, still 
thought, as he thought before, that privation of plea- 
sure can never please, and that content is not to be 
much envied, when it has no other principle than 
Ignorance of good 

This gloomy tranquillity, which some may call 
fortitude, and others wisdom, was, I believe, for a 
long tiine to be very frequently found in these dens 
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of poverty; every man vas content to live like his 
neighbours, and never wandeiingfrom home, ‘^aw no 
mode of life piefeiable to his own, except at the 
house of the land, or the land's neaicst relations, 
whom he considered as a supci lor order of beings, to 
whose luxuiies or Iionours he had no pretensions. 
But the end of Ins leveience and submission seems 
now appioachmg , the Ilighl.indeis have learned that 
there are cpuntiies less bleak and barien than their 
own, wheie, instead of w 01 king for the laird, every 
man will till his own ground, and eat the pioduce of 
his own labour. Gieat numbers have been induced 
by this discovery to go ever}^ year for some time past 
to Ameiica IMacdonald and Macleod of Skie have 
Ijst’ many tenants and many labourers, but Raarsa 
has not yet been forsaken by a single inhabitant. 

Rona IS yet more rocky and barien than Raarsa 
and though it contains perhaps four thousand acres, 
IS possessed onl}'- by a herd of cattle and the keepers. 

I find myself not veiy able to walk upon the 
mountains, but one day I went out to see the walls 
yet standing of an ancient chapel. In almost every 
island the superstitious votai les of the Romish church 
erected places of woiship, in which the drones of 
convents or cathedrals peifoimed the holy offices ; 
but by the active zeal of Protestant devotion, almost 
all of them have sunk into rum. The chapel at 
Raai sa is now only considered as the bui y ing-place 
of the family, and I suppose of the whole island 

We would now have gone away and left room for 
others to enjoy the pleasures of this little court , but 
the wind detained us till the 12th, when, though it 
vtas Sunday, we thought it proper to snatch the 
, oppor- 
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opportunitj of 'i calm day Raarsa accompanied us 
m his si\ oared boat, hich he said u as his coach and 
BIX It IS indeed the vehicle m which the ladies take 
the air and pay their visits, but the} have taken veiy 
little care for accommodations There is no way in 
or out of the boat for a vvoman, but by being carried 
and in the boat thus dignified with a pompous name, 
there is no seat but an occasional bundle of straw 
Thus we left Raarsa , the seat of plent}, civility, and 
cheerfulness 

We dined ata pubhck lioUseat Port Re socalled 
because one of the Scottish kings landed there, in 
a progress througli the M^estern isles Raarsa paid the 
reckoning puvately We then got on horseback, 
and by a short but very tedious journe} came to 
Kiugsburgli, at which the same king lodged after he 
landed Here I Iiad the honour of saluting the far- 
famed Miss Flora Macdonald, who conducted the 
Prince, dressed as her maid, through the English 
forces from the island of Lewes and, w hen she came 
to Skie, dined w ith the English officers, and left her 
maid below She must then have been a very 
jounglad} she is now not old of a pleasing pei- 
son, and elegant behaviour She told me that she 
thought herself honoured b} m} visit and I imsure 
that whatever regard she bestowed on me was libe- 
rally repaid “ If thou hkest her opinions, thou wilt 

praise her vntue She was earned to London, 
but dismissed without a tiial, and came down with 
Malcolm Macleod, Uj^amst whom sufficient evidence 
could not be procured She and her husband are 
poor, and are going to tiy their fortune in America 
Sic rerum lohitur orbis 
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At Kingsburgh we were very liberally feasted, and 
I slept in tiie bed m which the prince reposed in his 
distress ; the sheets which he used were never put to 
any meaner offices, but were wrapped up by the lady 
of the house, and at last, according to her desire^ 
were laid round her m her grave. These aie not 
Whigs. 

On the 13th, travelling partl}^ on horseback where 
we could not row, and partly on foot where we could 
not ride, ive came to Dunvegan, which I have de- 
•senbed already. Here, though poor Macleod had 
been left by his grandfather overwhelmed w ith debts, 
we had another exhibition of feudal liospitality. 
There were two stags in the house, and venison came 
to the table every day in its vai lous forms. Mac- 
leod, besides his estate m Skie, larger I suppose than 
some English counties, is propiietorof nine inhabited 
isles ; and of his islands uninhabited I doubt if he 
very exactly knows the number I told him that he 
was a mighty monarch. Sucli dominions fill an 
Englishman with envious wonder ; but when he sur- 
veys the naked mountain, and treads the quaking 
moor; and wanders over the wold legions of gloomy 
barrenness, his w^onder may continue, but his envy 
ceases. The unprofitableness of these vast domains 
can be conceived only by the means of positive 111- 
atances. The heir of Col, an island not far distant, 
has lately told me how wealthy he should be if he 
could let Kum, another of his islands, for two-pence 
■halfpenny an acre ; and Macleod has an estate, which 
the siu veyor 1 eports to conlaineighty thousand aci es, 
rented at six hundred pounds a year. 


While 
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While we were at Dunvegan, the wind was high, 
and the ram violent, so that we were not able to put 
forth a boat to fish m the sea, or to visit the adjacent 
islands, which may be seen from the house but we 
filled up the time [as we could, sometimes by talk, 
sometimes by reading I have ne\er wanted books 
in the isle of Skie 

We were invited one day bv the Laird and Lady 
of Muckj one of the Western islands, two miles long 
and three quarters of a mile high He has half his 
island in his own culture, and upon the other half 
live one hundred and fifty dependents, who not only 
In e upon the product, but export corn sufficient for 
the payment of their rent 

Lady Macleod has a son and four daughters they 
have lived long in England, and have the language 
and manners of English ladies We lived with them 
veiy easilj The hospitality of this remote region is 
like that of the golden age We have found our- 
selves ^treated at ever^ house aS if we came to confer 
a benefit 

We were eight days at Dun vegan, but we took 
the first opportunity which the w eather afforded, after 
the firet da) s, of going away, and, on the 21St, went 
■to Ulmish, w here w e w ere W ell entertained, and wan- 
dered a little after curiosities In the afternoon an 
interval of calm sunshine courted us out to see a cave 
on the shore famous for its echo When we went 
into the boat, one of our companions was asked m 
Erse, b) the boatmen, who they were that came 
with him ? He gave us characters, I suppose, to our 
advantage, and was asked, irt tlie spirit of the High- 
lands, whether I could recite a long senes of mces- 
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tors ? The boatmen •^aicl, as I perceived aften^ ardb, 
thattliey heard tlie ciy of an English ghost This 
Boswell says, dislnibed him. We came to the cave, 
and clambeiing up the rocks, came to an arch, open 
at one end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
broad in the broadest pai t, and about ihnty high. 
There was no echo ; such is the fidelity of report ; 
but I saw uhat I had ncvci seen before, muscles and 
whilks in their natural state. There was another aich 
in the rock, ojien at both ends. 

Sept 23d, We removed to Tabsker, a house oc- 
cupied by JNIr Macleod, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Dutch service Tahskei has been long in the pos- 
session of gentlemen, andtheiefoie has a garden well 
cultivated and, what is heie ver}' raie, is shaded by 
trees a place where the imagination is more amused 
cannot easily be found The mountains about it aie 
of gieat height, with watei falls succeeding one an- 
othei so fast, that as one ceases to be heard another 
bemns Between the mountains theie is a small \ al- 

O 

ley extending to the sea, which is not iai off, beating 
upon a coast veiy difficult of access 

Two nights before oui aiiival two boats were 
duven upon this coast by the tempest, one of them 
had a pilot that knew the passage, the second follow- 
ed, but a thud missed the true com se, and w^as driven 
forvvaid with great da.nger ol being forced into the 
vast ocean, but howevei gained at last some other 
island. The crews crept to Tahsker, almost lifeless 
with ivet, cold, fatigue, and ten 01, but the lady 
took care of them She is a woman of more than 
common qualifications, having travelled with her 
husband, she speaks foui languages. 


You 
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Yom find all the islanders, even in these re- 
cesses of life, are not barbarous One of the minis- 
ters nho Ins adhered to us almost all the time is an 
excellent scholar Wehave now with us the j oung 
hird of Col, who is heir, perhaps, to tn o hundred 
square miles of land He Ins first studied at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards gone to Hertfordshire to learn 
agriculture, being much impressed with desire of 
improvement he likewise has the notions of a chief, 
and keeps a piper At Macleod s the bagpipe alw ays 
played while we were dining 

Col has undertaken, by permission of the waves 
and wind, to carry us about several of the islands, 
with which he is acquainted enough to shew us what- 
ever curious IS given by nature or left by antiquity 
but we grew afraid of deviating from our way home, 
lest we should be shut up for months upon somelittle 
protuberance of rock, that just appears abov e the sea, 
and perhaps is scarcely marked upon a map 

You remember the Doge of Genoa, who being 
asked what struck him most at the French court ? 
answered, “Myself 1 cannot think many things 
here more likely to affect the fancy than to see John- 
son ending his sixtj -fourth je&r in the wilderness of 
the Hebrides But now I am here it will gratify 
me very little to return without seeing, or doing my 
best to see what those place*? afford I have a desire 
to instruct mj self in the whole system of pastoral life 
but I know not whether I shall be able to perfect the 
idea However I have many pictures in my mind, 
which I could not have had without this joumej, and 
should have passed it wilh great pleasure hadjou, 
and Master, and Oueeney been m the party We 

VoL XII C c should 
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should have excited the attention and enlaiged the 
obsei vation of each othei , and obtained many pleasing 
topiclcs of futine conveisation As it is, I tiavel 
with my mind too miuh at lioine, and peihnps miss 
many things worthy of oli^erv.itionj 01 them 
•with tiansicnt nonce; so tli.it the images, foi want of 
that le-impiession winch di'^eiission and eomjiarisou 
piodueCj ea'sily fade aw.iy, but I beep a book of rc- 
maiksj and Boswell wiites a u-gulai jouiiial of our 
liavelsj w'hiehj I think, conlam'. as much of what I 
say and do as of all othei occunenc'cs togethci , ‘^for 
such a faithful chroniclei as Giillitb ” 

1 hope, deal cst Madam, you aic equall}* caieful to 
leposit piopci memoiials o( all that happens to you 
and jmui fainil3X and then w'hen w e meet w e shall tell 
our stones I wush you had gone this summer iii 
your usual splendoui to Bnghthelmstone 

Ml Tin ale piobably wondeis how' I live all tins 
time wuthoiit sending to him foi money. Tiavelliiig 
in Scotland is dear enough, dcaiei m pioportion to 
\vhatthe countr)’- aflToids than m England, but lesi- 
dence in the isles is unexpensive Company is, I 
think, coilsidei ed as a supply of jileasui e, and a 1 ehef 
of that tediousness of life which is felt in eyeiy place, 
elegant or rude. Of wane and punch they aie veiy 
liberal, for they get them cheap ; but as there is no 
custom-house on the island, they can haidl}^ be con- 
$ideied as smuggleis Their punch is made w'lthout 
lemons, or any substitute 
Their tables aie veiy plentiful; but a veiy nice 
man would not be pampei ed As they have no meat 
but as they kill it, they aie obliged to live while it 
lasts upon the same flesh. They kill a sheep, and set 
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'mutton boiled nnd ro^st on the table together 
They have fish both of the sea and of the brooks but 
they can hardly conceive tliat it requires any sauce 
To sauce in general they are strangers now and then 
butter lb melted, but I dare not always take, lest I 
should offend by disliking it Barlej -broth is a con- 
stant dish, and is made well m every house A 
stranger, if he is prudent, will secure his share, for 
it is not certain that he will be able to eat any thing 
else 

Theirmeat, being often newlykilled, is\erytough, 
and as nothing IS sufficiently subdued by the fire, is 
not easily to be eaten Carving is here a very labo- 
iious employment, for the knives aie never whetted 
Table-kmv es are not of long subsistence in the High- 
lands every man, while arms were a legular part of 
dress, had his knife and fork appendant to his dirk 
Knives they now hy upon the table, but the handles 
are apt to shew that they have been in other hajids, 
and the blades have neither brightness nor edge 

Of silver theie is nowant, and it will la'itlong, foe 
it is never cleaned They area nation just rising 
from barbarity long contented w ith nece 'Janes, now 
somevvhalstudious of convenience, but notyet arrived 
at delicate discriminations Their linen is, however, 
bothcleanand fine Bread, such as we mean by that 
name, I have never «!een in the isle of Skie They 
have ovens, for they bake their pies but they never 
ft .1 ment their meal, nor mould a loaf Cakes of oats 
and barley are brought to the table, but I believe 
w heat is reserv ed for strangers They are commonly 
too hard for me, and therefore I take potatoes to my 
c c 2 meat, 
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meal, and am sure to find tliem on almost c\cr}' 
table 

They i etain so much of the pastoral hie, that some 
picpaiation of milk is commonly one of the dishes 
both at dinner and supper. Tea is always diank at 
the usual times, but m tlie morning the table is pol- 
luted with a plate of slices of strong cheese. This is 
pecuhai to the Highlands , at Edmbuigh there aie 
always honey and sueet-mcats on the morning tea- 
table. 

Strong hquois they seem to love E\ciy man, 
perhaps woman, begins the day w ith a dram ; and the 
punch IS made both at dmnei and sujiper. 

They have neither wood nor coal lor fuel, but 
bum peat or turf in their chimnies. It is dug out of 
the moors or mosses, and makes a sti ong and lasting 
fire, not always very sw'eet, and somewhat apt to 
smoke the pot 

The houses of mferioi gentlemen are very small, 
and eveiy room serves many purposes. In the bed- 
rooms, perhaps, are laid up stores of difFeient kinds; 
and the pailour of the day is a bed-room at night. 
In the room which I inhabited last, about fourteen 
feet squaie, there were thiee chests of diawers, a long 
chest for largei clothes, two closet cupboaids, and the 
bed. Their looms are commonly duty, of wdiich 
they seem to have little sensibility, and if they had 
moie, clean floois w'ould be difficultly kept, wdieie 
the first step fiom the door is into the diit They 
aie very much inclined to carpets, and seldom fail to 
lay down something under then feet, bettei oi woise, 
as they happen to be furnished. 
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The HighHnd dress, being forbidden bj Ian, is 
\eiy little used sometimes itma) be «een, but the 
English tr'i\eller is struck nith notlimg so much as 
the nudit^ despies of the common people 

Skie IS the greatest island, or the greatest but one, 
among the Hebrides Of the sod I ha\e ahead) 
given some account it is gencrall) barren, but some 
spots are not nholl) unfruitful 1 he gardens ba\e- 
apples and pears, chernes, straw berries, raspberries, 
currant<5, and gooseberries, but all the fruit that I 
lia\e seen is small The) attempt to sow nothing 
but oats and barle) Oats constitute the bread corn 
of the place Their hane«t is about the beginning 
of October and being so l\te, vcrj much subject 
to disappointments from the rams tliat follow the 
equinox Tins jear has been particuhrlj disastrous 
Their rainj season lasts from Autumn to Spring 
Ihej ha\e seldom verj liard fronts nor was it ever 
know n that a lal ewas co\eredwith ice strong enough 
to bear a skaiter llie sea round them is aluajs 
open The snow falls but soon melts only m 1771, 
they had a cold spring, m which the island was so 
long covered with it, that many beasts, both wild 
and domestick, perished, and the whole country 
was reduced to distress, fiom winch I know not if it 
is even y et recovered 

The animals here are not reinarkablv small per- 
haps they recruit their breed from the mam land 
Tlie cows are sometimes w ithout horns The horned 
and unhomed cattle are not accidental variations, but 
different species they will, however, breed together 
October 3d, The wind is now changed, and if we 
snatch the moment of opportunitj, an escaj)^ from 
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this island is become practicable; I have no leason 
to complain of my leception, yet 1 long to be again 
at homiC. 

You and my mastei may peihaps expect, after this 
description of Skie, some account of myself. jMy 
eye is,' I am afiaid, not fully recoveied , my eais are 
not mended, my nenes seem to giov/ weaker, and 
I have been otheiwise not as well as I sometimes am, 
but think myself lately better. This climate, pei- 
haps, IS not witliin my degiee of healthy latitude. 

Thus I have given my mobt honoiiied mistress 
the story of me and my little iambic We aie now 
going to some otlie’ isk, to irhat wc know not , the 
wind will tell us. I am, Sje 


LETTER XXV To jll;s Thrale. 

DEAR, MADAINT, ]\Iu31, Ocl 15, 1773 

J. HOUGH I have wiitten to I\'Xi Tin ale, yet 
having a little moie time than was piomised me, 
I would not suffei the messenger to go without some 
token of my duty to my mistie'^s, who, I suppose, ex- 
pects the usual ti ibute of intelligence, a tribute which 
I am not now very able to pay. 

Octobei 3d, Aftei having been detained b}'- stoims 
many days m Skie, we left it, as we thought with a 
fair wind , but a violent gust, winch Bos had a great 
mind to call a tempest, forced us into Col, an ob- 
scure island , on u Inch 


nulla catnpis 

Aibor Eestivli recieatur aui^l. 


There 
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There is literally no tree Ujion the island, part of it 
IS a sandv waste, over which it would be reall) dan 
gerous to travel m diy w eather and w ith a high w ind 
It seems to be little more than one continued rod , 
co\ ered from space to space w ith a thin I lyer of earth 
It IS, lio\ve\er, aeconhng to the Highland notion, 
very populous, and life is imjiroved beyond the 
manners of Skie for the huts aie collected into little 
villages, and everj one has a small garden of rool«i 
and cabbage The laird has a new house built bj his 
uncle, and an old castle inhabited by Ins ancestors 
The } oung laird entertained us \ ery liberally he is 
heir, perhaps, to three hundred square miles of land, 
which at ten shillings an acic, would bring him 
ninct)-si\ tliousand pounds a jear lie is desirous 
of improving the agriculture of his countrj and m 
imitation of the Czar, travelled for improvement, 
and worked with his own hands upon a firm in 
Hertfordshire, lu the neighbourhood of your uncle 
Sir Thomas Salusburj He talks of doing useful 
things, and has introduced turnips for w intei fodder 
He has made a small essay towaids a road 

Col IS but a barren place Desciiption has heie 
few opportunities of spreading her colours Tlie 
diffeience of day and night is the only vicissitude 
The succession of sunshine to rain, or of calms to 
tempests, we have not 1 nown wind and ram have 
been our only weather 

At last, after about nine da>s, we hired a sloop 
and having lam m it all nighC with such accommo 
dations as these miseiable ve'ssels can afford, were 
landed yesterda} on the isleof Mull fiom which we 

expect 
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expect an easy passage into Scotland. I am sick in 
a ship, but lecovcr by lying down. 

I have not good health , I do not find that tra- 
velling much helps me My nights are flatulent, 
though not in the utmost degree, and I have a weak- 
ness in my knees, which makes me veiy unable to 
W'alk. 

Pi ay, dear Madam, let me have a long letter. I 
am, <§'C. 


LEITER XXVI. To .1//.? Thrale. 

HONOURED MISTRESS, ln\ciary, Oct, 24, 1773 

My last letters to you and my deai master were 
wTitten fiom Mull, the thud island of the He- 
brides in extent. There is no post, and I took the 
oppoitunity of a gentleman's passage to the mam 
land. 

In Mull we were confined tw'o da}s by the w'ea- 
ther , on the thud w^e got on horseback, and after a 
journey difficult and tedious, over rocks naked and 
valleys untiacked, thiough a country of barrenness 
and solitude, we came, almost m the daik, to the sea- 
side, weaiy and dejected, having met with notlimg 
but watei falling fiom the mountains that could raise 
any image of delight Our compau)’' was the young 
Land of Col and his seivant Col made every 
Maclean open his house Avhere he came, and supply 
us with hoises wdien vie depaited ; but the horses of 
this country aie small, and I was not mounted to 
my wish 


At 
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At the sea side e found the ferry boat departed 
if it had been where it was expected, the iiind ms 
against us, and the hounias late, nor uas it ler^ de- 
sirable to cross the sea in darkness mth a small boat 
The Captain of a sloop that had been driven thither 
by the storm, san our distress, and as ne were hesi- 
tatingand dehberatmg, sent his boat, which, bj Cols 
order, transported us to the isle of Ulv a We w ere 
introduced to Mr Macquarr), the head of a small 
clan, whose ancestors have reigned in Ulvi be^ ond 
memoiy, but who has reduced himself, by his negli- 
gence and folly, to the necessi^ of ‘^ellmg this vene- 
rable patrimony 

On the next morning we passed the stmt to Inch 
Kenneth, an island about a mile in length, and less 
than half a mile broad in w Inch Kenneth a Scottish 
saintestablished a small clerical college, of which the 
chapel w alls are still ‘Standing At this place I beheld 
a scene which I w ish you and m} master and Queenc} 
had partaken 

The onl} family on the island is tint of SnjAlhn, 
the chief of the ancient and numerous clan of Mac- 
lean the clan winch claims the second place } leld- 
ing only to Macdonald m tlie line of battle Sir 
Allan, a chieftain, a baronet, and a soldier, inhabits 
in this insulated desert a thatched hut w ith no cham- 
bers Young Col, who owns liim as his chief, and 
whose cousin was hrs lady liad, I believe, given him 
some notice of our visit he received us with the sol- 
diers franknes** and the gentlemans elegance, and 
introduced us to his daughters, tw o y oung ladies w ho 
have not wanted education suitable to their birth, and 
who, m their cottage, neither forgot their dignity , 

nor 
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nor affected tg lemembei it Do not you wish to 
have been Witii u^ ^ 

Sir Allan’s ad’uis aie in disorder by the fault of 
his anccsioj > , and while he foi ms some scheme foi i e- 
tucring them, he has letieated hithei. 

"When GUI salutations weieorer, be showed usrhe 
island We walked uncoveied into the chapel, and 
saw in the leveiend luin the effects of piccipitate re- 
foimation. The flooi is coveied with ancient giave- 
stones, of which the insci iptions aie not now legible; 
and without, some of the chief families still continue 
the light of sepultuie The altai is not yet quite 
demolished, beside it, on the light side, is a bas lelief 
of the Viigin with hei child, and an angel hoveling 
ovei hei. On the othei side still stands a handbell, 
which, though it has no clapper, neithei Piesbyteiian 
bigotry nor baibaiian w'antonness has yet taken 
away. The chapel is thiity-eight feet long, and 
eighteen bioad Boswell, who is veiy pious, went 
into it at night to pei form his devotions, but came 
back in haste, foi feai of specties. Neai the chapel 
is a fountain, to wdiich the w'atei, lemarkably puie, 
IS conveyed from a distant hill, thiough pipes laid by 
the Romish clcigy, wdiich still peifoim the office of 
conveyance, though they have nevei been lepaiied 
since Popeiy w^as suppiessed 

We soon aftei went in to dinnei, and wanted nei- 
thei the comfoits noi the elegancies of life. There 
W’ere sevei al dishes, and vai lety of liquoi s ' The ser- 
vants live m anothei cottage , in wdiich, I suppose, 
the meat is diessed. 

Towards evening, Sir Allan told us, that Sunday 
never passed over him like another day. One of the 

ladies 
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ladies readj and read verj \Aell, the evening service 
—-and Paradise uas opened in the iMid 

Next day, iSth, ne i\ent and wandered among tlyi 
rocks on the shore, w hile the boat was bus) in catch- 
ing ousters, of which there is a great bed Ousters 
he upon the sand, one I think sticking to another, 
and cockles are found a few inclies undei the sand 
We then went in the boat to Sondiland, a little 
island very near We found it a w ild rock, of about 
tenacies part naked, part covered witli sand, out of 
which v\e picked shells and part clothed w ith a thin 
layer of mould, on tlie grass of w hich a few «!heep are 
‘sometimes fed Wc then came back and dined I 
passed part of the afternoon in reading, and m the 
evening one ot the ladies plajed on her harpsichoid, 
and Bo well and Col danced a reel with the other 
On the 19th, we persuaded Sir \llan to launch his 
boat again, and go with u«: to Icoln I ill, where the 
first great preacher of Cliristiaiutv to the Scots built 
a church and settled a monaster) In our way we 
stopped to examine a verv uncommon cave on the 
coast of Mull We had some diflicult) to make our 
waj over the vast masses of broken rocks tint he 
before the entrance, and at the mouth were embar- 
rassed with stones, which the sea Ind accumulated, as 
at Bnghtheim stone but as we advanced we reached 
a floor ot soft sand, and as we left the light behind 
us, walked along a very spacious cavity, vaulted over 
headwath an arch almost regulai, by which a moun- 
tain was sustained, at least a very lofty rock From 
this magnificent cavern went a narrow passage to the 
right hand, which we entered with a candle, and, 
though it was obstructed with greatstones, clambered 

over 
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ladies readj and read very %\ell, the e\ening service 
—and Paradise nas opened in the wild 

Ne^t day, iSthj we went and wandered among tloe 
rocks on the shore, while the boat was bus) in catch- 
ing ousters, of which there is a great bed Oysters 
he upon the sand, one I thinl sticking to another, 
and cockles are found a few inches under the sand 
We then went in the boat to Sondiland, a little 
island aeiy near We found it a wild rod , of about 
ten acies part naked, part covered with sand, out of 
which we picked shells, and pait clothed w ith a thin 
la} er of mould, on the grass of which a few <5lieep are 
"sometimes fed then came back, and dined I 
passed part of the afternoon in reading, and in the 
e\enmg one of the ladies pla}ed on bei harpsichoid, 
and Bo well and Col danced a reel with tlie other 
On the Ipth, we persuaded Sir \Ilan to launch his 
boat again, and go with us to Icolml ill, where the 
first great preacher of Christianit\ to the Scots built 
a church and settled a monaster} In our way we 
stopped to examine a \er} uncommon cave on the 
coast of Mull We had some difficulty to make our 
wa} over the vast mas'^es of broken rocks that he 
before the entrance, and it the mouth were embar- 
ras«:ed w ith stones, whicli the sea li id accumulated, as 
atBnghthehnstone but as we advanced, we reached 
a floor of soft ‘sand, and as we left the light behind 
us, walked along a very spacious cavity, vaulted over 
head wath an arch almost regular, by which a moun- 
tain was sustained, at least a very lofty rock From 
this magnificent cav ern went a narrow passage to the 
right hand, which we entered with a candle, and, 
though It was obstructed with greatstones, clambered 
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over them to a second expansion of the cave, in 
which there lies a gieat square stone, which might 
serve as a table. The an heie was very waim, but 
not oppiessive, and tlie flame of the candle continued 
pyiamidal. The cave goes onwaid to an unknown 
extent, but we weie now one bundled and sixty yaids 
under ground ; we had but one candle, and had 
never heaid of any that went fai ther and came back, 
we therefore thought it prudent to retuin. 

Going forwaid in our boat, we came to a clustei of 
rocks, black and lion id, which Sii Allan chose foi the. 
place where he would eat his dinner We climbed 
till we got seats The stoies were opened, and the 
repast taken 

We then enteied the boat again , the night came 
upon us ; the wind lose , the sea swelled , and Bos- 
well desiied to be set on diy giound we, howevei, 
pin sued our navigation, and passed by several little 
islands in the silent solemnity of faint moon-shine, 
seeing little, and heai ing only the n md and the water 
At last we leached the island , the veneiable seat of 
ancient sanctity ; wheie seciet piety reposed, and 
wheie fallen greatness was leposited The island has 
no house of entertainment, and w'e manfiillv made 
our bed m a faimei’s barn. The desciiption I hope 
to give you another time I am, 


LEIT’ER XXVII. To Mi s Thrale. 

DEAREST MADAM, Edinburgh, No\ 12, 1773 

xLMONG the possibilities of evil Avhich my ima- 
gination suggested at this distance, I missed that 

which 
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%vhich has really happened I ne\er had much hope 
of a >\ill in vour favour, but was willing to hehevc 
that no will would have been made The event is 
now iritvocable it remains onlj to bear it Not to 
wi'sh it had been difteicnt is impossible but as the 
w I'ih is painful w ithout use, it is not prudent, perhaps 
not lawful, to indulge it As life, and vigoui of 
mind, and sprightliness of imagination, and flevibihty 
of attention iie given us tor valuable and useful pur- 
poses, we must not think ourselves at liberty to 
squander life to eneiwate intellectual stiength, to 
cloud oui thoughts, or fix our attention, when by all 
this expence we know that no good can be produced 
Be alone as little as ) ou can when ^ou are alone, do 
not suffer jouv thoughts to dwell on what jou might 
have done, to prevent this di«:appomtmcnt You 
perliaps could not have done what you imagine, or 
might have done it without efiect But even to 
think in the most reasonable m inner, is for the pre- 
sent not so useful as not to think Remit } ourselt 
solcmnlj into the h mds of God, and then turn your 
mind upon the business and amusements which he 
before j ou All is best, says Chene, as it lias 
been, excepting the errours ot our own free will 
Bui ton concludes hi» long book upon Melancholy 
with this important precept “ Be not solitary be 
not idle Remember Chene s position, and ob 
<561 ve Bui tons piecept 

We came hither on the ninth of this month I 
long to come unde- youi care but for come daj s 
cannot decently get awaj They congratulate our 
leturn as it we had been with Phipps or Banl s I 
am ashamed of their salutations 


I have 
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I have been able lo collect very little foi Queene} '“j 
cabinet, but she ^vlll not want toys now, she is so 
well employed 1 wish her success , and am not 
without some thought of becoming her school-fellow 
1 have got an Italian Rasselas. 

Suiely in 3^ deai Lucy will recover; I wish I could 
do her good. I love her veiy much , and should 
love anothci godchild, if I might have the honour ot 
standing to the ne\t bab}’’ 1 am, 


LETi’ER XX^TII. To Mrs. Thrale. 

MY DEAREST MISTRESS, Edmbmgh, Nov 18, 1773 

1 HIS is the last letter that I shall nrite; while you 
are leading it, I shall be coming home. 

I congiatulate you upon 3 our bo3’' ; but you must 
not tliinli that I will love him all at once as well as 1 
love Kail}’-, foi Han 3^ you know is so rational. I 
shall love him b3’' degiees. 

Pool, pietty, deal Luc}’^^ Can nothing do her 
good ? I am soiiy to lose hen But if she must be 
taken fi om us, let us resign her with confidence into 
the hands of Him who knows, and who onl}'’ knows, 
what IS best both for us and hei 

Do not suffer 3^111 self to be dejected Resolution 
and diligence will supply all that is wanting, and all 
that IS lost But if youi health should be impaiied, 
1 know not wheie to find a substitute. I shall have 
no mistress, Mr. Thiale will have no wife, and the 
little flock will have no mothei 

I long to be home, and have taken a place m the 
coach foi IHonday , I hope, theiefore, to be in Lon- 
don 
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don on Ernhv the sCth, in the eiening Plen«e to 
let'JXr!, AX illnnis 1 non I nm, 


LEXTER \X1X To the Same 
DE.\R MADnr LichnclJ June 23, 1773 

Now X hope ^o^ Trc thin] m", ‘:Iia!l I ba\c n 
letter to da} from Lichfield ^ Sonictliing of a let- 
ter \ou v,\\\ ln\e how else can I expect tint tou 
should write 5 and the morning on wincli I should 
mi s a lettei would be i morning of uneasiness, not- 
withstanding all th«-t would be said or done b} the 
sisters of Stowin’] ^ ho do md «ay w)iatc\er good 
the} can Ihc} ^ ve me goo \ words, and rhemes, 
and straw ben ics I adw imMitr mothci tnd 

«ister Were Msit i g there \ esterda} , and Lad} **** 
took ho tea before her motin r 

Mrs Cobb is to come to Mi^s Poiters this after- 
noon Mi^s A conics little near me Mr 
Langley ot A<ihbourne was here to-da} , m his way to 
Birmingham, andevei} body talks of\ou 

The ladies of the Amicable Societ} arc to walk 
in a few dajs, fiom the town hall to the cathedral in 
procession to lieai a sermon llie}^ walk in linen 
gowns, and each has a stick with an acorn, but for 
the acorn tlie} could give no reason, till I told them 
of the civick crown 

I havejuct had >our sweet letter, and am glid that 
} ou are to be at the regatta A ou know how little I 
love to have }ou left out of an} shining part of life 
You have every right to distinction, and should there- 
fore be distinguished A’ouwill «eeashowwithpIu- 

losophick 
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losopliick supcnoi ity, and Lhciefore may see it safely* 
It IS easy to talk of sittiii" at home contented, when 
othei s ai e seems: oi makms: show'?. But not to have 
been wheie it is supposed, and seldom supposed 
falsely, that all would go if they could : to be able to 
say nothing when every one talking ; to have no 
opinion wheneveiy one is judging, to heai exclama- 
tions of rapture, without pow'er to depress; to listen 
to falsehoods without light to contradict, is, after all, 
a state of temporal y mfenoiity, in which the mind is 
1 ather hardened by stubboi nness, than supported by 
fortitude. If the world be worth winning, let us 
enjoy it; if it is to be despised, let us despise it 
by conviction. But the woild is not to be despised, 
but as it is compared w'lth something better. Com- 
pany is in itself better than solitude, and pleasuie bet- 
ter than indolence. Ex mhilo nihil Jit, says the 
moial as well as the natural philosopher. By doing 
nothing, and by knowing nothing, no powder of doing 
good can be obtained He must mingle w ith the 
world that desnes to be useful Eveiy new' scene im- 
presses new ideas, eni idles the imagination, and en- 
larges the pow'er of leason, by new' topicks of compa- 
lison. You that have seen the regatta wnll have images 
which we who miss it must w'ant, and no intellec- 
tual images aie wnthoul use. But when you are 
in this scene of splendoui and gaiety, do not let one 
of your fits of negligence steal upon you. Hoc 
age, is the great rule, whether you aie seiious or 
merry, wdiether you aie stating the expences of 
your family, learning science or duty fiom a folio, 
or floating on the Thames m a fancied diess Of 
the whole entertainment let me not heai so copi- 
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ous nor so true an account from an^ body as from 
jou lam, dearest Madam, your, 

LETIER XXX To Mis Tiirale 

DEAR MADAM Ashbourne 

I AM sure I write and write, and every letter that 
comes from you charges me w ith not writing Since 
I wrote to Queeney I Iia\e ivritten twice to you, on 
the 6th and the pth be pleased to let me know whe- 
ther }ou have them or Iiave them not That of the 
6th you should regularly ha\e had on the 8th, yet 
your letter of the Sth seems not to mention it, all 
this puzzles me 

Poor dear * « » ^ He only grows dull because he 
18 sickly , age has not ) et begun to impair him , nor 
IS he sucli a chameleon as to take immediately the 
colour of his companj When ) ou see him again, 
jou will find him reanimated Most men ha>e 
their blight and their cloudy days at least they 
ha\e dajs when they ))ut their powers into action, 
and days when they suffer them to repose 

Fourteen thousand pounds make a sum sufficient 
for the establishment of a family, and w hich, in what- 
ever flow of riches or confidence of prosperity, de- 
serves to be very seriously considered I hope a great 
part of It has paid debts, and no small part bought 
land As for gravelling and walling and digging, 
though I am not much delighted with them, yet 
something indeed much, must be allowed to every 
man s taste He that is growing rich has a right to 
VoL XII I) D eniov 
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enjoy pait of the giowth his onn way I hope to 
lange in the walk, and row upon the watei, and 
devour fiuit fioin the wall. 

Dr. Tayloi wants to be gai dening He means to 
buy a piece of ground in the neighbourhood, and 
surround it with a nail, and build a gardener’s 
house upon it, and have fruit, and be happy. IVIuch 
happiness it will not bring him , but what can he 
do bettei ^ If I had money enough, what would I 
do? Peiha])s, if you and master did not hold me, 
I might go to Cano, and down the Red Sea to Ben- 
gal, and take a ramble in India Would tins be 
better than building and planting ? It would surely 
give more vaiiety to the eye, and moie amjilitiide to 
the mind. Half fouiteen thousand would send me 
out to see othei foims of e\istence, and bung me 
back to describe them. 

I answei this the day on which I had yours of the 
9th, that IS on the llth. Let me know w'hen it 
comes. I am, ^c. 

LEI PER XXXI. To il/ra Tiirale. 

MADAM, Lichfield, An^st 2, 1775 

I DINED to-day at Stowhill,>and am come away 
to write my letter. Never surely was I such a 
writer before. Do you keep my letters ? I am not 
of your opinion that I shall not like to lead them 
hereafter ; for though there is in them not mucb^ 
history of mind, or any thing else, they will, I hope, 
always be m some degree the lecords of a pure and 

blameless 
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blameless fiiendship, m some hours of languor 
and sadnessj may revjve the memoiy of more cheer- 
ful times 

Why you should suppose youreelf not desirous 
hereafter to read the history of ^ourown mind, I 
do not see Tuelve years, on which you now look 
as on a vast expanse of life, will probably be passed 
over uniformly and smootbl>j with >ery little per- 
ception of your progress, and with aery few remarks 
upon the way The accumulation of knowledge 
which jou promise to 3 ourself, by which the future 
IS to look back upon the piesent, with the supenonty 
of manhood to infancy, will perhaps never be at- 
tempted, or never will be made, and 30U will find, 
as millions have found before 3 ou, that forty five 
has made little sensible addition to thirt) -three 

As the body after a certain time gams no increase 
of height, and little of strength, there is likewise a 
period, though more variable by external cause«,v\hen 
the mind commonly attains its stationary point, and 
very httleadvances its powers of reflection, judgment, 
and ratiocination Tlie body may acquire new modes 
of motion, or new dexterities of meclianick opera- 
tions, but its original strength receives not improve- 
ment the mind ma3 be stored with new languages, 
or new sciences, but its power of thinking remains 
flearly the same, and unless it attains new subjects 
of meditation, it commonly produces thoughts of 
the came force and the same extent, at very distant 
intervals of life as the tree, unless a foreign fruit 
be ingrafted, gives year after year productions of 
the came form and the same flavour 
p D 2 
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By intellectual foice or stiengtli of thought is 
meant the degree of powci nliich the mind jios- 
seeses of suiveymg the subject of meditation, nith 
its ciicuit of concomitants, and its tram of de- 
pendence. 

Of this ])ower, which all obscrv'c to be \eiy dif- 
ferent in diffeieut minds, pait seems the gift of na- 
tuie, and pait the acquisition of experience. When 
the poneis of natuie ha\e attained then intended 
energy, they can be no moie advanced. The slinib 
can nevci become a tice And it is not uineason- 
able to suppose that they are befoie the middle of 
life m then full vigoui. 

Nothing then remains but practice and expe- 
rience, and pel haps vvliy they do so little, may be 
vroitli enquiry 

But I have just now looked, and find it so late, 
that I will enquire against the next post night. I 
am, %c. 


LEITER' XXXII To 3L s Tiirale. 


DEAR M/ADAM, Lichfield, Augusts, 177 “j 

INSTEAD of foity leasons for my leturn, one is 
sufficient, that you wish for my 6ompany I pur- 
pose to write no more till you see me The ladies 
at Stowhill and (^reenhill, aie unanimously of opi- 
nion, that it u ijl be best to take a postchaise, and 
not to be troubled with the vexations of a common 
cuinage. 1 will venture to sujipose the ladies at 
Sti eatham to be of the same mind. 

You 
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You \m 11 no^\ exjject to be told why you will not 
be so much wiser as jovi e\j>ect, when jou have 
lived twelve je'iKS longei 

It IS said, and said truly, that experience is the best 
teacher and it is sujipo'^ed, that as life is lengthened 
experience is encreased But a closer inspection of 
human life will discover that time often passes wath- 
out any incident which can much enlarge know- 
ledge or ratify judgment When we arc joung we 
learn much, because we aic universally ignorant, 
we ob«ierve every thing, because every thing is new 
But after some y ear«, the occurrences of daily life 
are exhausted one da\ pas<;cs like anotlier, in the 
same scene of appt vraiice«, in the same course of 
transactions we have to do what we Inve often 
done, and what wt do not try, because we do not 
w ish to do much better wc arc told w bat w c already 
know, and therefore wh it repetition cannot make us 
I now with greater ceitamty 

lie that has early learned much, peihaps seldom 
makes, with regard to life and inanneis, much addi- 
tion to his knowledge not only becau'^e as more is 
known there is le^^s to leam, but because a mind 
stored with images and principles turns inwards for 
its own entertainment, and is employed m settling 
those ideas which run into confusion, and in recol- 
lecting those which are stealing away practices by 
which wisdom may be kept, but not gamed The 
merchant who was at first busy in acquiring money, 
ceases to grow richer, from the time when he makes 
it his business only to count it 

Those who have families or employments are en- 
gaged in business of little difficulty, but of great im- 
portance, 
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portance, requiring rather assiduity of practice than 
subtilty of speculation, occupying the attention with 
images too bulky for lefinement, and too obvious for 
research. The right is ah eady known What remains 
is only to follow it Daily business adds no moie to 
wisdom, than daily lesson to the learning of the 
teacher. But of how few lives does not stated duty 
elaim the greater part ? 

Ear the greater part of human minds never endea- 
vour their own impiovement. Opinions once re- 
ceived from instruction, or settled by whatever acci- 
dent, are seldom recalled to examination , having 
been once supposed to be right, they aie never dis- 
covered to be eironeous, for no application is made 
of any thing that time may present, either to shake 
or to confiim them. From this acquiescence in pie- 
conceptions none aie wholly fiee , between feai of 
uncertainty, and dislike of labour, eveiy one lests 
while he might yet go foiward , and they that weie 
wise at thirty-three, are very little wiser at fox ty- 
five. 

Of this speculation you are perhaps tiied, and 
would rather hear of Sophy I hope before this 
comes, that her head will be easier, and your head 
less filled with fears and troubles, which, you know 
are to be indulged only to prevent evil, not to en- 
crease if. 

Your uneasiness about Sophy is piobablj?" unneces- 
sary, and at worst youi own childi en are healthful, 
and your affairs prosperous. Unmingled good can- 
not be expected ; but as we may lawfully gather all 
the good within our reach, we may be allowed to 
lament after that which we lose I hope your losses 

are 
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are at an end, and that as far as the condition of our 
present existence permits, jour remaining life xvill 
be happy I am, %€ 

LETTER XXXIII To jl/ra Thrxle 


DEAR MADAM lacliEeld March 25 1'76 

This letter will not, I liope, reach you many 
days before me in a distress which can be so little 
relieved, nothing remains for a friend but to come 
and partake it 

Poor dear sneet little boy’ When I read the let 
ter this day to Mrs Aston, she said, Such a death 
“ is the nevt to translation Yet however I may 
convince myself of this, the tears are in mj eyes, 
and jet I could not love him as you loved him, nor 
reckon upon him for a future comfort as you and his 
father reckoned upon him 

He IS gone, and we are going ^ We could not 
have enjoyed him long, and shall not long be sepa- 
rated from liiin He Ins probably escaped many 
such pangs as } ou are now feeling 

Nothing remain'?, but tint Vvith humble confi- 
dence vve resign ourselves to Almighty Goodnes'?, 
and fall down, without iireverent murmurs, before 
the Sovereign Distributer of good and evil, with 
hope that though ‘sorrow enduieth for a night yet 
joy maj come in the morning 

I have known jou. Madam, too long to thiul that 
jou want anj aiguments for submission to the Su 
premeWill nor can mj consolation have inj efTect 
but that of shewing tint I wish to comfort you 

What 
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What can be done you must do for yourself. Re- 
member first, that your child is happy , and then, 
that he is safe, not only from the ills of this woild, 
but from those more formidable dangers which ex- 
tend their mischief to eternity. You have brought 
into the world a rational being ; have seen him happy 
during the little life that has been gi anted him ; and 
can have no doubt but that his happiness is now per- 
manent and immutable 

When you have obtained by prayer such tranquil- 
lity as natuie will admit, force your attention, as you 
can, upon your accustomed duties and accustomed 
entertainments You can do no moie for our dear 
boy, but you must not therefore think less on those 
whom your attention may make fitter for the place 
to which he is gone. I am, dearest, dearest Ma- 
dam, your most affectionate humble' servant 


LETTER XXXIV. To Mrs, Thrale. 

DEAREST LADY, Sept 6, 1777 

It IS true that I have loitered, and what is worse, 
loiteied with very little pleasure The time has run 
away, as most time luns, without account, without 
use, and without memoiial But to say this of a 
few weeks, though not pleasing, might be borne, 
but what ought to be the 1 egret of him who, jn a 
few days, will have so neaily the same to say of 
sixty-eight years ^ But complaint is vain. 

If you have nothing to say from the neighboui hood 
of the metropolis, what can occur to me in little 
cities and petty towms, m places which we have both 

seen. 
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seen, and of which no description is wanted ^ 1 have 
left part of the company with which } ou dined here, 
to come and write this letter m which I have no- 
thing to tell, but that ni) nights are \erj tedious I 
cannot persuade m3 celf to foibear tr3^ing something 
As ybu have now little to do, I suppose 3 ou are 
pretty^ diligent at theThraliana and a very curious 
collection posterity will find it Do not remit the 
practice of writing down occurrences as they arise, of 
whatever kind, and be \ery punctual in anneving the 
dates Chronology vou know is the eye of history 
and every mans life is of importance to himself 
Do not omit painful casualties, or unpleasing pas 
sages, they make the variegation of existence and 
there aie many transactions, of which I will not pro- 
mise with ^neas, /iwc ohm memimsse jutahit 
Yet that remembrance which is not ple^ant may 
be useful There is however an intemperate atten- 
tion to slight circumstances which is to be avoided, 
lest a great part of life be spent m writing the his- 
tory of the rest Every da3 perJiaps has sometlimg 
to be noted, but in a settled and uniform course few 
da3s can have much 

Why do I wiite all thi*!, which I had no thought 
of when I began? The Thrahana drove it all into 
m3 head It deserves however an hours reflection, 
to consider how, with the least loss of time, the loss 
of what we wish to retain ma} be prevented 

Do not neglect to wnte to me, for when a post 
comes empty, I am really disappointed 

Boswell, I believe, will meet me here I am, 
dearest Ladv, >our, 
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LETTER XXXV. To il/rv. Tim ^le. 

DEAR MADAM, Liolifield, OaobcrS, 1777 

iHIS IS the last time that I shall writc^ m this- 
excursion, fiom this place.- To-moriow I shall he, 
I hope_5 at Biimingham, from which place I shall 
do my best to find the nearest way home I come 
home, I think, worse than I went, and do not like 
the state of my health But, vive hodic, make the 
most of life. I hope to get better, and sweep the 
cobwebs But I ha\e sad nights. ]\Irs Aston has 
sent me to Mr Gieen to be cured 

Did you see Foote at Brighthehnstone^ Did you 
think he would so soon be gone? Life, says Falstaff^ 
is a shuttle. He was a fine fellow' in his way, and 
the w'orld is really impoverished by his sinking 
glories Murphy ouglit to w'rite his life, at least to 
give the woild a -Footeana Now, will any of his 
contempoiaiies bewail him ^ V/ill genius change 
his sex to weep ^ I would leally have his life wiittcn 
with diligence 

It will be piopei for me to work pretty diligently 
now for some time. I hope to get thiough, though 
so many weeks have passed Little lives and little 
criticisms may serve 

Having been in the countiy so long, with ver}'’ 
little to detain me, I am lather glad to lock home- 
wards. I am, S^c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI To il/;* Thuale 
* 

DEAR MAD \M October 13 1777 

Yet I do love to lieir fiom you Suchpietty 
kind letters as you send But it gues me great 
delight to find tuat my master misses me I begin 
to ivish m}self with you more thm I should do^ if 
I nere nanted less It is a good thing to stay away 
till one s company is desired, but not so good to stay 
after it is desired 

You knon I have some work to do I did not 
set to it very soon , and if I should go up to London 
with nothing done, what would be said, but that I 
was who can tell what? I tlierefore sta) till I 
can bring up something to stop their mouths, and 
then 

Though I am still at Ashbourne, I receive your 
dear letters that come to Lichfield, and jou continue 
that direction, for I think to get thither as soon as 
I can 

One of the does died yesterday, and I am afraid 
her fawn will be starved I wish Miss Tlirale had it 
to nurse but the doctor is now all for cattle, and 
minds V ery little either does oi hens 

How did ) ou and >our aunt part ? Did j ou turn 
her out of doors to begin jour journe} ^ or did she 
leave you by her usual shortness of visits ^ I love to 
know how j ou go on 

I cannot but think on your kindness and my 
masters Life has, upon the whole, fallen short, 
very short, of my early expectation but the acqui- 
sition 
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sition of such a fiieiKlship, at an age when new fi jenrl- 
ships aie seldom acquiied, is something bettei than 
the geneial couise of things gives man a right to 
expect. I think on it with gicat delight, I am not 
very apt to be delighted. I am, 


LEllER XXXVII To the Same, 

DEAR MADAM, Lichfield, Octobci 27 1/77 

You talk of wilting and niitina, as if you had 
all the writing to you 1 self. If oin coiie'-pondence 
were punted, I am sure posteiity, foi posteiityi‘' 
always the author’s favomite, would say that I am a 
good wi iter too. Anch'lo sono jntfo) e To sit down 
so often with nothing to say , to say something so 
often, almost without consciousness of sa} ing, and 
without any remembi ance of hav mg said, is a pon ei 
of ^^hlch I will not violate my modesty by boasting, 
but I do not believe that eveiy bod^^ has it 

Some, nhen they write to then fi lends, aie all 
aftection, some are wise and sententious, some stiain 
then pow ers for efforts of gaiet}^ , some w i ite new's, 
and some wiite seciets, but to make a letter without 
affection, without wisdom, without gaiety, without 
new^s, and without a secret, is, doubtless, the gi eat 
epistohck ai t. 

In a man’s letters, you know', IMadam, his soul 
lies naked, his letters are only the miiiom of his 
breast , whatever passes wuthin him is showm undis- 
guised in its natuial process, nothing is inveited, 
nothing distoited, you see systems m thou elements; 
you discovei actions in then motives 


Of 
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Of tills great truth, sounded by the knowing to 
the Ignorant, and so echoed by the ignoiant to the 
knotting, tthat evidence have jou now befoie jou? 
Is not tnv soul laid open in these veracious pages ^ 
Do not V ou 'ee me reduced to first principles ^ 
This IS the pleasure of coriesponding with a fiiend, 
tt here doubt and distrust have noplace, and every 
thing IS said as it is thought The original idea is 
laid down in its simple purity, and all the superve- 
nient conceptions are spread over it, stiatum siipet 
sli atwn, as thev happen to be formed These are 
the letters by tthieli souls are united, and by which 
minds naturally in unison move each other as thtv 
are moved themselves I know, dearest Lady, that 
m the perusal of this, such is the consanguinity ol 
our intellects, j ou vv ill be touched as I am touched 
I have indeed concealed nothing from ) ou, nor do I 
c\pect tvei to repent of having thus opened mv 
lieait lam, Sc 


LETTER XXWIII To the Same 

DEAIIM\D\M November 1 17/7 

And SO, supposing tliat I might come to town 
and neglect to give >ou notice 01 thinking some 
other str'inge thought, but certainly thinking vv rong 
^ ou f ill to vv riting about me to Tom Dav les, ns if he 
could tell } ou an} thing that I would not have } ou 
know As soon as I came hither, I let jou I now of 
my arrival and the consequence is, tint I am sum- 
moned to hrighthelmstone thiough storm** and cold, 
and dirt, 'md all the hardships of vvmtrv journevs 

Yov 
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You know my natuial dread of all those evils; yet 
to show my maslci an c\amplc of compliance, and 
to let you kno\» hon much I Ion<:j to see you, and 
to boast how little I gne way to disease, my pin pose 
is to be with you on Fiiday 

I am son}’ loi pool Nezzy, and hope she will in 
time be bettci , I hope the same foi m\self 'i'he 
rejuvenesccncy of Till. Scrase gnes us both reason to 
hope, and fiiereloie both of ns icjoicc in Ins reco- 
veiy. I wash him w'ell besides as a liicnd to my 
master. 

I am just come home fiom not seeing my Lord 
Mayor s show', but 1 might have seen at least part 
of it But 1 saw IMiss Wesley and her brothers ; 
she sends liei compliments Mis Williams is come 
home, I think a veiy little better. 

Eveiy bod}'’ v/as an enemy to that wag We will 
bum it, and get di unk , foi w hat is joy wathout drink. 
Wagers are laid m the city about oui success, which 
is yet, as the Fiench call it, pi obleniatical. Well, 
but seriously I think I shall be glad to see you m 
youi own hair, but do not take too much time m 
combing, and twisting, andpapeimg, andunpapei- 
ing, and curling, and fuzzing, and powdering, and 
getting out the powdei, wath all the other operations 
requned m the cultivation of ahead of hair ; yet let 
it be combed at least once in thiee months, on the 
quaitei-day I could wash it might be combed once 
at least m six weeks , if I w'eie to indulge my w ishes, 
but what aie washes wathout hopes, I should fancy 
the operation peifoimed one know's not wdien one 
has enough peihaps every moimng I am, deaiest 
Lady, youi, ^c. 
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LLllEUXXXlX To /1/;j Thrale 

DE\R &t\DAMj A-liboume JuneU, ITTS 

Your account of Mr Thrales illness is very 
terrible but when 1 remember that lie seems to 
In'e It peculiar to his constitution, that whatever 
distemper he hao, he alvvajs Ins his head afTected, 
I am less fnghted The seizure was, I tliinl, not 
apoplectical, but hj stcrical, and therefore not dan- 
gerous to life I would have jou however consult 
such physicians as you think you can best trust 
Bromfield seems to have done well, and by his prac- 
tice appears not to suspect an apoplexy This is a 
solid and fundamental comfort I remember Dr 
Marsigh, an Italian physician, whose seizure was 
more violent than Mr Thrales, for he fell down 
helpless, but his case was not considered as of much 
danger, and he went safe home, and is now a pro- 
fessor at Padua His fit was considered as only 
hvsterical 

I hope Sir Philip, who franked youi letter, com- 
forts you as well as Mr Seward It I can comfort 
you, I will come to you , but I hope y ou are now 
no longer in w ant of any help to be happy I am, 
§c 

The Doctor sends Ins compliments , he is one of 
the people that are growing old 
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LETTER XL. To Mrs Thralk. 

DEAR MADAM, Ashboiunc, June 14, 1719. 

How near we are all to extieme danger. We 
are merry or sad, or busy or idle, and forget that 
death is hovering over us. You aie a dear Lady 
foi miting again The case, as you now desciihe 
it, IS worse than I conceived it when I icad your 
fiist letter. It is still however not apoplectick, but 
seems to have something woise than hysterical, a 
tendency to a palsy, which I hope however is now 
over. I am glad that you have Heherden, and hope 
we are all safer. I am the moie alaimed by this vio- 
lent seizure, as I can impute it to no wi ong pi actices, 
or intempeiance of any kind, and therefoie know 
not how any defence or preservative can be obtained. 
Mr. Thrale has certainly Iqss exercise than when he 
followed the foxes , but he is veiy far from unwieldi- 
ness 01 inactivity, and furthei still fiom any vicious 
or dangeious excess. I fancy, however, he will do 
well to iid&.moie 

Do, deal Madam, let me know every post Iiow 
he goes on. Such sudden violence is very dieadful; 
we know not by what it is let loose upon us, noi by 
what its effects aie limited. 

If my coming can either assist oi diveit, or be 
useful to any purpose, let me but know. I v ill soon 
be with you, 

Mrs. Kennedy, Queeney’s Baucis, ended last week 
a long life of disease and poverty. She had been mai - 
Tied about fifty years. 

Dr Taylor is not much amiss, but always com- 
plaining. I am, 8 sc. 
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LETTER XLT To i7// TiIiule 

bEAU SIR Ltchfield June 23, I*-, 9 

shew you how well I thml of youi* health, I 
liave sent you a hundred pounds to keep for me 
It mil come within one day of quarter day, and 
that day you must give me I came by it m a very 
Uncommon manner, and would not confound it with 
the rest 

My wicked mistress talks as if she thought it possi- 
ble for me to be indifferent or negligent about jour 
health or hers If I could ha\e done any good, I Iiad 
not delayed an hour tocometojou aUdJ will come 
\ery soon to trj if mj advice can be of anj use, or my 
company of anj entertainment 

What can be done you must do for j ourself do 
not let any uneasy thought settle m your mind 
Cheerfulness and exercise arc your great remedies 
Nothing is for the present worth j our anxietj V%~ 
t lie Iccti IS one of the great rules of health I believe 
It will be good to ride often, but never to weariness, 
for weariness is itself a temporary resolution of the 
nerve'!, and is therefore to be avoided Labour is 
exercise continued to fatigue — exercise is labour used 
only while it pioduces pleasure 

Above all, keep j our mind quiet do not think 
with earnestness even of jour health , but think on 
such things as mayplease without too much agitation 
among which I hope is, dear Sir, your, S^c 
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LETTER XLII. To Tiirale. 

DEAR RIADAM^ 

C 3 n Sunday I dined with poor Lawrence, who is 
deafer than ever When he was told that Di. Moisy 
VIS 'ted Mr Thiale, he enquned for wdiat^ and said 
there was nothing to be done, which Nature would 
not do foi heiself. On Sunday evening I was at 
Mrs. Vesey’s, and theie was enquiry about my mas- 
ter, but I told them all good. There was Dr, Bei- 
naid of Eaton, and we made a noise all the evening ; 
and there was Pepys, and Wraxal till I drove him 
aw^ay. And I have no loss of my mistress, w’ho 
laughs, and frisks, and fiolicks it all the long day, and 
never thinks of poor Cohn. 

If Mr Thrale will but continue to mend, we 
shall, I hope, come together again, and do as good 
things as ever we did , but peihaps you will be made 
too pioud to heed me, and yet as I have often told 
you, it ivill not be easy for you to find such another. 

Queeney has been a good giil, and wiote me a let- 
ter; if Buiney said she would write, she told you a 
fib She writes nothing to me. She can write home 
fast enough. I have a good mind not to let her know, 
that Dr. Bernaid, to whom I had recommended her 
1101 el, speaks of it with great commendation, and that 
the copy which she lent me, has been read by Dr. 
Law rence thiee times over. And yet what a gypsey 
it IS She no moie minds me than if I w^ere a Bian^- 
ton. Pray speak to Queeney to WTite again. 

I have had a cold and a cough, and taken opium, 
and think I am better We have had very cold 

iveather : 
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weitlier bad riding weither for my master, but lie 
wiW surmount It 'll! Did Mrs Browne make any 
reply to your comparison of business with solitude, or 
did you quite down her ^ I am much pleased to think, 
that Mrs Cotton thinks me worth a frame, and a 
place upon herwall herkindness was hardly within 
my hope, but time does wonderful things All my 
fear IS, that if I should come again, mj print would 
be tal en down I fear 1 shall nevei hold it 

Who dines witli you ^ Do you see Dr Woodward 
or Dr Harrington ? Do aou go to the house where 
they write for the myrtle? \ou aie at all places 
of high resort, and bring home hearts by dozens 
while I am seeking for something to sa\ about men 
of whom I know nothing but their verses, and some- 
times very little of them Now I have begun, how- 
ever, I do not despair o! making an end Mr Ni 
chols holds that Addison is the most talung of all 
that I have done I doubt they will not be done be- 
fore you come away 

Now you think yourself the first writer in the 
w orld for a letter about nothing Can you w nte such 
a letter as this? So miscellaneous, with such noble 
disdain of legulanty like Shakspeare s works, such 
graceful negligence of tiansition, like the ancient en- 
thusiasts? The pure voice of nature and of friend- 
ship Now of whom shall I proceed to speak? Of 
whom but ]\Irs Montague? Having mentioned 
Shakspeare and Nature, does not the name ot Mon- 
tague force itself upon me? Such were the transi- 
tions of the incients, which now seem abrupt, be- 
cause the intermediate idea is lost to modern under- 
standings I wish her name had connected itself with 
E E 2 friend 
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friendship ; but, ah Cohn, thy hopes ai e in vain ^ 
One thing however is left me, I have still to com- 
plain , but I hope I shall not complain much while 
you have any kindness foi me. I am, dearest and 
deaiest Madam, youi, §c. 

London, Apiil 11, 1780 


LETTER XLIII. To Mrs. Thrale. 

DEAREST RIADAM, 

Mr. Thrale nevei w'lll live abstinently, till he can 
persuade himself to abstain by rule I lived on pota- 
toes on Friday, and on spinach to-day ; but I have 
had, I am afraid, too many dinners of late I took 
physick too both days, and hope to fast to-mori ow. 
When he comes home, vve will shame him, and Jebb 
-shall scold him into legulai ity. I am glad, howevei , 
that he is always one of the company, and that mj/ 
dear Queeney is again anothei Encouiage as you 
can, the musical gii I 

Nothing IS more common than mutual dFlike 
wheie mutual approbation is paitihularly expected. 
There is often on both sides a vigilance, not over be- 
nevolent , and as attention is strongly excited, so that 
nothing diops unheeded, any diffeience m taste or 
opinion, and some diffeience wheie theie is no re- 
stiaint will commonly apjDear, it immediately gene- 
lates dislike 

Never let cnticisnisnperate upon your face or your 
mind , it is veiy larely that an author is hurt by his 
criticks The blaze of leputation cannot be blown 
out, but it often dies in the socket , a very few 

names 
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names may be considered ns perpetuni hmps tint 
shine unconsumed Erom the aOthor of Eitrosborne s 
Letters I cannot thinb mjself in mucli danger I 
met him only once nbont thirty jean ngo, and in 
some small dispute reduced him to whistle, having 
not seen him since, that is the last impression Pool 
Moore the Pabuhst was one of the company 
Mrs Montaguesloiigstaj againstheronn inelma- 
tion, IS very convenient You would, bj jour own 
confession, want a companion and she is, purplun- 
Itis, conversing with her joiimaj’^wd vaitcti/m one 
At Mrs Ords I met one Mrs B , a tra- 
velled lady, of great spirit, and some consciousness of 
her own abilities M'^c h id a contest of gallantry on 
hour long, so much to the diversion of the company , 
that at Ramsay s last night, in a crowded room, they 
would have pittetl us again Ihcre were Smelt, and 
the Bishop of St Asaph, who comes to every place 
Olid Lord Monboddo, and Sir Joshua, and ladies out 
of tale 

The Eahibition, how w ill vou do, cither to set or 
not to see ' J he Exhibition is eminently sjilendid 
1 here is contour, and keeping, and grace, and ex- 
pression, and all the vaiietits of artilicial excellence 
I he apartments were truly very noble Tilt ]iic- 
tiires, for the sake of a skj -light, are at the top of the 
house thtre we dined, and I sat over against the 
Archbishop of Yolk Ste how I live when 1 am not 
under petticoat government I am, 

London Mny 1 1780 
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LETTER XLIV. To Mrs, Tiirale 

DEAR MADAM, London, June 9, l/SO 

JL O the question. Who ^^as impres'^ecl 'I’nth con- 
stei nation? it may with great tuith he ans\^ creel, 
that every bod}"^ was impiessed, for nobody was sure 
of his safety. 

On Fi iday the good Pi otestants met in vSt. George’s 
Fields, at the summons of Loid George Goulon, 
and marching to Westminster, insulted tlie Lords 
and Commons, who all bore it w ith great tameness. 
At night the outiages began by the demolition of the 
mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 

An exact journal of a week’s defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On iMonday J\lr Strahan, 
who had been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, 
who had I think been insulted too, of the licentious- 
ness of the populace ; and his Lordship tieated it as 
a veiy slight iiiegulaiity. On Tuesday night they 
pulled down Fielding’s house, and burnt his goods 
in the stieet. They had gutted on Monday Sir 
George Savile’s house, but (he building was sa\ed. 
On Tuesday evening, leaving Fielding’s rums, they 
went to Newgate to demand their companions wdio 
had been seized demolishing the chapel The 
keeper could not leLase them but by the Maj’oi’s 
peimjbsion, wdnch he went to ask, at his return he 
found all the prisoneis leleased, and New'gate in a 
blaze They then went to Lloomsbuiy, and fastened 
upon Lord Mansfield’s House, which they pulled 
(down , and as for his goods, they totally burnt diem. 

They 
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They have since gone to Cane wood, but a guard 
avastheie before them Thej plundered some Pa- 
pists, I think, and burnt a mass-house in Moorfields 
the s'lme night 

On Wcdnesdi 1 wilVed with Dr Scott to looV nt 
Newgate, and found it m rmns, with the hreyet 
glowing As I went b}, the Protestants were plun- 
dering the Sessions house at the Old Bailey Tliere 
were not, I behe\e, n hundred but thev did then 
work at leisure, in full securit) without sentinels, 
•without trepidation, as men lawfully employed, in full 
day Such is the cowauhce of a comrneicial place 
On Wednesday they broke open the 1 leet, and the 
lung s Bench, and tlie Marslnlsea, and Woodstreet- 
counter, ind Cleikenwell Budewejl, and released all 
the prisoners 

At night they set fiie to the Fleet, and to the 
lung 8 Bench, and I 1 now not how many other 
places and one might see the glare of conflagration 
fill the skj from many parts The sight was dreadful 
Some people w ere threatened Mr Strahan advised 
me to take care of in^^elf Such a time of terror 
you ha\e been happy in not seeing 

The King «aid in council, that the magistrates had, 
not done their dut}, but that he would do Iiir own 
and a proclamation was published, directing us to 
keep our sen ants within doors, as the jieace was now 
to be preserved bj force The soldiers were ^^ent out 
to different parts, and the town is now at quiet 

What has happened at jour house you will know, 
the harm is only a few butts of beer and I think \ ou 
may be sure that the danger is o\ er There ts a body 
of soldiers at St Margarets IIill 
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Of Mr. Tyson I know nothing, nor can guess to 
what he can allude , but I know that a young fellow 
of little more than sevent}^, is naturally an uniesisted 
conqueror of hearts. 

Pi ay tell Mr Tin ale that I live here and have no 
fiuit, and if he does not interpose am not likely to 
have much 5 but I think he might as well give me a 
dittle as give all to thegaidener. 

Play make my compliments to Queeney and Bur-^ 
ney. I am, ^ 

LEIT’ER XLV. To Mrs. Tkrale. 

s 

DEAR MADAM, June, 10, 1780 

You have eie now heard and lead enough to con- 
vince you, that we have had something to suffer, 
and something to fear, and thei efoi e I think it neces- 
-sary to quiet the solicitude which you undoubtedly 
feel, by telling you that our calamities and ten ors 
are now at an end. The soldieis aie stationed so as 
to be eveiy where within call, there is no longer any 
body of iioteis, and the individuals are hunted to their 
holes, and led/ to prison, the streets aie safe and 
quiet* Loid Geoige was last night sent to the Tower. 
Mr J ohn W ilkes was this day with a party of soldiers 
in my neighbouihood, to seize the publisher of a se- 
ditious paper Eveiy body walks, and eats, and sleeps 
in security. But the history of the last week would 
fill you with amazement : it is without any modern 
example 

Seveial chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists have been plundeied, but the high 

sport 
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spoil ms to bum thejuls This ms a good rabble 
trick llie debtors and tlie criraimls r\ere all set at 
libertj but of the criminals, as lias abvaj s happened, 
manj arc already retaken and two pirates hate sur- 
rendered themselves, and It IS eicpected that they will 
be pardo-ied 

Government now acts again with its proper force 
and vv e are all again under the protection of the King 
and the law 1 thought that it would be agreeable 
to you and my master to have my testimony to the 
publick security, ard that you would sleep more 
quietly vv hen I told y ou that you are safe I am, 
dearest Lady, ymur, 


LE 1 1 ER XLVI To ihe Same 

DrAREST iMADAVI London Apnl 5 1781 

Of your injunctions, to pny foi j ou and n rite to 
you, I hope to leive neither unobsened nnd I 
hope to find \ou u tiling in a shoit time to- alleviate 
your trouble b) some other exercise of the mind I 
am not without my put of tliecahmitj A^o death 
since thit of my wife Ins e\er oppressed me like this 
But let us remember, tint we are in the hands of Him 
who knows when to give and when to take away 
who will lool upon us with meicy through all our 
variations of existence, and who invites us to call on 
him in the day of tiouble Call upon him in this 
great revolution of life, and call with confidence. 
You will then hud comfort for the p ist, and support 
for the future lie that Ins given j ou happiness m 
marriage, to a decree of which, without personal 

know- 
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knowledge, I should have thought the description 
fabulous, can give you another mode of happiness, as 
a mother ; and at last the happiness of losing all 
temporal cares m the thoughts of an eternity m 
Heaven. 

I do not exhoi t you to reason yourself into tran- 
quillity. We must fii st pray, and then labour , first 
implore the blessing of God, and use those means 
which he puts into our hands. Cultivated ground has 
few weeds , a mind occupied by lauful business, has 
little room for useless legiet. 

We read the will to-day; but I will not fill my 
fiistiettei with any other account than that, with 
all my zeal for youi advantage, I am satisfied ; and 
that the other executors, more used to considei pio- 
peity than I, commended it foi wisdom and equity. 
Yet why should I not tell you that you have five 
hundred pounds for youi immediate expences, and 
two thousand pounds a-year, with both the houses, 
and all the groods ^ 

Let us pi ay for one another, that the time, whether 
long or short, that shall yet be granted us, may be 
well spent, and that when this life, which at the 
longest is very short, shall come to an end, a better 
may begin which shall never end. I am, dearest 
Madam, youi, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVII To Alts Thrale 

DEAR MADVM April 7, 17SI 

I HOPE j ou begin to find ^our mind grow clearer 
My part of the loss hangs upon me I have lost a 
friend of boundless kindness at an age when it is \eiy 
unlikely that I should find another 

If you think, change of place likely to relie\e)ou, 
there is no reason why you should not go to Bath 
the distances are unequal, but witli regard to practice 
and business the} are thesame It is a da} s journey 
from either place and the post is more expeditious 
and certain to Bath Consult only } our own incli- 
nation, for there is really no other principle of 
choice God direct and bless you 
Mr C has offered Mr P mone}, 

but it was not wanted I hope we shall all do all we 
can to make you less unhappy, and you must do all 
you can for yourself What we, or w hat you can do, 
will for a time be but little yet ceitainly that cala- 
mity which may be considered as doomed to fall in- 
evitably on half mankind, isnotfinall} without alle- 
viation 

It IS something foi me, tint as I have not the de- 
crepitude I have not the callousne'^s of old age I 
hope in time to be less afflicted 1 am, 


LETTER 
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LETT^ER XLVIII To Mks. Thrall 

DE^R jMADAM, London, April 9, 1781 

i HAT you are gradually recovering your tran- 
quillit}’" IS the effect to be humbly e\]3eeted from 
tiTist in God. Do not represent hie a? daikei than it 
IS Youi loss has been veiy great, but you retain 
more than almost any othei can hope to possess. 
You are high m the opinion of mankind , you have 
children fiom whom much pleasuie may be expected ; 
and that you will find many friends, you have no 
leason to doubt. Of my fiiendship, be it worth 
moieoi less, I hope you think yourself cei tain, with^ 
out much ai t oi care It will not be easy foi me to 
lepay the benefits that I have leceived , but I hope 
to be always ready at yorr call. Oui soiiow has 
'different effects; you aie withdrawn into solitude, 
and I am diiven into company. I am afiaid of think- 
ing what I have lost I never had such a friend be- 
fore. Let me have your piayeis and those of my 
dear Queen ey. 

The prudence and lesolution of your design to le- 
turn so soon to your business and our duty deserves 
great piaise , I shall communicate it on Wednesday 
to the other executois. Be pleased to let me know 
whethei you would have me come to Streatham to 
1 eceive you, or stay here till the next day. I am, 
8sc. 


LETTER 
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LE ITER XLIX 7o the Same 

Bolt court Fleet street 

DC \R. MADAM June 19 IFSS 

I AM sitting down m no cheerful solitude to urite 
a narrative uhich would once have affected ) ou with 
tenderness and sorrow, but which jou will perhaps 
pass over now witli a careless glance of frigid in- 
difference lor this diminution of regard, however, 
I know not whether I ought to blame }ou, who may 
have reasons winch I cannot know md I do not 
blame nijsclf, who have for n great pait of human 
life done )ou wlnt good I could, and Inve never 
done you evil 

I have been disordered in the usual wa}, and had 
been icheved by the usual methods bj opium and 
catharticks, but had ratlier lessened m) dose of 
opium 

On Monday tlie l6th I for my picture, and 
walked a considerable w ly with little inconvenience 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and 
easy, and began to plan schemes of life Thus I 
went to bed, and in a short time wa! ed and sat up, 
as has been long my custom, when I felt a confusion 
and indistinctness in m} head, w hich lasted I suppose 
about half a minute I was alarmed, and prajed 
God, that however lie might afflict my bod}, he 
would spaie ni} understanding Ihispriver, that I 
might try the integrity of my faculties, I made in 
Latin verse The lints were not very good, but I 
knew them not to be very good I made them tasil}, 

and 
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and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my facul- 
ties. 

Soon after I peiceived that I had suiTered a para- 
lytick stioke, and that my speech as taken fiom me. 
I had no pain^ and so little dejection in this dreadful 
state, that I nondeied at my own apathy, and con- 
sidered that perhaps death itself, when it should 
come, would excite less hon 01 than seems now to at- 
tend it. 

In Older to rouse the vocal organs, I took two 
diams. Wine has been celebrated for the produc- 
tion of eloquence I put myself into violent motion, 
and I think repeated it , but all was vain. I then 
went to bed, and, stiange as it may seem, I think, 
slept. When I saw light, it was time to contiive 
what I should do. Though God stopped my speech, 
he left me my hand* I enjoyed a mercy which was 
not granted to my dear friend Lawience, who now 
perhaps overlooks me as I am \\i itmg, and rejoices 
that I have what he w^anted. My first note ivas ne- 
cessarily to my servant, who came in talking, and 
could not immediately comprehend w'by he should 
read what I put into his hands 

I then wrote a caid to Mr Allen, that I might 
have a discreet fiiend at hand to act as occasion should 
lequiie. In penning this note I had some diflficulty ; 
my hand, I knew not how noi why, made wiong let- 
ters I then wrote to Dr Taylor to come to me, 
and bring Dr Hebei den, and I sent to Dr. Bi ock- 
lesby, w'ho is my neighbour. My physicians are 
very fuendly and very disinterested, and give me 
great hopes, but you may imagine my situation I 

have 
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iiive «o far recovered my vocal nowcrs, as to repeat 
the Loids Pnjer with no vciy imperfect articula- 
tion M} memory, I hope, jet remains as it was 
hut such an attack produces solicitude for the safety 
of ever) ficult\ 

How this will be received b) 3 ou I know not 1 
hope 3011 will sympathise with me but perhaps 

My mi tre s gracious inild and good 
Cnes ' Is he <Iumb ’ T»> time he shou d 

But can this be possible ^ I hope it cannot I 
hope that what, when I could speak, I spoke of joiu, 
and to you, will be m a ^ober and serious hour 
remembered by 3 ou and surely it cannot be remem- 
bered but with some degree of kindness I have 
loved }ou with virtuous affection I have honoured 
you w ith sincere esteem Let not all our endearments 
be foigotten, byt let me Ime m tins great distress 
your pity and your prayers liou see I yet tuin to 
you with my complaints, asettled and unalienable 
friend , do not, do not diive me From you, for I have 
not deserved either neglect or hatred 

To the girls, who do not write olten, for Susy has 
written only once, and IVIissThrale owes me a letter, 
I earnestlj recommend, as their guardian and friend, 
that they remembei tlieir Creator m the daj s of their 
youth 

I suppose you may wish to know how my disease 
is treated by the phy sicians They put a blister ujxm 
my back, and two fiom my ear to my throat, one on 
a side The bhstei on the back has done httle, and 
those on the throat have not risen. I bulbed and 

bounced^ 
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bounced, (it sticks to oui last sand,) and compelled 
the aputhecary to make his sahe accoiding to the 
Edinburgh Dispensatory, that it might adhere better* 
I have two on now of my own presci iption. They 
likewise give me salt of hartshoin, which I take with 
nogieat confidence, but I am satisfied that what can 
be done is done foi me. 

0 God ! give me comfoi t and confidence in Thee i 
forgive my sms , and, if it be thy good pleasuie, le* 
lieve my diseases foi Jesus Chiist’s sake. Amen. 

1 am almost ashamed of this querulous letter; but 
now it is wiitten, let it go. I am, 


Letter l. To Mrs. Thrale* 

DEAR MADAM, 

Among those that have enqulied after me. Sir 
Philip is one , and Di Bui ney was one of those who 
came to see me. I have had no leason to complain 
of mdiflerence or neglect. Dick Burney is come 
home five inches taller. 

Yesteiday in the evening 1 went to chuich, and 
have been to-day to see the gieat burning glass^ 
which does more than was ever done before by the 
transmission of the rays, but is not equal in power to 
those which leflect them It wastes a diamond placed 
in the focus, but causes no diminution of pure gold. 
Of the lubies exposed to its action, one was made 
more vivid, the other paler. To see the glass, I 
climbed up stairs to the gaiiet, and then up a ladder 
to the leads, and talked to the aitist lather too long ; 

for 
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ior my voice^ though clear and distinct for a little 
while, soon tires and falters The organs of speech 
are yet very feeble, hut will I hope be by the mercy 
of God finally restored at present, like any other 
weak hmb, they can endure but little labour at once 
Would you not have been very sorry for me when I 
could scarcely speak ? 

Fresh canthandes were this morning applied to my 
head, and are to be continued some time longer If 
they play me no treacherous tricks, they give me 
very little pain 

Let me have your kindness and your prayers and 
think on me, as on a man, who, for a very great por- 
tion of your life, has done you all the good he could^ 
and desires still to be considered, Madam, your, 


LEllLR Lt To the Same 


DEAREST MAD\M London July 1, 1733 

This morning 1 took the air by a nde to Hamp- 
stead, and this afternoon 1 dined with the club But 
Iresh cantliarides n ere tins day applied to my head 
Mr Cator called on me to day, and told that he 
had invited you back to Streatham 1 shewed the 


■Unfitness of your return thither, till the neighbour- 
hood should have lost its habits of depredation, and 
he seemed to be satisfied He invited me very kind- 
ly and cordially to try the air of Beckenham, and 
pleased me verj much by Ills affectionate attention 
to Miss Vezy There is much good in his character, 
and much usefulness in his knowledge 

Oueeney seems now to have forgotten me Of 
the different appearance of the lulls and v allies an ac- 
VoL XII T F count 
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count may perhaps be given, without the supposition 
of any prodigy. If she had been out and the evening 
was breezy, the exhalations would rise from the low 
grounds very copiously ; and the wind that swept and 
cleared the hills, would only by its cold condense the 
vapours of the sheltered valhes. 

Murphy is just gone from me ; he visits me very 
kmdl}'', and I have no unkindness to complain of. 

I am Sony that Sir Philip’s request was not treated 
with more respect, nor can I imagine what has put 
them so much out of humour : I hope then business 
IS prosperous. 

I hope that I recover by degrees, but my nights 
are restless ; and you wall suppose the nervous system 
to be somewhat enfeebled. I am, IMadam, your. 


LETTER LII. To the Same. 

London, October 9, 17S3 

» 

r 1 1 

JL WO nights ago Mi Buike sat w’ith me a long 
tune, he seems much pleased with his jouiney. 
We had both seen Stonehenge this summer for the 
first time. I told him that the view had enabled me 
to confute tw^o opinions w^hich have been advanced 
about it. One that the mateiials are not natural 
stones, but an artificial composition hardened by 
time This notion is as old as Camden’s time , and 
has this strong argument to siqiport it, that stone of 
that species is no wheie to be found. The other 
opinion, advanced by Di Charlton, is, that it was 
erected by the Danes. 


. Mr. 
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Mr Bowles made me observe, tint the transverse 
stones were h\ed on the perpendicular supporters by 
a knob formed on the top of the upright stone, w hich 
entered into a hollow cut m the crossing stone 1. his 
IS a proof that the enormous edifice was raised by a 
people who had not }et the knowledge of mortar , 
which cannot be supported of the Danes, who came 
hither in ships, and were not ignorant certainly of 
the aits of life Tins proves likewise the stones not 
to be factitious foi they that could mould such du- 
rable masses could do much mote than make mortar, 
and could have continued the transverse from the 
upright part with the same paste 

You have doubtless seen Stonehenge and if you 
have not, 1 should think it a hard task to make an 
adequate description 

It IS, m m} opinion, to be referred to the earliest 
habitation of the island, as a druidical monument of 
at least two thousand jears probably the most an- 
cient work of man upon the island Salisbury cathe- 
dral and Its neighbour Stonehenge, are two eminent 
monuments of art and rudeness, and may shew the 
first essay, and the last perfection in architecture 
I have not v et settled mj thoughts about the gene- 
ration of light air, which I indeed once saw produced, 
but I was at the height of my great complaint I 
have made enquiry , and shall soon be able to tell y ou 
how to fill a balloon I am. Madam, )our, 


> F 2 


LETTER 
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LETTER LIII. To Mrs. Tim u.if. 

DEAR MAD\M, London, Dec 27 , 178? 

r I 

X HE werafisome solitude of the long evenings did 
indeed sugo;est to me the convenience of in club m 

Oo 

iny neighboniliood, but I liave been hindered fiom 
attending it by want of bieatb. If 1 can complete 
the schcmcj you shall ha\ e the names and the regu- 
lations. 

The time of the year, for I hope the fault is lather 
in the weathei than in me, has been \er}'’ hard ujjoit 
me. The muscles of my bieast are much convulsed. 
Dr. Hebei den recommends opiates, of which I have 
such horror that I do not think of them but in ex- 
tremis. I was, however, driven to them last night 
for refuge, and having taken the usual quantity, durst 
not go to bed, foi fear of that uneasiness to which a 
supine posture exposes me, but rested all night m a 
chair with much relief, and have been to-day more 
warm, active, and cheerful. 

You have inoie than once w'ondeied at my com- 
plaint of solitude, V. lien you hear that I am crow ded 
with visits. Inopem me copia fecit . ^’lsltors ai e no 
proper companions in the chambei of sickness They 
come when I could sleep or read, they stay till I am 
weary, they force me to attend when my mind calls 
for relaxation, and to speak when my powers will 
hardly actuate my tongue. The amusements and 
consolations of langour and depi ession are conferred 
by familiar and domestick companions, which can be 
visited or called at will, and can occasionally be quit- 
ted or dismissed, who do not obstruct accommoda- 
tion 
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tioubj ceremony, or destroj indolence by awakening 
effort 

Such societj I had with Lei et and Williams such 
i had where — I am neier likelj to Inie it more 
I w ish, dear Ladv, to j on and mj deal girls many 
a cheerful and pious Christmas I am, jour, &c 


LLl lER LTV To Mis I’lozzi 


PEAll MAD«I Loralon Jiity 8 1784 

What J ou have done, bone\ er I maj lament it, 

I have no pretence to resent, as it has not been in- 
jurious tome I therefore breathe out one sigh more 
of tenderae«is, perhaps useless, but at least sincere 
I wish that God may giant j on e\ ery blessing, that 
j ou may be happy m this w oi Id for its short continu- 
ance, and eternally happy m a better state , and what- 
ever I can contribute to jour happiness I am'veiy 
ready to repay, for that hindness which sppthed 
twenty j ears of a life radicallj wretched 
Do not think slightly of the advice vyhich I now 
piesume to offer Prevail upon Mr Piozzi to settle 
3n England you may live here ^yith mpre dignity 
than m Italy, and w ith more setuntj j our rank w lU 
be higher, and your fortune more under your own 
ej e I desire not to detail all my reasons but every 
argument of prudence and mtere'st is for England, 
and only some phantoms of imagination seduce jou 
to Italy 

I am afraid, however, jint my counsel is vain yet 
Ih a\e cased my l^ear^ by givin^ it 


When 
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When Queen Mary took the resolution of shelter- 
ing herself in England, the Aichbishop of St. An- 
diew’s, attempting to dissuade her, attended on her 
journey , and when they came to the irremeable 
stream that separated the two kingdoms, walked by 
her side into the water, in the middle of ivhich he 
seized her bridle, and with earnestness propoitioned 
to her danger and his owm affection pressed her to 
return. The Queen went forwaid. If the parallel 
reaches thus far, may it go no farther. The tears 
stand in my eyes. 

I ajai going into Derbyshire, and hope to be fol- 
lowed by your good wishes, for I am, with great 
a^ection, your, <§’c. 


PRAYERS, 
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On niif Btith’Day 

September 7 ^-, 3/38 

O GODj the Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, Father of all mercies, I thine unnortliy ser- 
vant do give Thee most humble thanks, for all 
thy goodness and Joking kindness tome I bless 
fhee for my creation, preser\ation, and redemption, 
for the knowledge of thy son Jesus Christ, for the 
means of grace and the hope of glorj In the days 
of childhood and youth, m the midst of weakness, 
blindness, and danger, Thou hast protected me , 
amidst afflictions of mind, bod), and Estate, Thou 
hastsupported me and amidst \ anity and w ickedness. 
Thou hast spared me Grant, O merciful Father, 
that I may have a lively ^ense of thy mercies Ci eate 
m me a contrite heart, that I may worthil) lament my 
sms and acknowledge my wickedness, and obtain re- 
mission 
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mission and forgiveness, thiough the satisfaction of 
Jesus Chiist. And, O Lord, enable me, by thy 
grace, to redeem the time I have spent in sloth, va- 
nity, and wickedness , to make use of thy gifts to the 
honour of thy name , to lead a new life in thy faith, 
fear, and love , and finally to obtain everlasting' life. 
Giant this. Almighty Lord, for the meiits and 
through the mediation of our most holy and blessed 
Saviour Jesus Chiist , to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, Three Persons and One God, be all 
honour and glory, world without end Amen. 

Transcribed June 26, iy68. 

This IS the first solemn prayer, of which I have a 
copy. Whether I composed any befoie this 
I question. 


Prayer on the Ramhler. 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
v^ithout whose help all labour is meftectual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly ; grant, 
I beseech Thee, that m this my undertaking, thy 
Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, but that 
I may promote thy glory, and the salvation both of 
myself and others; grant this, O Lord, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Composed 
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Composed bp me on the Death of mil htyi, and 
I eposited among her Memoi laU, Map S 1 7 

Dels ewloi Hec I 


April *24, 

Almigiiiy inti most merciful I'lthcr, who 
]o^cst those whom Ihou puni lic^t, 'intl tu^ne^t 
awa} thy 'inger from the penitent, look down with 
pit} upon ni} sorrows, and grant tint the aflliction 
winch It Ins plcaced Thee to bring upon me, nny 
awaken m) conscience, enforce m) resolutions of a 
better life, and niiprcss upon me such coiiMction of 
thy power and goodness, that I nnv jdacc in Ihcc 
in> onl} fehcit\, and endea\ourtop]ca«c rheeniall 
my thoughts, words, and actions Grant, O Lord, 
that I ina} not languish m fruitless and unavailing 
sorrow, but that I nia} consider fioni whose hand all 
good and evil is received, and mi} remember that I 
am punished for ni} sins, and hojie for comfort onl} 
by repentance Grant, O merciful God, that b} 
the assistance of th} IIol} Spirit I maj repent, and 
be comforted, obtain that peace which the world 
cannot give, pa^s the residue of in) life in humble re- 
signation and cheerful obedience and when it shall 
please Thee to call me from this mortal state, resign 
myself into th) Iiandswith faith and confidence, and 
finally obtain mercy and everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord Amen 


May 
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May 5, 1752. 

O LORD, our heavenly Rather, without whom all 
purposes are frustrate, all efloits are \ain, grant 
me the assistance of thy Holy Spiiit, that I may not 
sorrow as one without hope, but may now return tq 
the duties of my present state with humble confidence 
in thy protection, and so govern my thoughts, and 
actions, that neithei business may withdiaw my 
mind from Thee, nor idleness lay me open to vain 
imaginations; that neither piaise may fill me nith 
pride, nor censuie with discontent: but that m 
the changes of this life, I may fix my heart ujion 
the rewaid which Thou hast piomised to them that 
serve Thee, and that whatever things are true, what- 
ever things aie honest, whatevei things aiejust, what- 
ever arepuie, whatevei are lovely, whatevei are of 
good report, wheiein there is virtue, wherein theie 
is praise, I may think upon and do, and obtain merc}'^ 
and everlasting happiness. Grant this, O Loid, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


FI. Lacr. 

March 28, m the morning, 1754. 

O GOD, who on this day weit pleased to take 
from me my dear wife, sanctify to me my sor- 
rows and reflections. Giant that I may renew and 
practise the resolutions which I made when thy 
afflicting hand was upon me. Let the lemembiance 
of fl^y judgements, by which my wife is taken away, 
awaken me to lepentance; and the sense of thy mercy, 

by 
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by \>Iiicli 1 Shi spared, strengthen mj hope and con- 
fidence in Tliee, tliatby the assistance and comfort of 
thy Holy Spirit, I may so pass through things tem- 
poral, as finally to gam c\er!asting happiness, and to 
pass, bj a holy and happj death, into thojo^ nhich 
riiou hast prepared for those that love Tliee 
Grant this, O I ord, for the sake of lesus Christ 
Amen 


Jan 23, ip-jp 

The day on nhich ni} dear Mother nas buried 

ALMIGIIT'i God, merciful 1 ather, 111 nhosc 
hands are life and death, saiicitfy unto me the 
sorrow nhich I now feel loigne me nhatcior I 
bare done unkindly to mj mother, and nhattaer I 
haie omitted to do kindly Wakt me to remember 
her good precepts and good example, and to reform 
nij life according to thy Iiolj nord, that I mi} lose 
no more opportunities of good I am sorrow fill, O 
Lord, letnotinj sorrow be nithont fruit Let it be 
folloned by Iiolj resolution 3 ,and lasting amendment, 
that nhen 1 shall die like nij mother, 1 nia^ he re 
cened to everlasting life 

I commend, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful, 
into thy hands, the soul of mj departed mother, be- 
seeching Thee to grant her nhatevei is most beneli- 
cial to her in her present state 

O Lo d, grant me thj Hoi} Spirit, and have 
mere} upon me for Jesus Christ s sake Amen 
And, O Lord, grant unto me that mi non about 
to return to the common comforts and business of the 
world, such moderntion in all enjoyments, such dill 
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gence m honest labour, and such purity of mind, 
that, amidst the changes, miseiies, or pleasures of 
life, I may keep my mind fixed upon Thee, and im- 
prove every day in g'race, till I shall be received into 
thy kingdom of eternal happiness. 


Maich 25, 1739- 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, who hast 
graciously prolonged my life to this time, and 
by the change of outvvaid things which I am now to 
make, callest me to a change of inward affections, 
and to a leformation of my thoughts, words, and 
piactices vouchsafe, merciful Lord, that tins call 
may not be m vain. Foigive me whatever has been 
amiss in the state which I am now leaving, idleness, 
and neglect of thy word and woiship. Grant me the 
grace of thy Holy Spiiit, that the course winch I am 
now beginning mry proceed accoiding to thy laws, 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour. Give me, 
O Loid, pardon and peace, that I may seive Thee 
with humble confidence, and after this life, enjoy thy 
presence m eternal happiness. 

And, O Loi d, so far as it may be lawful for me, I 
commend to thy Fatherly goodness, my father, my 
brother, iny wife, my mother. I beseech Thee to 
look meicifully upon them, and giant them whatever 
may most promote their piesent and eternal joj?-. 

O Lord, heal rny pi avers for Jesus Chiist’s sake, 
to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, Three 
Persons -and One God, be all honoui and gloiy, 
^’vorld without end. Amen. 


O Lord, 
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O Lord, let the change, which I am non making 
in outward things, produce in me such a change of 
manners, as inav fit me for the great change through 
which mj wife has passed 


Jan 1, prim i mane, 177O 

Almighxy God, by whose mere) I am permit- 
ted to behold the beginning of another } ear, suc- 
cour w ith till help, and bless w itli thj fai our, the 
creature whom thou louchsafest to prescnc hfiti- 
gate, if It shall seem best unto Thee, the diseases of 
tnj body, and compost (he disorders of mj mind 
Dispel my terrors, and grant that the time which 
Thou shall yet allow me, maj not pass unprofitablj 
anaj Let not pleasure seduce me, idleiitss lull mt, 
or miseiy depress me lyCt mt perform to thj glory, 
and the good of my fellow-creitures, the work which 
Thou shall yet apjioint me and grant, that as I draw 
nearer to my dissolution, 1 mai, bi the help of thy 
Holy Spirit, feel my knowledge of i bee increased 
my hope exalted, and my faith strengthened , that 
when the hour which is coming shall conic, I may 
pass be a holy death to escrlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord \men 


January 1,2PM 1777 

Almighty l ord, mcrcifal Fither, vouchsafe to 

accept the thanks uliich I now presume to odcr 
Thee, for the prolongation of m} life Grant, O 
Lord, that as m} days are multiplied, my good reso- 
lutions 
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lutions may be strengthened) iliy power of resisting 
temptations increased, and my sti uggles with snares 
and ohsti actions invigoiated. Relieve the infiimities 
both of my mind and body. Gi ant me such sti ength 
as my duties may require, and such diligence as may 
impiove those oppoitunities of good that shall be 
offered me. Deliver me fi om the inti usion of evil 
thoughts.' Giant me tiue lepenlance of my past 
life ; and as I draw nearer and nearei to the grave, 
strengthen my faith, enliven my hope, extend my 
chanty, and puiify my desnes ; and so help me, by 
thy Holy Spiiit, that when it shall he thy pleasuie 
to call me hence, I may he received to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of thy son Jesus Christ our 
Loid. Amen. 

Our Father 


Sept. l8, 1779. 

Almighty God, Cieatoi of all things, m whose 
hands are life and death, gloiy be to Thee for all 
thy meicies, and for the pi elongation of my life 
to the common age of man. Paidon me, O gracious 
God, all the offences which m the com se of seventy 
years I have committed against thy holy laws, and 
all negligences of those duties which Thou hast 
requiied. Look with pity upon me, take not from 
me thy Holy Spirit, hut enable me to pass the days 
which Thou shalt yet vouchsafe to giant me, 111 
thy feai, and to thy gloiy , and accept, O Lord, the 
remains of a mispent life, that w hen thou shalt call 
me to another state, I may be leceived to evei last- 
ing happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


June 
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June 22, 17S1 

A lmighty GoJ, «1io nrt the gner of all good 
enable me to remember, aMth due tlnnhfnl- 
ness, the comforts and adnntages nhich I haie cn- 
joj ed by the friendship of Henry Thrile, for nhom, 
so far as is laivful, I humbly implore thy mercy pi 
his present state O Lord, since thou hast been 
pleased to call him from this u orld, look n ith mercy 
on tliose avhom he has left continue to succour me 
b) such means as arc best for me, and repay to his 
relations the kindness which 1 have rcccped from 
him protect them in this world from temptations 
and calamities, and grant them hapjiine's m thp 
world to come, for Jesus Christ s 'al,e Amen 


On leaving Mi fliralc 1 rumili/ 

October C, 1782 

A lmighty God, Tatliei of all mcrcj, help 
me, by thy grace, that I may with humble and 
sincere thankfulness remember the comforts and 
conveniencies avliich I have enjoyed at this pi ice, 
and that I may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting m thy protection when Thou givest 
and when TIiou takest away Have mercy upon 
me, O Lord, have mercy upon me 

To thy fatheily protection, O Lord, I commend 
this familj Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to 
enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ s sake Amen 
VoL XII Gq 
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|_1 he following Prayer was composed and used by 
Doctor Johnson previous to his receiving the 
Sacrament of the Loid’s Supper, on Sunday De- 
cember 5 , 1784. 

A LMIGHTY and most meiciful Father, I am 
now, as to human ej^es it seems, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time, the death of thy Son 
Jesus Chi 1st our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O 
Loid, that my whole hope and confidence may be 
in his mei its and thy mercy , enfoi ce and accept my 
impeifect repentance; make this coinmemoiation 
available to the confiimation of my faith, the esta- 
blishment of my hope, and the enlaigeraent of my 
chanty, and make the death of thy Son Jesus 
Chi 1st eifectual to my ledemption. Have mercy 
upon me, and pardon the multitude of my offences. 
Bless my friends ; have mei cy upon all men Sup- 
poit me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weak- 
ness, and at the houi of death , and receive me, at 
my death, ’ to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ Amen. 


^ He died the 13 Oi following 
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ractei also supposed to be designed toi Davenant and Sii Ro- 
heitHowaid, 350 

Beaumont and Fletcher, then plots in Spanish stones, i\ 230 
jBeawti/, disgustingly desenbed, ix 35 A mental quality, meiely 
lelative and compaiative, 1 128 Ihe disadvantages incident 
to such as aie celebrated foi it, 377 The folly of anxiety and 
sohcitude upon account of it, 378 The natuial pnnciple of. 
Ml 330 The most gcneial foim of nature the most beautiful, 
330 Depends much ou the geneial leceived ideas, 332 No- 
velty said to be one of the causes ot beauty, 333 Misfoi tunes 
which fiequently attend it, 25 v 
Beggais, the best metliod of reducing the number, ii 399 
numerous in Scotland as nr England/ vm 210 Account ot, 
rn the Hebrides, 366 
Bellaita, her charactei, vr 293'. 
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^clhrmne Card ^vntcs m defence of Paul V ngamst tlic \cnw 
tians XU b 

Slemom (d 1 mice of Afnca) npcomit of Imn ii 231 Is drnPti 
from hi Kingdom Mbits Portuj^il mtl becomes 'i Cliu tun 
2S2 On hib ictum to regn n lit» Kingdom through tho av'ji t 
nnee of the Portuguc c, is tabbed bv the Portiiguea'' com 
mmuler 283 

Bcnefcence mutual the great end of society n 353 lire extent 
and proportion of it to be •uljusicd by the roles of justice % 01 
Hen llannase llahhi ■ibraham his account of the power of the 
magnet m the detection of incontinence \i 311 
Benserade j\fons tran 1 ition of his lines a son lit i S G 
Bentley Dr hu aMii^ on Po|»cs translation of Homer xi 181 
Bemardi John account of him \i 203 Hied in Newgate m 
ir3ff afterb ingcon/incd ncu-fortj jears forbun^coacerntd 
witli Uookwood m hi plot ig-unst ic wiUioutb mg 

brought to a trial '’(U 

Bellcrton a picture of him paintcil bv Pope xi 74 
Bible the veneration atuajs pud to acre 1 liiatorv i\ B’j 
J lograpluf impediments in the wav of IV lot By w hat meani 
It i icndcicd di gu tful and ust’cb n 38 A pccics of 
wnlmff ontcitaunngandmstnictivc 36o Most c igulv read 
of any Kind of wnnn« vn ''33 More ii clid than hi toia 
o39 1 verj man the best writer of 111 own tor\ *^10 Difli 
culties in waitnijp the lilc of another SJl 1 tw authors write 
thill own live whtl t St ittsmen ^cntraK S<.t ficq luitl) do 
IOj nic neexr* itj of ulhaing (o truth in \i lOS 
Biogrerphue BrUctiuuca maiiv untniths in (hat publication in the 
life of I)i 1 Noting \i 33a 
Bireh Thoiini 1 * d/S 

Bind Fnars J ril e considciations on the plans oTered foi tlic 
ton tniction ol i: 431 

Blaci More SirUuhtird tiuiigcdbv Dndrnwith tcahngthciilan 
ot Innce Aithur fiom him i\ ^Ga Lhh.HndeniuIi &i 
tire upon W it J'O His life \ <’()'> Ctirn it Cors’ni i m 
Miltshne ^03 Educated at Ucstmm ter and entered at Ov 
fold IGCS 202 Made Poctor of ph\slc^ it Padua lo 
a short time a choohnaster 203 1 cHow ot tlie C of 

Physicians April 12 1C87 203 Resided at Sadi i II dl 
Cheap&ide 203 Miote foi fanic,^ oi_ti)_^igajjC po tia in the 
■jau e3>f_iirtugj_?_ 04 t utjIi7i«r]tS I mice Irthui lo^a Joi 
■Mule Phyaician in"or3in iry to K Wilhin andkughtcd 20 
Hi Paraphrase of Job 1700 ®or HivSvtiie onMit thesame 
year 207" Cieation a philo ophit il po in 1712 ‘^08 Hi 
accountofwat 212 Olweivatioub on the Tale of aTub 2J4 
I xtract from his Essav on the Spleen 2la Cen or of the Col 
lege of Phj icians I710 21G His \ew Ver ion of P alms 1721 
210 His Allred 1723 217 Becomes despised as a po t and 
neglected as a phj ician 217 Wiote many books on phy icl 
217 His censure of Hippo itesa Apliori ms ”18 Hia opinion 
ofleaimng 219 Died Oct 8 17-9 Hi fihaiacter and as 
an author^ Extract fiom hu Prince Artliur 223 

. BladKell 
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BlackioeU, Thomas, leMcw of his Memoiis of the Court of Aii^ 
gustus, 11 375 His Aanity censuied, 376 
J]lal,e, Roheit, Admiral, h.is life, vii 41 Son of a mci chant, and 
boin at Biidgew.itei 1598, 41 Entcicd at 0\foid 1615, where 
he continued to 1623, 41 On being ichised a fellowship of 
Wadham College, letnes to the coiintiy, 42 Chosen Menibei 
foi Biidgewatei, by the Puiilan ]).iUy, 1640, 42 Dcclaies foi 
the Pailianicnt, and laises a tioop ol diagoons, 43 Goieinor 
of launton 1645, which he deicnds against Loid Gonng, 43 
Comnns&ionci ot the Na^y 164S-9, 43 Sent in pmsuit of 
Prince llupcit, whom he dines into the Tagus, 4 1 Tahes se- 
icntccn and bums thiec Poitiiguese 'hips, 44 Takes aFiench 
man of w'ai, A'alucd at one million, 44 Diives Pi nice Rupeit 
into Caitlngcna, 45 Attacks the Pnnee in tlie haiboui of 
Alalaga, 45 Takes a Fiench man of wai m the I\IcditeiTanean, 
45 His conduct in the wai with Holland 1652, 46 His 
opinion that it -s not the business of a seaman to mind state 
atfaiis, 54 Sent with a fleet into the Mcditenanean 1654, 56 
Foices Algicis to submission 1656, 56 Obliges Tunis and Tn- 
poh to submit to him, 56 Obliges the Goieinoi of Malaga to 
gwe'up a piiest who had beat some sailois toi pa)'nig no le- 
spcct to a piocession of the host, 57 Destioys the plate fleet 
ot Spam 1656, 58 Died at sea, and buried in Heniy Vllth’s 
Chapel, 60 Attci the llestoiation. Ins body taken up, and 
tin own into a pit in St Maigaiet’s Chuich-jaid, 60. His mi- 
'iitaiy chaiactei, by Loid Claiendon, 61 His moral chaiactei, 
bv the authoi of Lives English and Foieign, 61 Got his bio- 
thei discliaiged horn the command of a ship foi not having 
done his duty, 62 ^ 

Blank J'eise cliaiacteiized, xi 360 ( ; ' ' ' 

Blount, Martha, some account of hei acquaintance W’lth Popc^ 
XI 143 

BliiStci , Squire, some account of his infamous chaiacter, 11 9 
Podij Nature I and Body Politick, the paiallel between, in 135 
Boei knave, Herman, M D his life, xii 11 BoinatVoorhout, neai 
Levden 166S, 11 His chaiactei ot his fathei, 12 Designed 
loi the immstiy, 12 A stubborn ideei on his thigh the cause 
ot Ins turning his thoughts to medicine, 13 His piogress in 
learning at Levden, 14 Loses his fathei 1682, 14 His dili- 
gence at pie Lmveisity, 15 Continues m the study of Di- 
vinitj, 16 PLs foi tune being exhausted by his education, he 
leads Lectuies in hletheinaticks, 17 Begins to study Phjisick, 
17 Engages in the piactice of Cheinistiy, IS Pdakes le- 
seaiches in botanical know-ledge, 19 Takes the M D degiee 
at Haidwich 1693, 19 Designs to obtain a hcence to pi each, 
but finds diflicLilUes, fi oin being suspected of atheism, 20 Cause 
of that suspicion, 20 Begins the practice of Physick, 21 
Imitcd to settle at the Hague, but lefuses it, 22 Elected pio- 
fessoi of Physick 1701, 21 Recommends the stud} of Hippo- 
ciates and reads Lectures as w'ell m Chemistry^ as Physick, 23 
Imited to the Piofessoiship of Physick at Gottengen, which 
he lefusssj 24 Recommends Blathematicks in the science of , 
V ' Physick, 
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rhjfick 24 A(k'anccdtotlic1ngljc‘:ttlegi-ccsof tlieljni'ci-sitr 
1714 2u AHkes 'in Oration i-ecommernling the attaining to 
certamtj m ^atunl Thilo opli) '»j llus Orition opiioscd b) 
the Professor of rranckcr who at length submits to Inin -C 
riccled member of tlic Academy of Sciences at P uis I / iS 27 
]*iofc« or of Chcmi try at Leaden 171 s 27 ^lolentI) ifilicted 
w itb the gout L ”S Sci 2 cd w ith a i lolcnt fti ci 1 7i / '’O 
Hes gus his 1 rofe. or^hijis of Botanv and Chenu tr\ 17^^ "0 
Vjbitcd by patients from all parts of Furope JJ Hi u-ulincss 
at dt-coicnng disorder 31 His oun account of hi last ill- 
ness 31 Hi opinion of the soul 33 Hied 173S 31 His 
person described 34 His cbaractci 34 Catalogue of Iils 
work- 39 His crious rcllccUon on the execution of cnmi 
nals, a 272 

JJoerliaatc James character of him bj h*s on Hci man Boer 
liaaie xii 11 

Boetius Hector (First President of //ir Awi"! Col/r^^c Iherdccn) 
account of him am 219 His reaenue as Prtsid nt forty 
Scottish m^ks about 2/ 4s 6d 210 
Boilcaa hu opinion of Lpuk Poctra ix SCI Hi scntiincnLi 
on the power of diction at 1C4 
fJohngbroke Lord supposed to Iiaacdeclarcd hi ojmuonstoMr 
Hooke though he concealed them fiom Pope \i J‘’7 Pope 
leaacs hw M's pipers to him J4o Burn* IjOO topics of tin 
Patriot King printed by Pope without hi kuDukdjt Hr 
Pmplojs Mallctt to traduce the memor) of I ope and W irbui 
ton defends It 14C Ixaacs hr» aanrks to M illctt o. 
Bombasine Mrs hercharactei n 74 

Books the study of them not sufllcicnt to constitute literarj cmi 
nence ai 80 Ob ervations on the muUijilitation of lu 343 
Compilations m general txselc. 34S jMuUipIication of book 
distr^ts choice and di appoints cnquir} 37^ Oi ti*aicl 
most gcneiTdly read of any and in ^ncral di ajipoiiit tlicu 
readers 386 Hoav they tend to the cmhzation of mankind 
IX IjO riie aarious motucs to jcadm^ 

Pool sellers their treatment of authors complained of m 
Dover Archibald patronized bi 1 on! I yttktnn xi 3S4 
Boyle liohcrt phdo«ophy much improicd bj lus di<;co%eues \ 
225 His opinion of the best expethents foi piomolmg m imi 
faclurcs VI 3 jC 

Bracelet obscn ations on the re appearance of it an lo^ Pio 
posal to make them a m iik of distinction of the eh iractcr 01 
temper of the avearer laC Proper emblems for solditi's to 
wear on bracelets loS 

BraidtiOod Mr account of lus academy at Edinburgh foi tlie 
deaf and dumb am 410 

Bra il account of the Indians on that coast xii 103 
Breiilij on what occ^ions it is ncccs^ra and useful in an author 
jv 5 

Bridges considerations on the strength of arches for budge 
Ji 432 

J5rof / 
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Brii,{ol and I ondnn, flchncatcd Suagc^ \ 386 

Britain, Gicat Spc Gicaf Brit am 

Broda.m, Gnsroimn cpig-i.unmdtiim -soHinncs mclncrc, i 38 1 

Broglies, llioso made ii'-c of in the isle-) of SK)', desn ibed, \ni 267’. 

Broom, Both), histoiy ot hei li}< , in 100 JCducated m a chanty 
<-chool, 100 Oi)iectcd to as a servant, hcem‘-(* slvo could lead 
and -woiK, 101 Gnci to London, and an areount of thcianous 
pieces ^hc engaged in thcie, 102, 11 1 I'nc bundled pounds 
left hei b^ hei nrslicss, mih which she lesolvcs to rcliic into 
the C'u ntu, and teach poot giiK to read and iiiile, 116 

Broome, Ji'ilham, Iiorn in Chcsh.io, m 40 Educated upon the 
foundation ,it Eton, and sent to St John’s College, 19 In 
conjunction with 0/ell and Oldiswoith, tianslatcs the Iliad, 50 
A‘'Sisls Po])c in the notes to the Iliad, 50 Some pieces of his 
]) 0 ctiy in Pope’s Misccllanie-j, 50 Assists. Pojic in the tnin"^- 
lation of the Odj?‘=ej, 50 lotc all the notes to the Odyssci, 
51 

Bioivne, rdnard, ill D his life, mi 271 Son of Sii T Biownc, 
born at Noiwich 1642, 271 Educated at Nonvich, In at en- 
tered at Canibiidge, and leinoied to Ovfoid, 272 Tnncllcd 
thiough Gciniaii}'^, Austiia, Hungan, and Thessaly, 1668 and 
1669, 293 Published his Ti ai els, 29*3 Pin sician to Chai Ics II 
and J3ai tholomew Hospital, 294 \ssists in the tianslation of 
Plutai ell’s Lives, 294 Picsident ot the College of Phjsicians, 

and died 1708, 294 

Bioiune, Thomas, answeis l)i\ den’s Hind and Panthi?i,i\ 360 
Some account of him, 361 

Biowne, Sir Thomas, his life, \ii 271 Descended ft om a family 
in Cheshire, and boin at London 1605, 271 Educated at 
Winchestei, 271 Dcpiived of pait of his foilunc b-\ a guai- 
diaii, 272 Enteicd Gentlcmm Coinnioiiei at 0\foid 1623, 
272 Practised Pin sick in Ovfoidshnc, 272 Goes to Ireland 
ivith his fathei-in-la\v, 272 Travels tbioiigh France and Italy, 
272 Cieated M D atLejden, 273 llctui ns to London about 
1634, 273 Wrote Religio Mcdici 1635, 273 Histoiy of that 
publication, 274 Translated into Latin, Ittilian, German, 
Dutch, and Fiench, 278 Settled at Noi uich 1636, 279 In- 
coipoiated M D at 0\foid 1037, 279 Mamed iMis Mile- 
ham 1641, 279 Punted his Enqiiiiy into Vulgai Enois 1646, 
280 Wntes his Hydiiotaphia 1658, 282 His account of the 
belief of the Antients of a Futuie Slate, 283 His Tieatise 
on the Gaiden of Cyiiis, 284 His paitiahty to quincunx 
figuies, 284 Two collections of his posthumous woiks, one 
published by Di Tenison, the othci 1722, 286 Account of 
these collections, 286 Chosen Honoiaiy Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phjsicians 1665, 291 Knighted by Chailes II 1671, 
291 Died at Noiwich 1682, 292 His epitaph, 292 Hi? 
charactei by Mi Whitefoot, 294 Remaiks on his style of 
iviAing, 303 Some e\piessions in lus woiks lending to deism 
and atheism accounted ioi, 304 

Brown, j (the JamjJ , account of, im,-33S 
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J?rM>noys Creek (lir’trc qeiiernl «mrfti ion to tit 1 

JJnirt U s.'ijmgorrriortolht.kiii, oftrmctoniliciviinlin^i 
of X ICO 

BuccarcUi the jiroi’nit\ of h« ntlick of Fort Egroont const 
tiered 'll! in 

Buckingham J (/wund /IrtAe ^ Pojils tpil tph on Imn ssithOie 
^ isitor critici U)3 xi 1 7 

Buckinghamshire JohnShjfeXd I> ke of clnnitlerizr Dmkn 
tinder the eh inctir of luxes in the Itt henr- it tx 510 His 
hfe X 1-lS S)n of l^ltmtnd I irl of Mulgrttr 'tns bom 
1C19 14tt iSol attiicd xxtth In tutor iinder1'il\cs Ins nun 
education at txseUt \tr\rs of ap. 1 IS Scrvctl tmiUr Prmoc 
RujKit in the war iigninai tlie Dutcti 1 IK Comnnntlol 
an tncltiienilent trojp of hor«'» 1 1‘» Hul a <pnml tilth the 
tarl of Hfy'hc'ter 1 ty ^tnulnt « tin tiu Diitdi war 1C72 
l-iy Ohtaiii a Carter anl in. ih CentlLtnan of tin, IkxI 
chamber loO 1 nttrxal into the ! rencli ntci. li 0 Eieu 
tenant tif oil hire uul Con mor of Hull ICO '•enl with 
2000 nitn to the relief of langter I o \cccj»ls pi lets under 
Kiii^ Tame* whom he a ends to im s 1^1 Actjuicscca m 
the Jlciolulion 1 Madeilanpu of Nomianh) 1( 04 1 2 
Ilccciicd into the Cabinet council with n i)cn«ion of 30001 
1 2 Said to hut courUal Oticcti Anne wljen>ming 153 
Made l^ul Pniv Sea! 1< 3 l^rd 1 1 utenant of the North 
lliduio of ^ orksUire lo3 Mwk Duke of Nonnanbj and 
aflcrof Bucl inghan slure 1 J Joinctltht fonr* 1 >3 Of 
fered the Chancellorship IjI Ixmltltamlicrlam of the House- 
Iiolil lu3 After the Oiiccns di ith oppo»ctl the Court loj 
Died icb 24 1720 ♦’I J»>3 lli» chaiuctir 1^1 His clia 
raettr-as a writer 1 4 

Bticolus his account of i\Irs Bus) s economical character and 
conduct > 42G 

Bacigcl Eustace w rites the rpiloguc to Phdipss translation of 
Ikacines Andromache m 2 I 

o/* IlHc/mc account of the extraordinary canty there mu 
223 

Burman Peter hi life \u IC8 Bom at Utrecht icrg 1(8 
Educated at Utrecht an<l atlmitted into the Umierwtj m his 
tlnrlecnth jear 1G8 His quick ncijuiremcnt of learning 160 
Becomes a pupil under ( mnw 170 Studied philo^opliv at 
Lcjdcn 171 Doctoi of Laws ICSS 1/2 Iraicllcil into 
Switzerland and Germam 172 Collectorof the Tenths iryi 

172 Visits P-ins 1714 wlicre Iicistntioduccd to Montfaucon 

173 Professor of History Eloquence and the Creek language 
at Le>den 17I0 I70 Chief 1 ibranan at Lc} don 1/G Died 
March 31 1741 17C His character I76 Catdogue of 
some of Ins works 179 

Burnet Gilbert Ob«enationson DrydensAnswertohw Remarks 
onVaiilias ix 3 j9 

Business the neglect of it foolish and pernicious m 240 The 
folly of a mans attempting to do too much business lumsclf 

by 
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in wlncli nil is ncc,lcctpd cvcniplificd m the hislorj^ of Jack 
■Whistlci, Ml 7*2 Yci’} seldom icci onod a plcastiie^ 405 
Buslle, Ladii, hei rh.nactei cxpiessnc of the actnc sccnca of a < 
country hie, iv 325 

jRnsji, Mrs the jiaiticuIaiilK’s of hci chaiactfi , 1 42G 
Butici , Samuel, assisted Ihicku gham in \njting the Ilchcarsal, ik 
340 His life, 183 Ihc son of a farmer at Sticnsham, Wor 
ccsteishnc, boin 1 C 12 , 183 Not known nhcthei he was of 
either Unncisity, 18-1. Cleik to a Justice ot the Peace iii 
Worcesleislmc, 185 Amused hnnsclf in Mu-jick and Painting, 
185. Taken into the family of the Counters of Kent, 185 
Aftcniaids into the family of Sii S Luke, 185 Secretary to 
tlie Eail of Caibuij’, and Steward of Ludlow C.wtle, 186 
Manied Mrs Herbeit, 186 Paitl of Hudibras published 
1663, Pait II 1664, 186 .Supposed to haie been sccietary to 
the Duke of Buclungham, when Cliancclloi of Canibiidge, 187. 
Story of his being to be intioduccd to the Duke of Bueks, by 
I\Ir W 3 chcilc 3 ', 187 P.utlll of Iludibras published 1678 , 

188 Died 1680, and intcncd in the chuich-v'iid of Coient- 
Gaiden, ISS Repoitcd to haie iccencd 100/ a 3 ear of the 
Ti casury, 189 Copy of Ins monument in M’estminstcr-ADbc} , 
ISO. Thiec lolumes ot hia posthumous IVoilsjs published, 
ISO Two lolumcs moie, latch, by Ml Thiei of Manchestei, 

189 He ndiculed the establishment of the Ro 3 al .Societr, 190. 
Chmacter ot his Hudibias, 190 

C 

Cjdency in poetic numbers consideied, % 143 
Cairn e, tn Sh II, a buiying-place, dcsciibcd, mii 268 
Calder Castle, account ot, vm 232 
Calumnies, the dithculty in suppiessing, xii 21 
Camilla, her affected disielish of the dispositions and conduct of 
her ow’n sex exposed, \ 279, 281. 

Canal les, Islands of, account of the first discoi ery and settlement 
of, 11 214 John de Cci da crowned king of the Canaries, 215 
Candidus, his histoi' 3 , m 157 
Cannon, two obsei rations on the danger of, x 149 
Caniiliniis, Ins low taste censuied, m 218 
Capel, Edivai d, obsen-ations on his edition of Shakspeaie, n 177 
Captator, a legacy huntci , his histoi 3 , m 327^332 
Castles tn the Hebrides, account of, r 111 398 Endences of thei 
fictions of chivalry hai’ing had the manners of feudal tunes 
foi then basis, 402 

Catalogue of the Harleian Lihrarij, plan of the catalogne, ii 227 
General use of catalogues, 228 

Cnto, rather a poem in dialogue than a play, x 118 Evlictts 
fiom Mr Dennis’s Obseriatrons, 119 
Cattle, impoitance of breeding, u 443 Progress of breeding, 
fiom the tune of Abraham, 444 Account ot those bred in tire 
islands of Sky, vin 304 
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Cait Edicard his life \« 210 Born m Winvichshiro 1G91 
210 Educated at Rugb) sdiool 210 At first encouraged 
by his master but afterwards being- clinrged with stealing a 
cock lo«ca all his masters fo\our 211 LnesaMth a collector 
of E-^cise 212 Comes to London and Ines somq time ^vlth a 
timber merchant 212 Apprenticed to Collins a printer 212 
After two jeais ent to conduct a printin^ house and manage 
a weekly paper, at Norwidi 213 Writes in Mists Journal, 
213 Gets a small place m the Post Office 213 Engaged in 
•seyeral small publication 213 Loses his place m the Po t- 
Office 214 Purclia.es a small printing office and begins the 
Gentlemans Magazine 214 ihjient much money m projects 
215 Died 1754 216 Inscription at Rugby written by Dr 
Hawkcsworth to the memory of C^ics fethcr Innisclt and 
biother 217 His character 218 
One? some lem likable ones m the isles of Sky described viu 
295 Account of a remarkable one m the island of Inch Ken 
neth Sb8 

CiH^ion the connection of it with hop a 306 
Ceciha St Popes Ode on St Cecilia»Da) xi 173 
Celibaaj no pltisares m a state of in 374 
Celhni Beniejiuto account of a hook - 1 lUcd his Life ii 2o0 
Aftei lying a century ind an half in Mb published it Naples 
in IToO 2 0 Hi cxtiaoidmaryxhai ittei Sol ^ 

CensxiTB our fondness- for it dmicd fiom m ima^med supeii 
onty ly fa On what occasions it become# cquitabk and lau 
dable 31D 

Chairman his complaint on chargin^, the fat people no more 
tlian thin ones yin 112 i 

Character not to be drayyn fioin a pei onsownletter m 156 
CharaclCTs the general in hnation to copy tliose of Other persons 
considered yi 14o Ihoancty of in England exemplified 
by the companv in a stage coach nr 191 The folly of as 
summg 193 

Chanessa hei reflections upon the Cishionable follies of modish 
lift y 1S3 13S 

Chanty the dischar^jC of its duties should be regulated and ad 
justed by the rules of ju tice y 02 Introduced by Peielation 
yii 13 No account of It in antient times transmitted to u# 
13 Roman donatiye# lathcr popular thanyirtuous IS Of 
Mahometans transplanted froni Christianity li Of the pie- 
s ntago commended l4 Danj_a of its abatin., 15 Danger 
from the competitions betyreen different hospitab 16 If no 
yyant no eliarity 3o9 

Chantu ^chooh the false notion of the mi chief of them "vu 100 
diaries I trie# the Sorlts J ir^iUance Charged widi inserting a 
prayer in the Iton Basilil e taken from Sidney s 4.t-cadia yvhjch 
Is hoyveyei suppo ed to haye been iiiteibolated by Milton 
107 

Charles II employs S dmasius to mite m defence of Charles I 
and Monarchy iv 103 Pas es an act of obhviQii to all except 
the Regicides 1^2 
VoL XJI H tt 
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thmlcs XIl of Sucdcn, the \amly of a wauioi cvcmphfied ill 
hun, f 213 

Chaiicis, their c\tcnt and authoiitj, mu 1G9 
Chartophylax, his chaiactei> vi ^18 
Chanjbdis, hci chspobition to piofiise c\pcnccsj \ 2S2 
Chaucer, Geofuj, Jamuiiy and May, and the Piolo^ue to the 
Wife of Bath, put into modem English, by Pope, xi 5S 
Checiful man ch.uacteiized, ix 155 

Chetjnel, Francis, his hie, \ii 190 Bom at Oxfoid IGOS, 190 
Enteicd at that univeisity 1G23, 190 Pellow ol Meiton Col- 
lege, 191 Takes ordeis in theChuidi ot England, 191 Re- 
fused his deg lee of B D toi disputing concerning Piedesti- 
nation, 191 Account of the disputes at Mciton College, 193 
Piesented to a \aluable Ining neai Banbury, 193 Has a dis- 
pute ^vlth Aichbishop Laud, 193 Declaies himsclt a Piesbj^- 
teiian, and a fiiend of the Pailiament, 191 His house plun- 
dered, and Ining foifeited, 194 Retiies into Sussex, 195 
His beha\ loiir to Clulhng\^ oi tli when a pnsonei to the Paiha- 
ment’s tioops, 196 In the aimy of Essex, shews himself 
equally biave as learned, 197 Is presented by Paibament to 
, the living of Pctwoith, 198 Sent by the Parhament, with six 
others, to lefoim the Unneisit)'^, 198 Fixes a Sciuple-shop at 
Oxfoid, 199 His (bsputcs with Eaibuiy and the Independ- 
ents, 199 His contimeisy with Mr Hammond, on his Piac- 
tical Catechism, 203 His fuither pioceedings at Oxfoid, 204 
Piesident ot St John’s College, and Lady Maigaret Piofessoi, 

206 Writes in defence ot the Tiinity against the Socimans, 

207 Retii es fi om Oxtoi d to his In ing at Petwoith, 208 Loses 
Petwoith at the Restoiation, 209 Supposed to haic died dis- 
tracted, 1665, 209 

Chilhngiioith, Dr for a short' time embiaced Popeiy, ix 356 
Account ot his sickness and death, in the hands of the Parlia- 
ment’s tioops, XU 197 

Chinese, account ot a man of that country at the island of Tei- 
nate, xii 141 ' 

Chnstianiis pcrfectus, i 367 

Chrysalus, the fatal effects of his pccMshness, v 261 
Cibbei , Mr the h\ es of the poets not w i itten by him but by one 
Robeit Shiels, x 274 Appointed Poet Lain eat, 344 Takes 
umbiage at the Volunteei Lauie.it, 346 Celebiated by Pope 
in his last book of the Dunciad, xi 139 He resents the 
adront in a pamphlet, 139 

Cicero, Ins i eticctions upon theianityof tiancitory applause, v 
300 His lemaiks upon the iinpoitance of being acquainted 
With past transactions, m 85 ' ^ , 

Clarendon, Lord, the stoij of Smith being emplo 3 'ed to alter his 
histoiy, false, x 23 His charactei of Waller, with obscn ations 
on it, XI 260 His chaiactei of Admual Blake, xii 59 The 
pecuhai excellency of his Histoiy of the Rebelhon, v 330 
Thoughts on the jiubhcation of the sequel to his History, vn 
259 Doubts of the unfaithful pubhcation of his History, 26J 
Clcobulus, his maxim on the excellence of mediocrity, iv 245. 

. Cleora 
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tfcora hei letter on Gaming n 96 100 

CleT"y Miltons objections to enteiing into the mini«tr) -cc 90 
UijffoTd Martin attaciss Di^denS Conquest of Grenada with a 
specimen i\ S3d Assisted Buckingham in uTiting tlie Re 
hcarsal 349 

Climate has no influence on freedom and slavery or virtue and 
vice Ml 41 

Coach provided hy marriage arbcles without horses vii 218 
Coal pit compared to the sun ix 32 
Coins ob ervations on the coHectoi's of, vu 2^6 
Col island of account of viu S'ja \ccount of Gnavipol m 
Col 357 'Account of the castle of Col 3j9 Turnips in 
troduced there 360 Account of the violent tempests there 
361 The inhabitants attempt to supplj their own wants 308 
Malt tax of the island only 20s a year 396 ^o emigrations 
from 370 Their funerals 371 Amu'^einents on New Years 
Eve 3/2 Account of the custom of piotectmg murd rers 
^ thcie 372 Account of the custom of losterage there 374 
Collier Jeremy account of his dispute on the entertainments of 
the stage x 190 

Collins Il'illiain his life xi 26o Bom at Chichester 1720 16 
Admitted at Winchester College 1733 2C,> Came to London 
about 1744 a hteruy odventuicr 266 Hss uncle leaves lum 
•about 2000 1 266 Troubled with di cose and insanity *’67 
Hischaracter 2^9 Died I706 269 His woiks characterized 

270 

Colonies observations on the settlement of \ 3of More poh 
tick to temove grievances tlianto drive men to seek shelter in 
foreign countries So7 Crimes committed by the discoverers 
of new regions 3oS Considerations how they are dbnstituted 
viii 164 Con Ulution of English colonics ICS Thcirpower 
from them cliarters ICS Compared to a member of the body 

169 Ought to be bound by statutes of the MotbSr country 

170 The plea of want of repiesentation examined I71 
Advantages^ totlieMolhei coimtry 171 

Columbus ljttIeadv'antaj,etoEuropefromlnsdiscoTerie vm 166 
^Comedy ndiculc the business of iii 4 History of 7 Origin of 
S Ihrec ages of 11 ‘llie slave of its subject and the reign 
jng taste 37 Tragedy more u nifo rm _than 41 General 
rules of 44 Purpose of is to*djvert 56 Character of ancient 
61 Cntical remarks upon the manner of composing it v S4.> 
Greek di sertaUon upon (he m 1 
Co»imcnda/io« false claims to it censured m.*’S*’ 

Commentators the difliculties the) meet with u 1*’2 
Commerce Preface to Rolt s Dictionaiy of 11 312 The present 
predilection of mankind to 312 DifliciiUies in acquiring tlie 
{ knowledge of 314 One of the daughters of fortune 447 
Slust owe Us success to agriculture 449 
Commonwealths governors of rule tliosc tliat think them elves 
the rulers lu 63 

Companions different cla..scs of them described vi 290 

jf » 2 Compassion 
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Compassion, suppo'^cd by ‘^nmc to be a ‘^clfi'^b pncsinn, mi 14 
Competitions, oiten Mijipoiiidby jhuio't ‘219 Tboir 

diiloii nt inllucnce on tl^l^ ot « i-inn t \ird, 9^1 
Compldintr'i, inithh^vM, icpiC'CnU'd .lii thu ‘'Cicccli-owl-) of man- 
kind, n 3/0 

Complaint, liltk' irot b^ ’t, \n 37S 

Compluinh of the Coiut ai of ollars, as bat ]a.ncip'L^ t\ib fcuppoU 
oiu chim to il, n 3‘iO 
Composiltim, diilcreiil nn llunl- nf, m 161 
Compton, Sn Sjipnin, j)r«.'ier'ts j liom-on with twenty guineas, 
h<i\ing dedicated li mterto him, m 921 
Comits, ih> Masque of, iii^t acted n lo'J! i\ 91 Dfinod fiom 
Jlomci s Cnee, 'U The tact ou \ loth it wt- iouiukd, 91 
Suppo-cd by tlu tiUloi to be di ijied tio a tlie C'oiiUH ol Efj- 
cius Pdteanns, 92 Ariid >\piil 5, ITK'. f'^i the benchl ot a 
giand-dnuglitei of Itidton, lli) Cli'ti 'clcn/ed, 117 Eio- 
logue to, when acted foi the bineiit ot ‘i gi ind-daughtcr of 
hlilton, 1 323 

Conduct, the absurdity of it, whence it m>>-etli, a 407^ 

Congo, island of, fii-it disco\eicd b) the Pmtugucae, n 2SS 
Congirir, Jf lUiavi, his life, \ 131 Descended fiom a lannly in 
Slatfoidshiie, Ifaj Bom about 1G72, the place uncci tain, 181 
Fast educated at Kilkcnm, afteiwaids at Dublin, ISO En- 
teied at the Micldle-Teniple, but jiaid little attention to Sta- 
tutes 01 Reports, IbO Ihc Old Batcheloi, liis fast diainatiek 
laboui, 1G93, 1S7 'Ihis pla\ piocined him the pationage of 
Habfax, w ho made him a Comunscionar foi liecnsing coaches, 
and places in the Pipe-olTice and Customs, 1S8 Account ol 
this comedy, 188 The Double De.ilei 1G91, 189 Loiefoi 
Love 1G95, 189 Mourning Bndc 1097, 190 Defends the 
stage against Colhci , 191 Wiitcslhe Way of the Woild, 193 
Retiics fbom the w'oild as a waitci, 193 Made Sccictaiy foi 
the Island of Jamaica, 194 Wished to be consideied rather 
as a gentleman than an authoi, 194 His comeisation with 
Voltauc, 194 Loses his sight, 194 Died Jan 29, 1728-9, 
buried in Westminstei Abbc)^ and a monument elected by the 
' Dutchess of Mailboi ough, to whom he left 10,0007 195 His 
ehaiactei as an authoi, 196 

Consolation unclei ifflictions, bj what methods it may be ob- 
tained, IV 332 On w hat occasion it may be clrawm fi om a view' 
of the afflictions of otheis, 333 Its useful influence against 
the depi essiohs of melanchol)', 334 The tendency ot it to 
stiengthen patience and foititude, 336 
Coiistantia and PInletus, wiitten by Cowley at twelve jeais of age, 

Constantins, his histoi-y and charactei, m 299, 304 
Contentment with the situation in life assigned us, lecomniehded, 
IV 400 ^ 

Controiersies of the teamed, aihodeiatoi lecommendecl in them, 
n 254 

Controveisy, the waiters of it, 'their shoit-lived fame soon suc- 
ceeded by ciisielish and neglect, t 225 

Convenience, 
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Contenience progress from rudeness to vii 2^2 
Co7ii€rsation the pleasures and di tastes of it x\ 27'4> 207 " TJ>e 
importance of acqvnnut. it jM 217 The 'Ut of it difiicult to 
be attained 277 Uhatiuclbod are most proper for this 
end 278 The errors m bcntimcnt and practice rdatuig to 
thi into uhich man) are icd 279 Kequircs the same ingre 
dienis as punch mi 13j The iiLgrethunts ot both compared, 
ISO 

Lord taken up for being concerned m Wallers Plot 
IX 246 After being examined «ei era! times by the l^ixls is 
admitted to bad 249 

Coot account of a bird in Scotland so called mu 224 
Corbet Mrs Pope s Lpitaph on hef witli the Visitor s remarks 
xi °06 , 1 

Conafoefian in Sky account of viii 207 
Coriolantu observations on Shakspeares trigcdy of 11 214 
Cornelia her account of lady Bustles employment 11 32o 331 
Comice Bob his history 111 144 ^ 

Comuh men a supjiosed Address from them m order to hew 
the false Arg;umenls in tlie American Resolutions and Addres 
TUI 193 

Country Life the pleasures expected to be met ujih m it seldom 
prove 0 exemplified m the lustory of Prank Shifter mj 284 
Court the danger of dangling after places there exemphhed m 
the character of Lentulus 111 159 
Courtier his manner de cribed m 39 41 , 

Courtlu Mrs her character ii 78 

Cowley Abraham lus life ix 1 Dr Sprats Lift of Couley 
rather a Puncral Oration than an History 1 llie son of a 
Grocer and born in 161S 1 Became a pod fi-om readiiij, 
Spenser s Fairy 2 Educated at 11 cstmmster School 2 

Could not retain the rules of Grammar * AlolumeofPoeras 
printed in his thirteenth year 3 11 rolt PvTamus and flusht 

at ten years of age and Con taiitia and Philctus at tuche 3 
Removed to Cambndge in 163C 3 Ejected from C itnbndge 
and takes shelter at &t Johns College Oxford in 1043 o 
Employed m cvpheiiog and dtcvjihcrinQ the letters, bttvvcen 
the King and Ouecn 5 lliiteshu. J/o/rcs? without bung m 
love, o Secretary to Lord Jerniyn at Pans, 7 Some of his 
letters piesencd m Browns MaccUanea Aidica 7 His opi 
nion of the Scotch Tieaty, S Sent back from I aiis under 
pretence of privacy and Tctircment, 10 Suved by the.ui>urj) 
ingpowers and obliged to give a ccunty ot 1000 / 10 Sup- 
po ed to relax from his loyally 10 Purposes to ictire to Amc 
rica, 16 lakes up the cliaracter of Physician 11 Writes a 
Copy of Aerses on the Death of Olivcx 11 MadeDi of Phy 
svek at Oxford 1 Gd7 12 Wiitcs m the Philosophi al frans- 
octions 12 Studies Botany and wntes '^evei \i Book on 
Plants m Latin 13 Suixsiioi to Milton m Litin Poetry 13 
Retires into Surrey 16 Obtains a Iea_e of the Queen s lands 
17 His letter to Dr 17 Died at Chertjey 16G7, and 

buntd 
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bulled with gicat pomp^ neai Cliaucci and Spenser^ IS. 
Chailes II saidj Cowley had not left behind him a bettei man 
in England, 19 IVas at one time too much praised, at an- 
other too much neglected, 19 Ciitical remailcs on Ins Poems, 
*23 The best metaphysical poet, 37 llepiesents tliat spints 
opcinte on the mind by suggestion, 60 Desciibes Heaven 
negativelj^, 61 Read much and boiioived little, 61 His cha- 
ractei as a poet, 71. Chaiacter of, by Sii John Denham, 72 
Ji passage in his iviitings illustiated, iv 36. His epitaph, 
with obsenations on it, ii 330 
CradocJc, Zachary, elected pi ovost of Eton, i\ 257 
Craggs, Jam'es, Pope’s Epitaph on him, with the Visitor’s cri- 
ticisms on it, M 204 

Cl edulily, the common failing of unexpei lenced virtue, 1 1 20S 
Desciibed, vu 37 Of political zealots tlie most obstinate, 37 
Of the bigots of philosophy examined, 37 
Crispe, Sir Nicholas, assisted the lung with 100,000 Z ix 243. 

Foiips a plot m favour of the king, 244 
Cnticism, not ciiminal, xi 187 A piopei lestiaint on bad wii- 
^ ters, 129 Genuine, the ofTspiing of laboui, tinth, and eqiut}, 
iv 16 The ait of it regulated by piecaiioiis and fluctuating 
piinciples, 153 vi I 07 The projiei end to w’hich it should 
be applied, 214 Minute, censuied and exploded, 214 The 
impoitance of that study, vii 238 Stoiy of Dick Minim, a 
ciitick, 239 Plan for an academy, 244 
Cniicks, their true chai'actei, iv 15 The diffeient dispositions 
and measures of the candid and the seieie, 151, 152 Remailcs 
on their censures of other wi iters, v 140 They aie often 
misled by interest, 140 The diffeient classes of cuticles 
assigned, and then aits and insults exposed, ai 211, 213 
The methods by which theu malevolent designs may be de- 
feated, 214 Their chaiacter, ni 12 Then duty to young 
actors, 97 Obsen'ations on, 305 Then use to the woild, 
h 192 

Cromwell, 0 commenced Piotectoi with kingly poiiei, i\ 111 
Instance of Milton’s flatteiy of, 112 Veised in ancient his- 
tory, 251 Character of Wallei s panegyrick on, 252 Desi- 
rous of the title of king, 252 His dissolution of paihament 
recommended as a piopei subject foi an histoiical painting 
vu 181 

Cromwell, Mi an early coiiespondent of Pope, xi 61 
Cnysaz, a view of the controveisy between Imn and VVaibuiton 
on Pope’s Essay on Man, 11 254 
Crowns, thoughts on the influence of, x 321 
Ciuelly^^in expeiimental philosoph) and anatomy lepiobated. 

Cuddy fish, account of, a ni 296 

Culloden, the tiadition of the inhabitants being burnt in the 
church by the Macdonalds, vui 263 
Oomiiig characteiised, vu 36S 

(^itpiduSj his observations on tlie folly of visionary opulence, v 15 

Cm lositiji 
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Cvnositi/ the danger of indulging *111 in)Utlicjous v A pnn 
ciple of powerful nncl e\ten»i>e optntion 19G Sol Tlicfollj 
of bcin-, olelv iniluenccd by it in the pursuit of knowledge 
J04 lo buinduljjcd witli caution and judgment 20o Iho 
gi-uvt fuUj otjit when c\trwagant COG llic first and last 
jm ion in great and generous minds vi 59 An instance of 
it coimnandinginnucnce 60 Astronj,pnncipleofaction 123 
Curiosities llie cxtn> igantloio of c\pos^ >ii Arts prac 
ti cd b\ collectors ”2a llic advantage of collections made 
With prudence 227 

Curll air called before the Ivoitl for publishing letters between 
Pope and several noblemen and di charged m IIC 
Custom to coinpitr it icquircs the utmo I ctroits of fortitude and 
V irtuc V 02 1 he folly of continuing bad ones and the difil 

cultj of bical ing them vu 109 
Cjmbdme obscrrations ou Shqkspcart s play of, u 218 


J[)j! rt\ 4hT Sir Jl illtam lu life saved b) tlic intcrc&sslon 
of Milton w)iu 13 afterwards saved b> the inttrccs ion of Da 
sonant i\ I-l In conjunction with Dr}den iltcn* Sliak 
speare s Tempest 323 llic quickness of his fane) 323 
jymideu wiittcn b) Cowley whcnatCambridgc k 4 Designed 
to i>c extended to twelve books onlv four of which were coni 
pitted ^3 \ arioiis specimens of ^3 Said by Iljmcr to be 

buptnor to the Jcnualem of Ti o 60 
Deaf ami Dumb, account ofBraidwoods academ) at Edinburgh 

fui Mil 110 

D^alh avoj'^gc K 32 Tlic due contemplation of a proper 
method foi bUppreasuig fear IV 113 The instructions insing 
from the near views of it 345 Tlic dispositions of nund 
suitiblc to that instructive and awful season 347 349 flic 
di/Tcrent sentiments we (hen form of men and thmgs and 
particular)) as to friends rivals and enemies 349 350 Tlie 
immediate cfitcts of death awful and iiiipo tant > 44 llieini 
jne sioiis made by it toogcnci illy transient 46 The remem 
brance of it when it predgnunates iij our nimd a great ami 
ammaring incentive to virtue 4“ Consideration on it vn 
164 1 he dtsiie of the most decrtjiid to live one )car longer 

and the credit thc) gjve to it m I 70 As Uescnl^ed by the 
authoi of thc Origin ofLviI vm 42 
Debtors considerations on the inipiisonmerjt of mi SJ Cre 
ditors reasons for miprisonmcnt of 8 Sliould l^e obji^cd to 
surrender then pi opert) 80 liequtntjy opcasiopcd b) com 
pul ivc tiaflick 86 He who trusts a man he designs to sue is 
tnnnnal 87 f-oss to the community by then imprisonment 
computed 150 More confined m 1 ngland than in the nionas 
tones in otlier countne 152 Other mischiefs of imprison 
pient 1»;3 Ihe infamy ou^ht to be transfeired from the un 

fortunate 
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foi lunate tlebtor to llic icnioi^-cle^ ncfhtor 15^ llic mjsc- 
lable 1-tc tlicy lead^ ni 14'/ 'j he d.mgor ot bung bail for, 
exemplitiCd in the clmactei ol rciuius, 17() 

Dedicaiio/is, m 81 Kennedy s Cliumoloj:} , S3 Gw jTin’s Lon- 
don and Weatrain'^toi Tim|no\(’'j 8'i ' Adams on ‘the Globes, 85 
Bishop Pearce’s W'oiK'-, S6 J look’s Tasso 8? Dr James’s 
Dictinnaiv, 88 The I’emak OiuvnO, SO Shal spcaie illus- 
tiaud, DO Pa 3 nesGimeofDiauohiS, 01 EiangJical History* 
of Cln I'jt, Oj Angell’-, btenogiapliy, 100 Bai etu s Dictionaiy , 
101 A'cbam s VVoiKs, 103 

Defnitwn,' in wliat icsj'cct not the prounce of man, % 344 
The neglect of it picpidrci d to the wait ei', of pi Ws, 345 
Dejeiucn of spint licfjuentl} incieasccl by lain tcnois, iv 377 
Dcinoi hore^, Ins cliaiattci, i 191 

JDcw/i 0 ) 1 , iS’o Johv, bom at Dublin in 1(515, i\ 72 Son of Sir 
John Denh im ot Ls-e\, Clnet Justice ot the Exchequer in Iie- 
land, and dteiw’aids one of the Barons of the Exchequci in 
England, 72 liducated in London, and w-ent to O.vfoid 1631, 
72 Moie,gncn to dice and caids tlian studj^, 72 Remoied 
to Lincoln’s Inn, 73^ Diiidcs Ins studV between law and po- 
eti}’’, 73 Emplo 3 ed"in caiiymg on tlie kings correspondence, 
74 Cdnic 3 ’s James Duke of Yoik fiom London into Fiance, 

74 Resides in Fiance, 74 The icmains of his estate sold 
by pailiament, 75 Rewarded foi his lo 3 a]ty by being made 
suncyor of the King’s buildings, and ICnight of the Batli, 

75 Died Match 19, 1688, and bimed in Wcslimnstci Abbey 
neat Cowley, 76 A fathci of English poetiy, 76 ^ His cha- 
lactei as a poet, 76 

Dennu,, John, emaged by Pope’s Essay on Cnticism, xi 63 At- 
tacks the Rape ot the Lock, and the Temple of Fame, 72- 
Pope writes a nairatne of his fienz 3 ', 73 Attacks Addison’s 
Cato, X 92 Pope writes a nairatnc of his madness, 92 The 
lespect to he paid to the opinion of an audience, 120 Savage’s 
epigram on him, 322 

Deniaius, his address toTianquilla desciibcd, i 311 
Dependence, peipetual, contiaiy to the dignity ot wisdom, m 129 
Depravation of the mind by external adi Jritages not so universal 
as IS appieliendcd, VI 188 

Desires oj mankind more numoious than their attainments, v, 
210 A peipctual conflict with naluial desiies the lot of oui 
piescnt state, 255 

Desnes, excessive, restiaincd by the attentive prospect and con- 
temiiUtion'ot death, iv 

Despaii, considei ations proposed foi pi eventing it, v 374 
Dicacidus, his affectation of the chaiat tei of a wit, vi 199, 204 
Diction, the attiactue pow'er of its chaims m the conve 3 'ance of 
truth cO the mindj vi 154 feee Language ' 

Dictionaries, wiiteis of, characteiized, ii 31 
Dutionary, Lnglish See English Dictionary 
Dijjidence, the advantageous influCnse of this quahty in managing 
a debate^ ii, 114. 

Dighy, 
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Digly Sir Kenelm embraced popery ix 3^d Account of his 
ammadverbions on Broun s Religio Medici \n 275 
Diffbij Hon Robert aiid his sistei M^ry Pope s Ljitaph on them 
with the Vi itor a chticistns x 208 ' 

Dilatonneh and 'indolence in managing important affairs then 
fatal effects \ 401 

I>ihgence too frequentlj l^laxed and abated b> applause i 2oG 
Often obstructed by fiiendsJiip 25G 
Discord little thing^i often produce it v 183 
Dwconte/Jt f attendant on every state of life ir 372 v 387 
/. Dispute and control ersy the fatal effects of when ill conducted 

V lo3 Frequentlj mfluenced bv the dispo itions of pride hnd 
vanity 154 ' 

Distmctiou the folly of attaining it b\ ndicule or censure ni 67 
DiLorce See Marria^,e ‘ 

Dobson Mr attempts to translate Popes Essay on Man into Latin 
\trse XI 127 

Dodsley Mr summoned before the Lorda for publiehing MTiite 
'heads poem called Manner, \i 13o 
Dainonolo^u sjstem of adopted by such as com ted the favour 
of King Jkme u 72 i « lu 

Domestic lonUuct tlie importance of regulating it b\ the dictates 
of wisdom and goodness iv 431 The danger Of bcti'aying 
ourucc^kne s to our ervants oncmotiietoaVcej-ularliFc 433 
SeeS^ndnts * ‘ 

Dow«fic discord enquired into ui 3/2 ' 

Donne Dt pectmens of his metiphjsical poetrj ix i4 Some 
^of his Satires published iH Pope xi 133 
Dorset Charles Ssacktille Carl oj life of ix 287 Bom January 
24 1G37 287 Educated under a prmte tutor andtra'elled 
through Itvlv 2S7 Membei for E wt Gnnstead in the first 
pailnment vftei the Rcstoiation 287 One of In ftolicks 
287 A volunteei in the fleet under the Dule of Ycik ®8S 
Recenes fuourablt notice from KiO£? James 288 Concurs to 
the Revolution 2b8 A fuounte ot King^Villnm Chanber 
lam ot the Household and Knight of the Carter 28S Died 
at Balli Tan 10 170 j 6 "8^ Hi charictei 239 AppbTided 
as good naturid though angrj iv 71 
Dorset Charles Vii! e of PopL Epitaph on him vtith ciiticisras 
on it XI 199 

Double Tom his storj vii 309 

Douglas Pei 'Mr (now Bishop of Ovrh Ic) kttoi to viTttenfoi 
William L.iud r vm 7 

Dragon torj of the I le of Rhodes bein^, n'ngcd bj one v a 
30 The storv applied vn SI 

Drake Sir Francis his life xn C3 Son of a clergyman in 
Dcionshirc 63 Apprenticed to the master of a small vcs el 
trading to Fiance and the Kethci lands (3 Hi master dying 
Icaieshunhis little vessel 64 Se”& his v essel and enters into 
" the W est India trade Gi Lo es hi all in Captain Hawkins s 
-expedition 6s» Account of his expedition -igainst tlie Spa 

niatda 
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iiiaids in Ameiica, 1572, 66 Enteis into treaty \Mth tlie 
Symeions oi fngitne negioes, 76 Rctuinb to Phonoulh Au- 
gust 9, 1573, 99 Sails with fiie ships to the South Seas 1577, 
100 A design foiniod at Poit Julian to muider him, IIG 
Ai rives at Plymouth Septembei 26, 1580, 144 Receives a 
visit fiom Queen Eh/abcth on boaid his ship at Deptford, 
when he is knighted, J45 Commands a fleet of twenty-five 
ships against the Spaniaids 1585, 145 His success against 
the Spaniaids, 146 In conjunction uith Sii John Hawkins 
sent Mith a fleet to the East Indies 1595, 147 Died 1597, and 
buried in the sea, 14? 

I)}ama See Stage, , , 

'Droiisy, Tom, his history in 171 

Drugget, Ned, his histoiy, mi 60 His fabe conceptions of plea- 
sure such as puisued by mankind in gcneial, 68 

Dpjden, Jolia, his life, iv 315 Boin at Aldwincle, Noitbamp- 
tonshiie, August 9, 1631, 315 Said to haic inheiited an 
estate of 2001 a ycai, and to liaie been bied an Anabaptist, 
315 Educated at AVcstminstei scliool under Dr Busby, 316 
Admitted Batcheloi at Cambiidge 1653, 316 His fiist poem 
on the death of Loid Hastings, 316 Wiote a Stan^a on the 
death of Ciomwell, and on the Restoiation Ashea JRedux, 317 
Commenced a wntei fo; the stage about 1663, 318 His first 
play the IVild Gallant, 319 Pubhshed the Rnal Ladies 1664, 
319 Joins Sii Robeit Howaid m writing the Indian Queen, 
319 The Indian Empeioi published 1667, 319 Pubhshed 
his Amius jUliiabihs 1667, 320 Has a conti oversy wjtli Sir 
Robeit Houard on dramatic ihyino 321 Succeeds Sii W, 
Davenaut as Poet Laureat, 322. Publishes Jus Ess^-y on Dia- 
. niatick Rhyme, 322 .Scciet Lore, oi the Maiden Queen, 322 
Sir Mai tin Mai -all, 322 In conjunction with Davenant, alteis 
bhakspeaic’s Tempest, 323 His quiet distuibed by Settle’^s 
Empiess of Moiocco, 323 His chaiacter of Settle, with le- 
xnailis on the Empress of Moiocco, 324 His Mock Astro- 
loger, dedicated to the Duke pf Newcastle, 330 'I^Tanmck 
Love, pi the Viigin Mait}r, 331 Conquest of Grenada, '331. 
That play attacked by Mai tin Cliffoul, 333 Settle Mndicates 
himself, 334 His Maniage A- la-mode, dedicated to the Eail 
of Rqchestei , 339 The Assignation, or Love in a Nunneiy, 

dedicated to Sii Charles Sedlejf, 340 Ambojna, 340 Troilus 
and Ciessida, altcied fiom .Shakspeaie, 340 The Spanish 
Fi vai, 340 Tire Duke of Guise, uiittcn in conjunction with 
Lee, 341 Albion and Albanius, ivith some account of the 
plan, and a ballad ujion it, 342 State of Innocence and Fall 
of hlan, 343 Many bundled copies in IMS before it iias 
punted, 343 Auieng Zebe, 343 All fpi Lo\e, oi thcM'^oild 
IV ell Lost, founded on the story of Antony and Cleopatia, 544 
Limbeiham, or thp Kind Keeper, 345 CEdipus, fonned by 
him and Lee fi om Sophocles, 345 Don Sebastian, 345 Ain- 
phvtiion, denied fiom Plautus and Moliere, 346 Clcoraenes, 
346 King Arthui, 346 Love Tuumphant, 346, Did npt 

raise 
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rwse his fortune bj the number of his piece* 347 U ctl to 
idd fl prefice of cnticism to hi pla\3 J48 ^\iote Prologue 
to mam pla>3 the price of which two guineas and after 
wards rai cd to thiee gumca* 348 Contracted to furnish four 
plajsayeir 348 In 1078 produced six firfl plajs 348 At- 
tacked by criticks and ojipo cd by rwals 349 Characterised 
by the name of Ba>es in the HehcarsTl 349 Cnticks nor 
nials didhim no harm 351 RepeU censure by an adamantine 
confidence 3 1 Ma\hid and beat n for being suppo cd to 
ha%e been the author of an E av on Satui. S " Hvs name 
thought neccs 'iry for the uccess of eiery poetical and Iiteraiy 
performance 3a2 lie wrote the lives of Polvbms Lwcian 
and Plutarch and tran lated the first book of Tacitus 352 
Assisted in translating Ovid Epj tit* and adds a preface on 
tran lation 3o3 \\ iites Ab alom and Achitophel which is 

several times answered 3 d 3 Medal vvluch is answeitd by 
Settle and others 3o5 After the accession of Jamt ileClaied 
himself a convert to Popery 356 Engaged to defend the 
papers found m the strong box of Chalks 11 3.>7 Tjanslates 
Maunburgs History of the League and tlie Life of Finncis 
Xavier 3^8 Supposed to have undertaken to translate %aiil 
lass Hbtoiy of Here les and to have answered Burnet J6S 
Burnet ob cnation on the Answer 359 Pubb he the Hind 
andPwithcr which is answeiul bv the Call of H ditiv Prior 
Tom Drown ^c 360 llntc on the bath of a pnnee J62 
At the I evolution loses the place of Laurcat SC'’ Celebrates 
ShadweUs inauguration m Mac Flccknoc 3C2 Loid Dorset 
Is said to have continued the salary of 1 aureat to him 363 
In 1690 writes Don Sebastian and in 1691 fuui othei diainas 
363 InlCOJ publishes hi* translation of Juverud ind Pci lus 
Sr 4 Purposes vvnting an Epick poem cither on Arthur oi the 
Black Prince 364 He charged BLickniore with stodling Ijls 
plan 36o In 1694 begins his trinshtipn of Vngil which 
he publishes m 1^97 30o Translate* hre nov s Ait of Pimt 
ing into Engh h prose 3Ca Fables hialastworl publi hed 
J699 366 Doubts lespectmg the jicpson who hi'st «!ct the 
Ode on St Cecilias Dij to mu icl 566 Died m Gerard 
street ^lav 1 1701 366 \ wild storv Kspccting hi funtial 

367 Buned amongst the Poet* in t\esimin&tu’ \bbey 371 
A monument erected to hi memory hv the Duke of Bucking 
hamshut 3*1 Account of hi* de cend ints 371 His clia 
meter as described b\ Congrett 37'* Difttrently de«cnbcd 
by Dr Johnson 373 Ci>p> of the agreement with Jacob 
Tonson to pay him 2dO guineas foi 10 tKX) v ei-se* 382 Said 
to have received oOOl from the Dutches of Ormond a* a 
compliment for his Fables 3S4 Said to liavc received forty 
pounds from a mu.ical ocietv for the use of Alexander * Feast 
J84 In hi3 younger years put confidence in judicial astrology 
JSo Ills character as a poet and cntick uS6 The father of 
English Criticism 396 Ciitiu ni on various jias *a^e. of hi* 
j'oeui- 397 Specimen of I^lilbornc s criticism on Drvdcn^ 

liamlatio}^ 
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Translation of Vngilj 426 HiS obseivations on Rymer’s le- 
marks on the tiagedies of the last age^ 447" Coj)y of a Lettei 
to his sons in Italy, 458 < His opinion of Loid Roscommon’s 
Essay on tianslated Veise, 218 Milton thought him a good 
ihymist, but no poet, 146 Dcclaies that Swift wiU peiei be 
a poet, XI 6 Compai ed with Pope, 167 Wiote meiely foi 
the people, 167 His prose w oiks chai actei ised, 169 Com- 
posed without consideiation, and published without coiiecnon, 
169 His inattention and inaccuiacy lemaiked, iv 201 His 
chaiacter of Shakspcaie, ii 194 

Dnjden, John,jun wiitei of The Husband his own Cuckold, ix 
‘ 371. 

Duke^ Richard, his life, x 29 Died at Westminstei, and took his 
Mastei’s Degiee at Cambndge 1682, 29 Picbendaiy at Glou- 
cester, and chaplain to Queen Anne, 30 Died Febiuai’y 10, 
'1710-11, 30 

Dumb and Deaf, account of Biuidwood’s academy at Edmbuigh 
foi, viii' 410 

Dun or Borough, in the Isle of Skj% desci ibed, vm 291 Sup- 
posed to have been places of safety for the cattle, 292 

Dun Bay, account of, vni 224 

Dunciad, the pait Salvage v/as supposed to have in pubhshing it, , 
X 321 

Dutch War of 1652, account of the engagement at sea between 
the Dutch Admiials and Admiral Blake, xii 47 

Dutch, then levolt the power of Spam, ii 351 Raised to power 
by theu plan of commerce,' 352 Then inci easing powei, 356 

Dyer, John, his life, xi 372 Boin in 1700, at Abeiglasney, in 
Caennai thenshiie, 272 Educated at Westminstei , and designed 
for the law, 272 Becomes itinerant paintei, 272 Tiavels to 
Italy, and on his return publishes the Rums of Rome, -273 
Enteis into the Church, 273 His preferaients, 273 Publishes 
The Fleece 1757, 273 Died 1758, 274 His woiks chaiac- 
terised, 274 Alcenside’s opimon of The Fleece,' 275. 


,E 

Earbury, Mr account of him, and his pretending to pio- 
phecy. Ml 201 His disputes with Mr Cheynel, 201 
Earse Language, used in a kiik at Inverness, via 235 Account 
of, 340 No MS of that language moie than 100 yeais old, 
349 Many dialects of, 351 

Earse Poetry, undeistood by Miss Maclean of Mull, viii 377 
Earth, adiantages fiom the position of it, vii 171 
Editors, the impiopiiety of theu alteimg woilcs of authors left 
to theu caie, xi 227 The duty of, ii 173 
Education, the difficulty attending it, xii 149 Those who make 
the avenues to it easier aie the ft lends of mankind, 150 The 
method used by Barretiei for instiucting his son in the lan- 
guages, 154, The importance of conducting it aright, v 78, 

88 . 
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SS Errors m the conduct thereof censured 243 S8S 393 
M 294 The pernicious eOects of \vrong management in this 
affair \ 255 Some instances of remis ness and iircgulanty 
pecified V 383 vii 280 327 Tlic folly of employing girls 
on usele needlework and neglecting tn cry other part of their 
education vn 50 The importance ot u 291 Want of ranety 
and no^ elty m books de igned for 292 Plan of the Preceptor, 
297 Con iderations on the education of the children of the 
pool \m 3o Expence of a scholai of the highest class m the 
Unuersitj of St Andrews for the term of sc>en months 151 , 
for the lower cla-s lOl 210 The course of m the Unneraity 
of Aberdeen 221 

r^mont Port See Falkland Islands 

Ll°in account 6f mu 229 ' 

Eloqiitnce that fal e sort which only confuses the rc-der ndi 
culcd^ Ml 144 ' 

Elwood the Quaker ome account of lx 126 ^ 

Eminent Men least eminent at home mi 202 
Emlabmng on the practice of in 439 
Emigration state of fi-otn the Hebnde considered vm 323 
Eminence a proof of it m having many enemies as well as friends 
1 ' 8 

Employment the necessitj of \u 291 
Enetriei the- duty and chanty of relies ing them n 426 
England suppo-ed by hliUou to be too cold a climate for flights 
of imagination ix ISI 

Englwli remaikably barren of lubtoncal genius v 3^9 The little 
proficienc) made bj them m cimI msdom vni 66 On the 
bravery of their common soldiers ii 427 Arises very much 
fiom the di solution of dependence whicli obhges every man 
to legurd his own character 429 
Enghsl Die lonarij plan of that work addressed to the Earl of 
Chesterfield n 3 On_,»nal motives only from the patronage 
of the Propnetors 3 Diflicultiebin fixing the plan 7 from 
the words to be omitted 7 from the accents 10 from the 
uncertainty of ortliography 27 from the pronunciation 8 
from the etvmolog} 10 14 fiom the S}Titax 18 from ex 
planation with bix-vitj 19 fiom the various meatutig of the 
same word 20 from antiqiiatetl words^ >.5 from impure 
words 25 Preface to the English Dictionaiy 31 IVnterof 
Dictionanes characterised 31 

English Langua'^e the progress of vii 2o5 Richer than com 
monlj supposed S6u Contains sufficient mformation in eveiy 
blanch of science 3G6 * 

Ennius his epitaph wntten by him elf n 333 
Enferprtes the vanous opponents to xi 99 
Enii/ Its niahgnant influence desenbed m 2j‘’ M lU often sa 
ciihce truth and fiiendship loweal temptations 253 
Epannnondas his death a propersubject for a picture mi 181 
jEpicl Poetry what it i3 ix 160 Requisites m a writer of 161 
Boileau s opimoa of 361 

EpictetuSj 
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Epictetus, liis ‘salutar)' instruclions foi picseiiing' llic niiiicl froirf 
tlie elc^atlon ot \amt\j and the tUjeciion of ^icf, n 1^2 llis 
excellent feentiments on the advantage of being jiiflLienced by 
the feats of ])o\citj and death. 111 JJia cpit iph, n 335 Epi- 
giamma, 403 

Epigram de ^airrdotc ftnem consolantr cpigramma, x 180 
Episcopacy, I\Ii Wallet’s ‘■peceh against it, i\ 

Epistotaiy Jt'ritiii", its diflicult} ami excellence, v 70 It ought 
to beat a stiict tonfornui} to natuic, and the lariou-, purposes 
de-iigncd bj- it, 7-, 74 

Epitaphs, Eb-iay on, ii 320 Enqun-j into tvhatthe perfection of 
consists 327 Intended to peipctuatc cxamjiles of mi tuc, 328 
The name alone suflicient for eminent men, 328 All allusions 
to Heatlicn in\tholog7 absuicf, 330 Tmjnopnctj of addressing 
the passenger in, 332 Fiiat itile in wiitiiig, not to omit the 
name, 333 Rcgaid for tiuth to be ob-cMcd, 334, Pro ate 
•vutue the best subieet foi, 335 Foi All Ilogaith, xi 104 
Erasmus, Ins diligent and uinieancd iinpuncment of time ap- 
plauded, V 237 

Eripliile, her excesene pceii-ibncss ecnsuied, \ 102 
El rot, Earl of, imitcs Di Johnson to las seat at Slancs Castle^. 
MU 223 

Erroi, the atersion of most pei =0113 to be convinced of it, n 201, 
203 Their attempts to justifi it gcncially the effect of obsti- 
nacy 01 piidcy 201, 203 
Etymology, difficulties m settling it, n 14 
Essays, the extensn encss and lanctv of this lv<nd of uniting, m. 

254 The ad\ antages and incomcmenccs of it, 254 
Essence of Things, less icgaided than then cxtcinal and acciden- 
tal appendagcfc, m 130 
Euhulus, Ins chaiactei, iv IGS, 180 
Evening, an Ode to Stella, 1 335 

Eients, some of the most consideiable often pioduced b} casual 
and slender causes, ^ 1 1 

Ehil, thoughts on the oiigm of, mi 357 The cause of all good, 
358 Review of a Fiee Enquiiy into the Natuie and Oiigin 
of, viii 23 Ihe folly of lamenting eiils wlncb may neier 
happen, in 378 

Eumathes, his free censuie of the eixois of modem education, 

T 388, 393 His judicious conduct in the tuition of a 5 oung 
nobleman, m 310 FIis narratnc of the low insidious aits by 
which his good designs ueie obstiuctcd and defeated, 313 
The mean adventui es of his pupil i elated, 3 1 7 
Eumenes, his chaiacter, iv 404 

Eiipheha, an accoimt of her luial amusements, iv 273, 298 
Eiipheniia, hei chaiactei, iv SO 
Euphues, his chaiactei, iv 160 

Eiinpides, parody of a tianslation fiom the Medea, 1 353 
Expeditions and Poyages m scaich of new count! les, abstract ac* 

_ count of, viii 97 

Eutropius, his account of the indecent and insulting conduct of 
Tiiphenis, v 175, 176, I77 

Excellence, 


\ 
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Zicelknu tliQ desire of it laudtble iv 421 PnctiCat ind u! il 
T^ndelv diflu cut ^ 2o^ 

Jlcetcise lUnecc. to thebedth and ligour of the body \ *^0 

Lxistaice eierj ^tigc and period of it should be di tmgULhcdby 
some improvLintut J4 

Lxpectation the torment of it j,rcatc5t in the enrlv sea ons of 
Jifc y 2 JO The practice of di-sipponUiiij, the expect ition 
of otlicfb inconsistent with tnie fnentLIup m 2J Tins in 
■•tance of yyrong conduct exemplified in the n-e of I ibe 
rails 140 141 Our cxiicctitions often Msionary and dunp 
pointing 3 >3 324 

External jippearanccs fiequcntK ilehisnx; \ i 323 

Extrai agance oine instances of it related vi 2 J9 


r 

jr4ILI!\ GS the detection of them too gcneially rcccncj inlh 
di'^st jv 1 iG 

Fall land Lord tries the 5ortet /> lUant ix 8 

talklaul Elands (houohts on the htc trinsactions rt'^pctlm^ 
them (1*71) 'in 9b Suppos«d to Ime been first disam rnl 
bv Giptam Pxms 1092 98 li iteil 1 OJ by fejr KitlniJ 
Hai'kin and ciUcd H lulvimt* Msidcn I uul JJ ])j cnicrid 
by the Dutch 1^98 iml cilkd Stbilds 1 limJ 99 Obtaintd 
the name of hall hnd Island ir98 from Cuplam Stron.. 90 
^aid by Strong to have no wood ainl In Dampicr to b no no 
yvatcr 99 Called the Moloumcs bv tlio bpuinrds 100 A 
cttlemcnc leconiiiicndcd on Pcpis I hnd b) \nson 100 An 
expedition for the further discoicry of jmrpo ctl in 1718 but 
opposed and put oCFb) the Sjnniaid 102 ( apt PjTon sent 

to take po« C'ssion of them 17 r > with lus fayouiablc account 
ofthelslmd and called tlichaibuur Port Egniont 101 Cap 
tain Maebude srnt 17or 10 llw unfaiourablc account of 
the I land IOj A garii on tt itioncd at Port h^nont lOb 
ftk ^es and replies betwten the governor ot lortPginont 
ami the Spam h 1 ort Solid id 107 Port Tgmont att ickcd bv 
u licet from Puenos A\tc« md taken IJO A licet jircpared 
b} Fn^l md in«l negotiations opened to settle the ditlcrcncc 
112 Hie 8p'\jinr(ls a^iee to icstorc Port Firinont 1 1C ton 
equenccs to be txjiecttd had a nai takLii place 123 

Fall of fieri account of nn 241 

laUe Alarm {\7‘iO) lui 6 lomiergcncialcau e ofiemovtd 
fC riuou^h uant of pioficiencv m civil learning Cb 

Falsehood its guilt yvidcly extended y lo9 Often imitat s 
truth ICO Hie influence of it on the pas lon 1C> The 
artifice of it exploded m 2t»4 

Fahtaf Sir John 1 iincc IJenrv s tender reflexions on his death 

V 10 

Fame tlieloyc of it yyJien incgularand dangerous iv 31 llhen 
laudable 31u The onlv rccompcnce nioiUls can be tow on 

virtue 
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virtue^ 317 Tlic ill economy of it the cficct of stupidity, 359. 
Tlic accpiisition and loss of it consideicd, v. 3(>0 of 

authois casual, piccanous, and shoil-lncd, ii Sf, 38 Of a 
shoi t duration when it is not pi opti h founded, 87 The ascent 
to it obstiucted bj cmy and competition, 148 Tliat of au- 
thois leiy piccanous, in. 230 The lain dcsiies ol the loieis 
of, M 337 

Famine, how difrcient countiies are aTected b) it, iiii 373 
Faimer, English, the honoui due to, ii 410 
Fate, the practice of Scehiii^ it in book-, i\ 8 
Fear, tlic disti esses of itobiiatcd and allei sited bj the contem- 
plation of death, 11 113 Supeiotitious, eensuicd and ev- 
ploded, 377 In iihat cases it chaiacteiiscs a coiiaid, i 35.3 
Not intended to oicibc.u ic.ison, but to .issist it, 353 The 
pcinicious efTects of an n rational indulgonct of it, 402 
Fenton, Elijah, Ins life, \ 22G Boin neai Newcastle, m Staf- 
toulshiie, 22G Educated at C,inibnd^e, 226 Refused to 
take the oaths, 227 becictaiy to Ciiailc- Eail of On on, and 
tutoi to his son, 22b SLhoolniastei at bcienoaks in Kent, 

228 Wntes in piaise of ,Qiiccn Anne, and e\to]s the Duke 
ofMailboiough,228 Undci takes to instnict Societal v Craggs, 

229 Assists Pope in tianslatmg the Odisscj, 229 Gains 
neai 1000/ by Ins tragedy of iMananuiC, 229 Died at Lady 
Tiumbull’s in 1730, 231 His chaiaclei, 231 Account of 
his ivoiks, 232 Pope\ Icttci to I\Ii Bioonie on the Death of 
Fenton, 234 Assi-tcd Pojie in the translation of the Odyssey, 
M 50 Pope b Epitajih on him, with theVisitor s cnticisms, 211 

Fai ocula, hei ungoi 1 1 neci p issions de<-cribed aiiil censui ed, \ 2GS 
Fenatns, his fai ountc passion, vi 21S 

Fiction, the woiks fonned upon the plan of it, whciein UEcful 
anddcfcctnc, n 20 They too fiequently con upt the mind 
of youth, 22 26 

Firemnis, the introduction and piogi'ess of, mi 315 
Firebrace, Lady, lerses to hei, at Bury .issizes, i 341 
Flatteier, cbaiactei of an insidious, ai 134 
Flattery, the fatal and misehievous effects of, iv 407 The pirn- 
cipal causes of it desenbed, i 212 It is often piofuselyad- 
diessed to the unwoithicstolijects, 213 llie peculiar infamy 
of such piostitution, 213 Most successful when accommo- 
dated to paiticnlai ciicuinstances oi chaiacteis, v_221 vi 193 
234 285 Openness to it the disgrace of declining life, 133 
The influence of it to quiet comietion and obtund leinoise, 192. 
Flavia, hei agieeable character, v 71 ' 

Flamlla, hei levity and inconstancy displayed, vi 245 
Fleet Piison, histoiy of several peisons confined thcie, in 141. 
Fhrtilla, instructed upon the subject of masqueiades, iv 64 
Florentuis, Ins charactei , iv 120 

Floientulus, his education conducted upon aniiiegulai and inju- 
rious plan, V 241 245 

Floscuius, the mannei of his addresses to Ti anquiUa, v 310 v 
Fludda, account of the island of, \ui 276. 


Flying, 
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Tlg^ng attempt* to discover the art of m SIT 
Hying Ftsh accoiint of xii lOj 

Follies fashionable particularly cle*cnbctl > 184 Tlie modern 
round of favounte uceWy diversions regarded as the most im 
portant end of human hfL 18C 

Fonlenelle his Dialogues of the Dead translated by l\Ir Hughes 
■c 144 

Fores (tlie toun to whieh MacbcUi wtis travelling) account of, 
vui 2ul ’ 

Forgeifulness the necessity of vii 2S0 
Forlitude of woman de cribcd i ^71 

Foster Hfrs Eluabeth grand daughter of Mdton subscriptions 
solicited for vui C 

Fosterage account of the custom of in the isle of Col viii Syi 
Foundling Hospital care of the morals and religion of the clul 
dren there recommended ii 401 
For ^^r lampooned by Pope in his Satires \i 13 j 
France proceedings of the arm} of in the vv ar with the Queen 
of Hungary xu 247 TIic power of that nation m America 
17SC u 3oO Tlie pohty ot that nation SjI Their advance 
to power 290 First turns its thoughts to tnllick So7 Sends 
a colony to Canadi 357 Perceives ihc advantage of com 
mcrce and a naval force 3<5^ Makes encroachments pn the 
back settlements of the English in America 371 Causes of 
the supcrionty of French olheers to tlie Lnghsh 373 
Fraud tho«e persons who are most addicted to it gencially tlie 
most suspicious iv 403 

Freeholder account of that periodical pubhcation x 99 
Free il/asonrv allowed m Prussia mi 2^9 
French juat to the mcmoiy of learned men by wnting thcir 
lives IV o03 

French Prisoners of JJ ar Introduction to the Proceedings of the 
Committee appointed to manage the Contiibuuons begun at 
London Dec IS 17o3 for clothing them ii 424 Lvami 
nation of th“ argument* used against thi* charity 42 j 
Friend the difficult) of finding a faiUiful and able one iv 184 
The essential ingicdicnta ot that amiable character 40b 
Thoughts on the loss of a vu 1C4 Poem to a i 337 
Friendship the progress of the abatement of xi 9 j The firmest 
too often dusolvcd b_, o{K;iincss and sincerity iV 261 Ihe 
qualities lequ site to form and establish It 406 vi 1”1 Lnvy 
and flattery most injuiious to its interests iv 406 Esteem 
and love essential to its composition 403 Virtue it* most 
lasting support 408 Tlic most common ob tructions to it 
410 411 The measures necessary to maintain and continue 
it V 180 Ihe partialities with which it i3 often attended 
182 Characterized vit 88 Accidents to which it is liable 
88 Absence interest ambition di putCs begun in jest &c 89 
Frohek Mr his character as exhibiting a stiikiUj, spccirntn of 
vanity iv S90 

Frugality the excellence of it iv 36o Sophron s Icttei in re 
VoL XII Ii commcndition 
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commendation of (ty 364 Cautions and rules for directing the 
practice of it, 367 ^ ' 

Fruition, the limits of it fixed by immovable boundaries, n 221 

Fugitive Pieces, their origin and importance, n. 240 

Fungosa, lus addresses to Tranquilla described, i 310. 

Furia, her character, i\ 120 

Futinc State, Su T Browne's account of the belief of the antients, 

XU 283 

Futurity, the piospccts of it fitted to influence and regulate our 
present conduct, iv 9 Anxiety about it censured, 190, 376, 

381. The folly of building our hopes upon it, 11 366 

G# 

CrABillEL, his dress described, i\ 58 

Gaming, Cleora’s letter conccining it, n 96, 100 Tls pernicious 
effects, lOI Destructne of the peace, haiinon} , and jilcasuics 
of domestick life, 102 

Garret, the advantages of it for contemplation and improvement, 

V 293. Subservient to gaiety .iiul spnghthness, 297 Tlic 
histoiy and antiquities of scvei^ inhabitants of a, ii 125, 126. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, his life, k 54 Descended from a family in 
Yoikbliire, 54 Student at Cambndge, 54 Admitted Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, London, July 26, 1692, 54 
Wntes the Diapensaiy, a Poem, 56 Spoke the Harveian Om- 
tion 1697, 57. Censor of the College, 57 Member of the Kvt 
Cat Club, 57 Knighted, and made Physician in Ordinary to 
the King, and Physician General to the Ainiy, 58 Died Jan 
18, 1717-18, and buiicd at Haiiow on the HiH, 58 His clia- 
ractei, and that of his vvoiks, 59 

I Gau, John, his life, x 236 Born in Devonshiie in 1688, 236 
Educated undei Mr Locke, 236 Appi entice to a Silk Mercei 
in London, 236 Secietary to the Dutchess of Monmouth, 257 
Insciibes lus liist publication to Pope, 237 Secietaiy to the 
Earl of Claiendon, 238 Dedicates Ins Shcpheid’s Week to 
Bohngbrol- e, 238 Pope and Aibuthnot supposed to have 
assisted lum in writing Thiee Hours after Mariiage, 239 
Gained lOOOl by publishing his Poems, 240 Became possessed 
of the value of 20,0001 in the South Sea Stock, which he lost, 240 
Appointed Gentleman Ushei to the Pimcess Louisa, which he 
letuseg, and is aftei wards neglected by the Couit, 242 Pope’s 
account of the diigin and success of the Beggai s Opera, 242. 

HiS Polly prohibited by the Loid Chambeilain, 245 Patromzed 
by the Duke and Dutchess of Queensbeiiy, 245 Died Dec 4, 
1732, and buried in Wcstrmnster-abbey', 245 His character, 

246 Account of his vvoiks, 247 
Geluleddm, of Bassoia, the stoiy of, vii 300 
Gelasimus, his charactei, vi 228 
Qelidus, his charactei, iv I5s 

Generostt, her complaint of want of attention to enquuies made 
by women, v 356 

Genius, 
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Genius, true 'what ix " Tlie expediency and importance 
consulting It m chusing our station m life i\ 129 130 \ 287 
Gentle Miss her luatoi'y mi 397 
Gentle Phil lus storj \ii S37 

Gentlemans Maga me acknowledgment to the author of tlie 
Mil 4 Histoiy of that publication xii 21 j 
G eorge Fort account of vin ^2 

Germany Emp/^rorof account of the confusions occasioned bj his 
death 1740 xii 232 Hie El ctor of Baiana imestcd with 
the Impenal dignity 244 State of the war between the King 
of Prussia and the Queen of Hungar} in defence of the dec 
tion 2a9 

Gmger Dciora (w ife of a cit) wit) her complaint mi 186 
Glasgow account of \iu 406 Account <if tlic Umi ersitr j 407 
Glcnelg account of Mil 260 Bad accommodations thcie 201 
Glenslieats account of the villry of \iii 
Gluttony the induljjCnce of this Mcc frccl) censured 'I SSI 3S2 
God frequent reflections on his wisdom and goodness the chief 
security against the anguish of impatience i\ 212 Ilis pla 
cabihtv an essential princijile of all religion, \ 246 
Godhncsj defined mi 3j9 

Gold the general ill effects of i 20S Kot soialuablc as iron for 
the use of man, Ml 146 Neccs aries of life plentiful ns non 
superfluities scarce as gold 146 
Goldimdli Olicer character ofasn writer x 49 
GoodCompantf mischiefsof vn 210 Dilfeuntdefinitions of ^’lO 
Good Hope, tape of fir t discovered bj the Portugue e 1487 
11 287 

Good Nature and affabiht) the extensn e influence of these amiable 
qualities m 2 

Good natured Man Prologue to i 3‘’4 

Goodneu the effect of evil Ml 2»»8 rcinalc too casilj vanquished, 
IV 445 

Good Sense clianctenzed xi 163 
Good sort of Jf Oman charactenzed mi 400 
Government on the impeiftclions and abuse of mu 53 The 
difficulty of preventing oppressions m 324 
''Granville Greenville or GrenuUe George lus life x 2o0 Bom 
about 1667 250 Educateil at Cambridge 250 True to the 
King and Church 2ol Letter to his fathei requesung leave 
to enter into the service of Jamc 112^2 Lived retired during 
the reign of William in 254 Membei of Puhanient in the 
reign of Queen Anne "55 Secretary at War 1710 2 6 Cie 
nted Lord Land-down 1712 2 -j 6 ^mp roller of tlie House 
hold and Pi ivy Counsellor 1/1**. 2o6 freasurer of the Hou l 
hold 17lS 256 At the accession of Geo I lo t Ins places 
and soon after sent to the Tower but i eleased " ,6 Writes m 
defence of General Monck and Sir R Greenville 257 Pub 
iLhcdasplendideditionofhisworks 1732 "j? Died Tan 30 
173o 237 Hw character 2o8 His works char'icterized 259 
Gratitude, the efiects of leaentmcnt more certain than x 336 
n 2 Cray 
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Gray, Thomas, hi'? life, m 3G4 ‘'on of a Sciixcner of London, 
born 17I6, 3(74 Educated at Eton, and entcicd at Peteiliome, 
Can)bijd|;e, 36 1 Tia^cls thioutrh Fiance into Italy uith Mi 
Horace Walpole, 3G4 Thej quail cl al 1 loi cnee, and iinisli 
their tra^cls scpaiafclj, SG'i llctiics to rainbiidgc, \\licrc he 
become? Bacheloi of CimI Lau, 307 Lo-^cs liis fiicnd nli 
IVest, 367 Applies senoiisE to pocln 17 t-, 306 Intended 
to c\cel in Eatin pocti\, 360 Kcmoios to Pcmbioke Hall, 
306 Seicial of Ins piece'; published mlh Bcnllcj s Designs 
1753, 307 Kefuscs the plate of Poet Lain eat, 30S A'-ks for 
the place of Profescor of Alodcin Histoia, but is lefuscd, SOS 
lakes a louinc} into Scotland 1767, 363 Is appointed Pio- 
fc=;soi of Ilistorj, 300 VI•^l(s West inoi eland and Cumbeiland 
3709,369 Died 177 L 360 Hjs ehai-acter b\ the Re\ Mr 
Temple, 360 Additions In i\Ii M icon, 370 His account ol 
Loid Sliaftesbmy', 370 His noiks cliaractcn/cd, 371 
Great Bnlain, obsciiations on the aiTan= ot, 1733, 11 In- 

troduction to the political state of, 173G, 370 'Ihc piescnt 
sjstcm took, its use m the icign of Eliyabetli, 370 State of 
at the death of Eli/abeth, 374 1 he ci itical time of the Union, 
354 State of under .Tames I 355 State of undei Qiailcs I 
350 State of under Cromnell, 35S State of undci Chailcs H 
301 State of under James II 365 State of under William and 
Maij, 366, State of undci Anne, 367 
Greatness, disquisition upon, 111 375 

Greek, began to be studied m England about 1530, \ii 309 
Gregory, Mr convicted uith Sat age of the murdci of James Sin- 
clair, X 306 

Greeniille, George Sec GranttUe 

Greogach, or the Old Man with the Long Bcaid, account of, iiii 
338 

Grey, Dr obsen’ations on his notes on Shakspeaie, 11 181 
Grief, immoderate, assuaged by tlie contemplation of oui lattei 
end, IV 113 On the tiansient nnpiessioiis ol, 371 Of short 
duration in the decline of life, 111 312 Time the best remedy 
for, 401 

Gussipol, m Col, account of, \iii 377 
Guardian, account of that penodical publication, x 94 
Guaidian (Cowleys comedy of), fiist published without the Con- 
sent of the authoi, i\ 4 Alteied toCuttci of Colman-street 
14 Chaiaetei of that comedy, 15 
Guardians, their duty in preventmg the improper mariiage of 
then w'ards, xi 69 

GiJosh his his Cl immal indulgence to excessjie feeding exposed, 

H 

Habits, their uncommon influences and effects, v 42 
Ilaclio King of Lapland, his histoiy, vii 382 
Hale, Sir Matt hen, his prudent concern for securingtlie reputation 
of A'litue, IV 92 The mutilation which his Pleas of the Crown 
suffered, vm 260 

Halifax, 

r 
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Halifax Charles Montague Earl of liis life \ 48 Born at 
Hoiton in I^ortliamplon hire Apiil 16 1601 43 Kings 
Scholar at W cstminster 43 bolieited to be renioied to Cam 
budge on account of liis tnend hip with RIi Stepney 43 
Joined Pi lOi in the City Mouse and Count jy Mouse 44 Signed 
the invitation to the Wmee ot Orange and s^t m the Con 
mention 44 Mamed the Countess Dowager of Manchester 
44 Chancellei of the L\cliequu 1694 15 Coinpleedare 
coinage 45 Piojected the gencrel hand and raised the ere 
cht of the E\chequci 4 Impeached by the Common but 
the articles ivcre dismissed by llit Loids 45 Di missed fi om 
’the Council by Queen Anne 46 Aj^n attacl ed bt the Com 
nions andpiotcct d by the lands 46 Kcgociated the Union 
with Scotlmd 46 Apfomted one of the Regents at the death 
ol the Queen 46 Cieatcil tarl of Halifa'c bj Geo 1 46 
Flattered bv all the poets of the time except Switt and Pope 
47 Fed with Dedications and no Dcdicatoi neitunrewarded 
17 Rather a pietcndci to I iste than icallv possessed o^ it \i 
92 Stor} of Pope reading his li-anslaiion otthejhad to him 
92 

Haiuet the Indian tlic rao’cration and modesty of hi desirw 
j\ ”50 

tnc poet h mgiatitude m 29” 

Hanmoid Dr lieiiri/ In dispute with Chevnel in detencc of the 
Practical Gatcch ni \ii 203 

Jenes Ills life \ 274 Born about 1710 and edu 
catedat Ucstmm tei 27o Equeny to the Piince of Wales 
275 A companion of Cobham Ljllleton and Chcsteifield 
2'’o rHiibei o Parliament foi liuio 27o Died m June 
1741 276 The preface to hi cicgies written by the Earl of 
Chestci field ”76 

Ilamkt observations on Sii_l speare tragedy of u 2”3 

Jlamner Sir Thomas observations on his edition of Shakspeaic & 
Woiks 11 176 Eviiaphium i 344 Epitaph paraphrased by 
Dr John on 346 

Ilaniiaij Jonas Reiiers of his Eight Days Journey from Ports 
mouth to Kingston upon Thames with an Essay on Tea u 
SSn Reply to a Paperoflusm IheGazeteei ofAIaj 26 1757 
405 

Hanpmess not promoted by foi tune rank or capacity x 281 
Our indidgm^, chimei cal wishes of it often productive of 
great disappointment » 27 When dependant upon external 
ciicumstmccs piecanous and deln-nve 33 Chimerical pro 
vision for it explodetl 3o 36 Of mankind dependant not 
upon opinion but on practice 174 The in ufficiency of en 
sual pleasure topiocu'eit 34o The follv of repining at it 
m other® 401 11 c imuctic by which it is often di turbed 

in females v 341 The fnution of it dependant on oui own 
eensitions vi 60 The high st wc can enjoy in tins life dc 
ined from self approbation and the applau-es of eon-cience 
61 The method by which it may be often destroyed 209 
Distant an J losiuig sc ured onU hv the forbearance of \ resent 

graft 
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giatifications, 223 Human sHicmcc of ])iomoting it vision- 
aiv.md doluMvp, 359, 3SG The general jiursmt of it at a 
distance, in 171 To be acquned only bv industin, 172 
The folly of a tradcinian ‘•'’oking it in niral ictirenicnt, 223 
The folly of beholding it at a di-t-incc, 240 How advanced 
by toropaiison -with ini‘-ei j, 247 Not in be found in idlene=-i, 
249 Generally found m labours of great and laudable under- 
takings, 219 1 lie happiest man uho is m uant of the icuest 

thing-., 258 The fake piii'buit of, censuied, 2G1 The un- 
certain!) of, 257 No man to be concluded happ) bcfoic he 
dies, 257 Enquin into the \aluc and iinpoitanr c ot, \ni 37 
Not ncll cn]0)ed uithout a knowledge of the niiscrics of life, 
ill 309 Enquin into, 336 Not to be found m the com- 
pany of young men of spiiit and gaiety, 352 Not in pastoral 
life, 357 Not in the uacatc-t prospciity, 359 Not in a state 
of solitude, 361 Not in Iningaccoiding to ndtirc, 364 Not 
in high stations, 368 Not m piuatc life, 372 Not often 
found between jiaicnts and children, 373 Not in the single 
I'fe, 374 , 

lien court, lion Smon, Poj)c*s Epitaph on him, with the ijsi- 
toi’s ciiticisms on it, mi 204 
Hard JVords, on the use of, vii 279 
Hailey, Lord, chaiactci as ammistoi, xi 11. 

Harleian Lihrai if, account of it, ii 227 Plan of the Catalogue, 
227 Geneial use of Catalogues, 229 The care and expence 
with which Inis collection was made, 232 Gencial idea of the 
contents, 232 

Harleian Misccllanii, introduction to tliat w oik, ii 240 
Harmony, the end ol poetical ineasuics v 117, 

Harmony and friendship, by w'hat methods maintained and se- 
emed, vi 122 

IlaulccAiLorih, Dr Insciiption wiittcn by him, and put up at 
Rugby, to the memoiyof Joseph Cave and his two Sons, xii 
217 

Haalans, Capi John, hiS unfortunate expedition to Mexico, mi 65 
Hawhm’s Maiden Land See Falldand Islands 
llealLli, the necessit) of it to the duties and pleasuies of life, i\ 
30S The foil) and wickedness of squandeiing it, 308 The 
anxious caie of it in the ^aletudlnallan, lam and ndiculous, 
308 The d'sadvantages attending tlie loss of it, 308 The 
power of it in exalting the happiness of life, 309 Neglected 
liy the votaries of business and the toDowers of pleasure, 311 
By ivhat methods to be pieseivcd, x 258 
Heurne, Mr Thomas, the antiquaiy, his just leflections on the fra- 
gility of human life, v 4 

Heal tless, Peggy, a young Lady ]ust mairied, her complaint of 
living in a second flooi , when she came to London, because 
^ Mr Quick found objections to all other lodgings, vii 346 
Lebrides, Johnsons Journey to, viii 205 bet off from Edin- 
buigh, Aug 18, 1773, 205 Account of Inch Keith, 205 
Account of St Andrew’s, 207 Account of Abeibiotliick, 212 
-Account of Montiose, 215. Account of Aberdeen, 217 Ac- 
count 
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count of Slane s Cistle and the Duller of Buchan 223 Ac 
count of Banff 226 Account of Elgin 229 Account of 
Fores Calder and Fort Geoi^ 231 Account of Imerness 
233 Account of Lough Ness 236 Account of the Fall of 
Fier 241 Account of Fort Augustus 243 Account of 
Anoch ‘’44 Account of Glensheals 252 Account of the 
Highlands 2o4 Account of Glenelg 260 Account of Sky 
and Armidcl 262 Account of Conatachan in Sky 267 
Account of the Island of Baasay "74 Account of Dunvegan 
285 Account of Uhnish 291 Account of Tahsker in Sky 
297 Account of 0 tig in Sky 299 Account of fhe Island 
of Col 355 Account of Grissipol in Col 357 Account of 
the Isle of Mull 376 Account of the Isle of Ulva 38" Ac 
count of Inch Kenneth 384 Account of Icolmktll 391 
Account of Lochbuy 401 Account of Inverary 405 Accoxml 
of Glasgow 406 

Heedful Sophia hei history vii 390 

Henry II Story of the publication of Ms life by Lord Lyttelton 
M 385 

Henry IV observations on Shakspeare s plays of ii 206 
Henry V ob ervations on Shakspeai'c s play of « 208 
Henry 1 1 observations on Shakspeare s plays of ii 209 
Henry Vm obaervations on Sha^peare s play of « 213 
Henry King of France observations on the epitaph on his heart 
11 332 

Hercules his death cannot well be painted vn 180 
Hermeltcus lus secret for detecting incontinence vi S44 
Hermit history of an ui SGI His directions for the choice of 
life 362 

Hertford Countess of obtains Savage s pardon for the murder 
of Sinclair x 312 

Hesiod his distnbution of mankind into three classes iv 441 
Hesitation the effect of indolence and divided attention v 403 
Hickman Miss Verses to her playing on the Spmnet i 348 
Highlands of Scotland, account of viii 2o4 Mountainous 
countries commonly contain the oldest inhabitants 2o4 A 
robber sheltered from justice any man of the same clan might 
be taken in his place 256 Osw to have the execution of the 
laws amongst themselves 258 Their lairds supported their 
claims in the field to makes treaties and form alliances 259 
Origin of clans 260 Great improvement m their manners 273 
Htcrhlanders civihty a part of their national character vui 236 
One of their huts described 239 Chiefly acquire the English 
language from the army or navy 245 The most avage 
clans live next the Lowland 245 Raising of rents one of 
the means of dnvmg them to emigration 245 Definition of 
whom are intended by that name 263 Uncertainty of the 
information leceived from them 264 The plaid rarely worn 
m the 1 lands 265 UnwilUngness of the Highlanders to lay 
aside the plaid 266 The law which deprived them of arms 
considered 316 State of Justice there considered 31S 
Causes of their emigration considered 322 Fheir habitations 
i described 
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de^iibed, 329 Their foodj 331 Their bagpipes and pipers^, 
333 Then schools^ 334 Then religion, 335 Their super- 
stition much abated, 338 Account oftlien baids, 344 Their 
domesticlcs paid by particular pieces of beef, 346 Their 
aims, 347 Then fimeials, 348 

Aaron, a fiiend to Savage, x 300 Collects Savage’s tra- 
gedy of Sii T Oveibury, and wiites the Prologue and Epilogue, 
300 Encoui ages a volume of Savage’s Miscellany of Poems, 
by publishmg his stoiy in the Plain Dealer, and by which 
seventy guineas was left foi him in a few days, 301 
Hints, the folly of giving oideis to servants by hints, vii 182 
Hippociaies, Sn R BlacLinoie’s ccnsuie of his Aphorisms, x 
218 

Hirsutns, his charactei, vi 217 

History, the wiiteis of it often chargeable with the dcpiavation of 
mankind, v 52 The difficulty of writing a good one, 329 
England lemaikably baiTen of histoiical genius, 329 Not to 
be wiitten in the stjle of poetry, v'li SIS Pi esses on the 
mind with the weight of tiuth, 339 Not so useful to make a 
man wise as biography, 339 Many of the lelations of histo- 
rians would not be ci edited unless well authenticated, 350 
Hogarth, W Epitaph foi him, i 356 

Homer, the Iliad tianslated by Broome, Ozell, and Oldeswoith, 
jti 50 A play foimed ftom the Iliad by Pope, when at school, 
XI 56 A tianslation of the Iliad pioposed tobepubhshed 
by subsciiption, by Pope, 7<> Histoiy of the notes, 81 His 
life wiitten byPajnell 81 654 copies subscribed for, and 

the money leceived by Pope, 5320? 49, 83 Histoiy of 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 83 Extiacts fiom the fiist 
translation, 84 Pioposals published by Pope foi a translation 
of the Oddyssey, 104 Pope’s translation m the Biitish Mu- 
seum, 105 The translation completed in 1725, 106 819 

copies subsciibcU foi, 106 The translation ciiticised by 
Spence, 106 Pope’s translation of the Iliad consideied, 183 
Observations on the notes, 186 Pope’s translation of the 
Odyssey consideied, 186 Remailcs on the propiiety of lus 
veisihcation, v 130,131 144 147 Why reckoned inferior 

to Vngil, by Scahgei, 140 

Honours, transitory, Cieero’s leflections upon them, v 300 
Hope, described by Cowley, ix 37 The sbong influence of it 
npon oui lesolutions and actions, iv 9 Of i emote advan- 
tages should be indulged with caution, as it often vitiates the 
human understanding, 11, 12 Frequently attended with dis- 
content and impatience^ 27 Fallacious and afflictn e, neces- 
sary in some degieein eveiy condition of life, 423 427 The 
rational advantages of it acquiied by wisdom and fortitude, 
428 The visional y and delusive amusements of it subside m 
age and want, 429 It ought to be cheiished wdien it operates 
as an excitement of industiy, v 292 It pi edominates amidst 
frequent disappointments, vii 323 In what respect the chief 
happiness of man, 367 Its frustiation less dieadful than its 
pxLnction, vn. 234, 

Horace,^^ 


* 
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Jlorace remarks on e\eral pa.«ige3 of uj 149 Lib i\ Ode 
Ml translated i 349 

Hones account of those in the island of Sk> viii 30o In the 
island of Barra not more than 26 inches m hciglit SG4 
Horse hacing the fully of in 141 

Hospitals for the Sick the use and advantages of vii 15 Their 
being made permanent recommended li> Danger from the 
competitions between difTercnt hospitals 16 
Iloaard SirRoherl joins Drjdcn in writing the Indian Queen 
IX 312 Has a controversy with Drjden on dramatickrh)TOc 
319 321 

Hudihras Paitl puhlihcdl6C3 Part II 1664 Part III pub 
hshed 1678 ix ISO The idea taken from Don Quixote 190 
The characters compared 191 Being vvntten on a tempo- 
poraiy subject is now ncarlj fo^oltcn vu 237 
Hughes John his life x 142 Born at Marlborough in Wilt 
shire 142 Educated in a ilis enter s academj 142 Became 
skilled in poetry and mu ick 14*^ Held a place in the oflice 
of Ordnance 142 Translated Fontenelle s Dialogues of tlie 
Dead and added two new ones which he dedicates to Lord 
Wharton who promised to provide for him fn Ireland 141 
Assisted m the fatlcr bpcctatoi and Guardian 114 Made 
secrctarj to the Commissioners of Puicc 1717 146 Died in 
171900147 Account of his woiks 147 His character ac- 
cordiOj, to bw ift and Pope 147 

Hum Btorj of Burnet and Sprat respecting the practic'* of hum 
ming when sermons were approved of x 4 1 
Human Ihsites the\anityof m imitation of the Tenth Satire of 
Jutenal 1 20? 

Humour good the pecuharvalue of (hisijuahtj % 7 8 
Humourist considerations on that chaincter m 2S5 
Jlun^arif Queenof opposestheKingofPrussiaschim onSiIesia 
Ml 2»^j Suricndcrshalf of Silcsiatotlie Kingof Pnissia 237 
Oppo ed on every side prepares foi rc t tance ’4o «00 000/ 
voted to hei bj the English Pailiament 246 Mai cs peace 
with the King of Prussia and surrenders the remaining, half 
of Silesia to him 2o0 Proceedings against the army of 
Ei-ance 2^^^ 

Hunt Arabella account of her x 200 

litjmenceus his account of the disagreeable (jnalities of some ladies, 
V 26o j271 27s *’84 HisroamagcwithTrantluUIa and the 
happiness connected with It vi lo9 
Jli/pei boles ex.imples of enormous and dugusting ix *’9 
Hyperdulus account of bis treatment by his relations vi 51 
Ihjpertatus Ins reflections upon tlio comeniences and advantages 
ofagariet v 292 299 

Hjpocnstj not alw ays to be charged upon such as arc zealous for 
virtues which they neglect to practice, iv 90 Wherein it 
differs fiom affectation 134 
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I and J 

tJAMAlCA characterized, ii 359 

James I King, a remaikable conveisation between him and 
the Bishops of Durham 'and Wmchestei, ix 230. Wrote in 
defence of Witchciaft, iii 72 Chaiacterized, u 354 

lanthe, her character, iv. 121. 

Java, island of, account of, and of the inhabitants, xii 143 

Icolmlall, accoimt of, vui 395 

Idleness, its fetal effects, v 89 Its competition with pnde, vu 
121 Chaiacter of the tiue lotanes of, 121 Undei the ap- 
peal ance of business, ridiculed, 191 

Idler, dehmtion of an, %’u 1 'The peculiar characteristick of 
man, 2 Has no rivals or enemies, 3 His piavdege to form 
schemes, 3 Always inquisitive, and «eldom letentive, 3 
Naturally censonous, 4 May somebmes be stimulated to 
vigour and activity, 4 Invites coriesponderits, 4 Laments 
lus not having received any essays, 6 A genuine one de- 
scribed, 34. Enemies to the Idler, 36 Journal of a genuine 

one, 129 His farewell, 408 

Idlers, the various employment of, vii 64 Ciuel Idlers repro- 
bated, 65 

Jenyns, Soame, review of his Free Enquny into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil, van 23 

Ignoiance of ourselves, the source of most eriors inhuman con- 
duct, IV 158 And admiration, their mutual and reupiocal 
operation, v 25. 

Images, \ how the same images stnke the mind m a similar man- 
ner, as Spring, Night, Grove, &c.. ui 238 

Imagination, the dangei of indulging the excursions and amuse- 
ments of it, in 422 V 110 

Amitation of others, when attended with servility, highly cen- 
suiable, vi 145 

Imlac, the history of, ii 323 Son of a merchant at Goiama, 324 
Recenes 10,000 pieces of gold of his fethei, for the purpose of 
trading, 325 Resolves on travelling instead of trading, 326 
Ai rives at Surat, and is plundeied by his servants and de- 
pendants, 327 Arrives at Agra, the capital of Indostan, 328 
Pi oceeds through Persia and Arabia, 329 Becomes a poet, 
330 Resides three years in Palestine, 334 Becomes impa- 
tient to return to his native country, 338 His disappoint- 
ment of finding happiness, on his leturn, his father being 
dead, and divided his estate amongst his biotheis, they left the 
counti^', and he found hardly a person who knew hun, 339. 
His reti eat to the happy v alley, 340 L,eaves the happy v'alJey 
with Rasselas and Nekayah, 347 

Impatiente of study, the mental disease of the present generation, 

VI 82 

Imperia, her ambition and pride, v 283 

Inch 
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Inch Keith island of accoimt of mii 20o 
Inch Kenneth 'xccount of \ui 894 Account of a remarkable 
ca\etheie 888 

Inconsistency di^tmciuisbed fiom dnewity lU *525 
Incontinence the efiett of the m the detection of \ 341 

A scheme for the detection of it proposed 3 1 1 
Independents nnd Presbyterians account of the di jnites between 
them at Oxford on the authoritj of nnnistii's \u ”00 
Indian speech of an Indian on the Lmopcan encroachments 
vii 32 j 

Indians of America considerations on their j,inntin^ theii Iinds 
to foreign nations ii 338 *1 ht h n^li h and 1 j ench both to 

be considered as robb rs quiiTcllinfi;' for the pod 340 
Indians on the coast of Bra il tlitir method of takm» ostndics 
xii 108 Accoimt of them 10<» 

Indolence the difficulty of being reformed from it m 93 
Industry, nece sarj, as well as genius to icquirc an emm ncc 
in literary pi eductions n 16a 167 
Ingratitude the peculiar ba.ene s and infamy of it vi al Ihc 
effect of gicat dejmiilj of mmd >1 
Injuries thcfoignenc s of them ncce.sin to lnppinc« \i ”00 
When easiest to be pnctisul 261 The motnesto encounge 
It ”61 

Innocence the givat prcrogitnc of this excellent qinbti i\ -fSi 
Interest the intluence of it upon the resolutions and actions of 
life 11 ”u0 A destrojcroffrendslnp mi 90 
Tnierary account of mu lOa 

Inierness accoimt of mu 233 Account of the castle of Mic 
beth 23J 

Jocularity must be caught at a puticular point ni 4 
John Ktnv ob eii itions on ShaUpearcs phj of ii 149 
Johnson Ins Tour to the ft estern Islands See Hebrides 
Johnson Dr hfe of i 1 Is ]irc ented with the freedom of Abcr 
deen vni 22” Conceiicd the fiist thought of the Journey 
to the Hebi ides whd-it rcstingby thcsidc of a riier m theHujIi 
lands 2al Hi» oj nnon ot the authenticit) of the p6cms of 
0 nn ool Select letters ot from Mrs Piozzi collection 
Ml Sal Seket pi ajeis and meditations 441 Prajorsand 
devotional cxeiciscs 449 

Johnson Mi (of the Lay Monastery) his character x 210 
Mrs bee Stella 
Iona account of viii 390 

Jonson B n made his own plots xx 330 Characterized as a 
writer of plavs S44 

Jorlin Mr ^sist* Pope m the notes to the Ifiad xi 81 
Journal of a senior fellow of a coDege vn 139 Of a scholar 
267 

/ourney into Devon lure cxa^eratingly related \ii 198 
Ireland maj date its nches and prosperity from the patronage of 
Dean Swift \i 87 
Irene a traged) i 223 

7ron^ every where to be found vxi 146 More valuable for the 

use 
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use of man than gold, ItG Nccc'^saiics of life plentiful as 
non^ supcifluitias '^c.nce a,i gold, UP 
Jiihmi Port, account of the inhabitants of, mi 113 
JjiUus Caviar, obseivations on Shaksjieai c’s tiagedy ol, n ,*214 
Junius, his iviitings chaiactcii/cd, MU 1*20 
Junius (the Gramniainn), account of his nntmg«, ii 30 
Justice, the mcasuio of it picscnbrd to us, clcai and roinpichen- 
sne, 1 GO A sliict icgnitl to it ought to legul ite tlie distri- 
butions ofmcic\j G1 The cvcici=c of it should be softened 
by pnidcnce and lenitj, 271 I u^t impelled by iniusliec, 
Ml 3oS. State of the adininistiatioii of, in the lfebiidc'5, mu 
319 

Juvenal, Satire III imitated, in London, a poem, i 191 Sa- 
tire X. mutated, in the Vanity ol Hum m \Vishcs, i 207 


K 

Kail, account of that plant, mu 234 

Kelp, account of the manulactutc of, in Ski, mii 304 

King, Iltlliam, Ins life, \ 31 Bom in London, I6G3, and 
allied to Claicndon, 31 Scholai at Westminstei , and elected 
to Christ-Chuich, 31 TVas said to have lead oici and made 
Ills lemaiks onnioie than 22,000 books and I\1SS befoiehe 
Mas of eight ycais standing, 31 Took his JIastei’s degieeas 
Gland Compoundei, 31 Admitted Adiocate at Doctoi’s Coni- 
poundci, 32 Wiote a confutation of Vmi lias’s Account of 
Wicklifie, 32 rianshtes sevcial boo^vs fiom thcFiench, 32 
Ansivers Moles.voith’s Account of Dcnmaik, 32 hlnigled in 
the contioieisy between Boile and Benticv, 32 In 1699, 
avrites A Jouiney to London, 32 Salnizes bn Hans Sloanc 
in the Transactioneei, 32 Sigikilizes himself in the defence 
of the Eail of Anglesea against his lady, 33 blade Judge of 
the Admiialtj, and Keepei of iheBccoids in Bummgham’s 
Towel, 33 Finds an idle and thoughtless fi lend in Upton, 
33 Returns to London in 170S, 33 Account of Ins Moiks, 
33 Made G izetteei , Mliich he soon lesigncd, 34 Died on 
Chiistmas-day, 1712, 35 

Kings, adiantages fiom iheir being acquainted with the louci 
lines of hie, xu 22G 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Pope’s Epitaph on bun, ivith the 'Sbsitoi’s 
'ciiticisms, XI 209 

Knolles, Sn Francis, thepeeuliai excellence of Ins Histoiy of the 
Tuiks, \ 331 

Knowledge, its gi eatest impoitance, when useful to viitue and 
happiness, v 72 The desue of acquiiing it should be subsei- 
vient to some noblei pimeiple 202 The desne of it, in 
many, of feeble and transient influence, vi 223 Tliefailuies 
to which men devoted to the study of it aie peculiarly ex- 
posed, 233 Tlie difliculty in obtaining it, vii 364 The 
folly of seal clung for it infoxCign languages, and neglecting 
our onn, 365 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge of onnehes ite groat use and importance i\ loS 
The indi cretions and di‘«adiantagcs winch anse from the ne 
gleet of It 153 Necc3<!arj to presene us from enmes 

Ts well as follie^ 131 Promot«lby scenes of adversitj ISC 
Knowledge, Tree of metaphysically described ik 24 


L 

JuABOXJR and Pest the parents of health and \igour i\ 218 
Tlie neccssitj of it considered \ui 40 
Ladies manj of their mdi crcticn.! and errors arise from unac 
quaintance with th(.mseUcs iv ICI Some of their apjno 
pnate iirtncs related \ IfS Several of their degrading 
qualities described in the characters of Perorula Misothea and 
Sophronia 2GS The follj of rendenog themselves cheap v iri 
Lady unforluiate on whom Pope wrote verses stoiy of \i 69 
Lairds tn Skij described viu 309 
1 andsdown Lord See GraniUle George 
Language a plan for a societj for the refomation formed by 
the Eat 1 of Ro common assisted b) Dn den ix 214 The plan 
revived b) Dr Svnft 21o The probable consequences of such 
a society 21C Jlemaiks on Ihcpuntj and propnety of it 
VI 1C5- The piogie s of'vir^J TliermpossiDilit^f re 
ducing it to a fixed stand ird ii J2 Eermcment in obtained 
only fiom books vui 349 

7 oity the general dread of the Kst vii 408 Rellections on the 
use to b$ made of the last of any human action 409 
Latrona her charactei vi 217 

Lajd Abp account of a dispute between him and Chcjmel \ji 
193 

laudtr Uilliam Lcttei from to Mr Douglas vviitten by Johnson 
vui 9 

Laurence Th M D ad cum filium peregre agentem desidcrio 
mmis triisti peisequereter i 372 
7 ay Monastcrij account of a periodical papei pf that name pub 
h hed as a equel to the Spectator x 209 
lAiziness commonlj a-^ociated with timiditj v 40^^ 

Lear Kin<' ob ervations on Shakspeares tngedv of ii 218 
Learned Men their comjilaints of ill treatment and neglected 
merit examined v 30 The neglect of some occasioned by 
their owai inconsistency of conduct 38 Such 'become objects 
of just contempt who by their writing's educe others to v ice 
41 Bj various actions exposed to contempt 4'’0 Their 
condescension and iflabihty sources of great esteem 422 A.d 
vantages from then living in ocieties m 133 
Learning Sir E Blackmore a opinion of x 2*^0 Eminence in 
not to be obtained without labour iv 139 The pos ession of 
applau e on that account a precarious tenuie 140 Its 
origin and excellence 144 MTierem it differs from wat 
145 The mutual advantages from an union wath wit, 145 
The proper business of youth v 033 Degraded by promis 

cuous 
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ouous and indecent dedications, 413 Wieicin theclnefait 
consists, 4 IS Litci-ary eminence not to be acquued fiom the 
stud} of books, M 86 Adianccd b} adheiing to a settled 
plan, vii 266 Sometimes ini})io\ed by accident, 266 Ob- 
structions to, 37 5 Not confined to time or place, 376 'Jlie 
adiantages of, in 197> 19& Pcisius’s opinion ot, 199. His- 
tory of a man of, 115 

Leasones, lendeied elegant bv the taste of .Shcnslone, m 279 
Lee, Nath m con]unc(ion nith Diydcn mote the Duke of Guise 
and QSdipUb, i\ S13 

Legacy-lJuntc) , his chaiactcr repic«cnted in the histoiT of Cap- 
tatoi, VI 327 

Legendary Tala, builcsque on the modern icrsificalion of, i 3“ 1. 
Lenhdiis, his history, in 1.50 

Letter’s, chaiacters not to be ei>l.iblithed fiom them, xi 156 
Leviculm, his chaiacter, \i 214 
Lciet, Dr Robeit, icises on his death, i .342 
£inr, dial aotcii/ed. Ill 135 Lie of \anity defined, 137 Ought 
to be punished at the v.lniipmg-post oi m the pillory% 140 
Liberal IS, the nit, some account of tlic dis'>giecable tieatment he 
metnith, ii 137 

Liberty of the Pra<!, i cfleetions on, \ 320 
Library of the Maiischal College, Abcidcen, account of, mu 220 
Lies, onceutlcicd, sullenly suppnited, \ 1S6 
Life, human, the tedioiisness of, to those n ho aic mersetothe 
pleasures of solitude, iv 29 'Jhe shoitness and unceitainty 
ot It should detei mine us to modci ate our passions and conti act 
oui desnes, 114 The niisciics incident to itde'-igned foi tlie 
evei CISC and impiovement of Mrtue, 209 Instinct and pas- 
sion the fust spnng-s and motnes of action in it, 313 Often 
distiesscd by' new desnes and artificial passions, which strongly 
opemte, and pioduce a\aiicc, lanity, and ambition, 314 The 
mam of it composed of small incidents, 429 The gi eat end 
of piudence is to diiect some of its pi incipal scenes, 430 The 
shortness of it not duly icgaidcd, v 3 The fragility of it 
not duly legaided, 4 Exact calculations of the lalue of it 
more useful in tiaffick than in moiality, 4 'I’he duties of it 
commensurate to its duiation, 6 Desciibed under the simili- 
tude ot the ocean, 195 The numeious dangers ^vh^ch attend 
our passage through it, 197 The gulph ot intempeiancc pc- 
cuhaily dangerous and fatal, 199 The numeious blessings 
of It to be esteemed and impiovcd as means ot happiness, 257 
A comiction of the shortness of it should lepicss oar piojects, 
and limit oui expectations, vi 147' Ot multitudes compared 
to a lotteiy, 244 The geneial plan of it should be toimed 
fromieflechons, 255 On the uncei tamty ot, mi 164 Com- 
paied to a day and a yeai, 172 Plans laid down seldom put 
in practice, exemplified in the histoiy of Omar, 402 Pos- 
sidippus’s account ot, iii 234 Metrodoius’s account of, 
235 Succession of seasons in, as repiesented by Soame Je- 
,, nyns, via 42 Theodoie’s Yision on the piogiess of, ii 454 

Life, 
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Life, choice of obscnations on m S6C The hermits dircc 
tions SCI 

Life country the busy scenes of it described in the cliaracter of 
lad^ Bustle iv Sio 

Life fashionable or modish disgraced by numerous and detest 
able follies v 29C 

Light the poetical propagation of ln. 33 
Linger Dick the story of -vn 60 

ListUssness characterized in the story of Dick Linger n! So 
Literary Property the villainy of piracy m ix 308 Ncicr 
heard of but m England 308 Stupidity tlie surest title to an 
author s wntings 309 

Literature the manufacturers of it account of their cliaracters 
VI 32 State of m Scotland from the middle of the sixteenth 
century viii 234 

Lobo Father Preface to the TVanslation of his Vojuge to Abj-s 
smta 11 821 

Lochhuy account of vat 401 
Lofty Lady her character iv 76 

London and Bristol delineated by Savage \ SS6 Happiness 
of the great on their return to Ixndon vu 322 Happiness 
of vugins going theie to try their for*une8 32’’ Their hap 
pmess generally ends m disappointment 324 A Poem in 
imitation of the Third Satire ol Jmenal i 195 
London Chronicle Prehmmaiy Discomse to it Jan 1 17o7 u 
259 Plan of that newspjj^r 260 
Longuetille Jhlliam some account of ix 184 
Lottery the life of multitudes comparcil to it \i 244 Iho 
passionate and ensnaring hopes of gam by them vii 238 239 
Most commonly visionary and fallacious "39 The imaginary 
prospects of fortuitous riches injurious to trade and the 
sources of perpetual delusion 240 241 
'' / otc metanhjsically described ix 26 In geographical poetry 
compared to travels through vanous countries "6 Desciibed 
according to the laws of augurj 27 A lover neither dead 
nor alive 32 A lovers, heart a hand grenado S3 Amis 
tress belov ed is fairer in idea than m reality 34 Meditations 
of a lover 35 Desenbed by Dryden 437 NegativeU dc 
senbed 277 Success in it most easily obtained bj indirect 
approaches iv S The vanous arts of m different ages iii • 
215 The universal agent of the stage except in Shakspeare 
11 138 The physic 1 cause of \ 216 Alan inspired to ho 
nour and gloiy by it i 321 
Xoie of Excellente natural ix 10 

Lots* Labour Lost Observations on Shakspeares comedv li 
201 

Loies Piddle written by Ctmlq when at schoool ix 3 
Lover of his Country, characterized vm 145 
Lowrh Ness account of am 236 Tvventj four mile long 
andtwo miles broad 237 Reported never to freeze 238 
Louishourg I the English and French account of the capture of 
It contrasted, vu 76 
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was twenty years of age, xi 217 
Lucas Family, all the bi others valiant, all the sisters virtuous, 
Ml 47 

Lucia, St Island of, the conduct of the French when the Enghsh 
attempted to make a settlement theie, ii 346 
Lucifer, descnbed by Com ley, ix 55 

Luxury, united with indolence produceth the most pernicious 
effects, V 217 The ^etelans of it stiongly addicted to sallies 
and excess of resentment and fuiy, v 259 Its fatal effects 
exemplified in the history of Hacho, King of Lapland, vii 382 
Lyce, aneldeily lady, lerses to, i 341 

Lycidas, wiitten by hlilton, in 1637, ix 91 Character of that 
poem, 148 

Lyttelton, George Lord, his life, xi 380 Son of Sir Thomas 
LUtelton of Hagley, Worcestershue, born 1709,380 Edu- 
cated at Eton, and removed to Christ Church, 380 An eaily 
writer both in veise and pi ose, 380 Leaies Oxford 1728, and 
travels through Fiance and Italy, 381 An opponent in pai- 
Iiament to Sir R Walpole, 381 Secietary to the Prince of 
Wales, 381 Introduces Thomson and Mallet into the suit of 
the Piince of Wales, 381 Lord of the Treasui"} 1744, 382 
Wiites observations on the conveision of St Paul, 1747, 383 
His fathei’s lettei to him on that publication, 383 Succeeds 
his father to the title of Baionet 1751, 383 Becomes Cofferer 
and Pnvy Counsellor 1754, 384 Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1755, 384 Tiav'els info Wales, 384 Patronises Archibald 
Bower, 384 Publishes Dialogues on the Dead, 384 Created 
Lord Lyttelton, 385 Stoiy of the pubhcation of his hfe of 
Heniy II 385 Account of his last illness and death 1763, by 
lus phjsician, 388 His Epitaph, 388 His poetical works 
chaiacteiized, 389 


M 

3^ACBETH, a tragedy, remarks on the iinpiopilety, as vyeli 
as eneigy of its diction, vi 166 Observations on Shak- 
speare’s tragedy, iii 68 Account of the castle of, at Inverness, 
viii 233 

Macclesfeld, Earl and Countess of, account of their divorce, x 
283 The Countess marries Col Brett, 283 Gives 50 Z to 
Savage, 295 Disappointed in her South Sea tiafiic, 295 
Continues to persecute lier son, 297 
Irlacdonald, Sir Alexander, account of his house at Armidel in 
the Isle of Sky, vm 262 Tlietiaditioh of one of his prede- 
cessors burning the inhabitants of CuUoden in a chuich, 263 
Macdonald, JIugh, account of his conspiracy against his chief to 
7 hen, in the time of James VI v’m 293 

Jiackmnon, account of his house at Coiiatachan m Sky, viii 268 
Maclean of Col, account of himself and family, vm, 355 

Maclean 



Maclean Dr of Mull 'iccount of him and his femJy viu 379 
Maclean Sir Allen account of his family via 36o 
Maclean Donald (heir of the laird of Col ) sjient a considerable 
time in Hertfordshire and Hampshire in order to acquire the 
1 nmviedge of agriculture am S297 
Macleod account of that happy family propnetors of the island 
ofllaa-ay mu ?74 Account of that family and their house 
at Dumegan 28G 

?lacleod Col of Talisker in Skj account of lus house and fa 
milj '111 296 

Macquarry account of the Clan of viii 383 
Macrae account of that Clan in the Higlilands 'uu 
Magnet the pretended and imaginary influence of it \1 341 
First discoiercd 1299 ii SGo 

Mallet David uTites part of the prologue to Sophonisba xi 
226 In conjunction mth *111001500 avntes the Masque of 
Alfrctl 2"9 His Lift 347 Of the Clan of Moegregors his 
father took the name of Malloch 347 Jamtor of the High 
School at Edinburgh 347 Tutor to the sons of the Dulce 
ofMontroc 347 'IVaicls with his pupds and on his return 
to London is introduced to persons of the highest ran! *-nd 
character 348 Uilham and Maigaret his first production 
1724^ 348 His other works 348 Gianges his name to 
Mallet 349 Becomes acquainted wth Pope 349 Wntes 
the Life of B icon prefixed to lus works 17^0 350 Under 
takes the Life of Marlborough 350 Under secretary to the 
Pnnee of ales with a pension of 200/ a year 350 In con 
junction mlh fliomson imtcs the Masque ot Alfred 3o0 
His comcfdation with Gamck on introducing his name mthe 
life of Marlborough 3j0 Dutchess of Marlborough leaves 
him 1000/ 3ol Loaies no historical labours behind him 
Sol Mustaplu acted at Drur) Lane 17S9 s>l Sells the 
<opj of Amynta and Theodore for 120/ 35'> Introduced 
to the fucndslup of Lord Cohngbmkc 3^.2 T^rd Bolm^ 
brol e leaves Iiini his viorks 3o2 Mosque of Britannia acted 
17o3 3d3 I Ivira acted 1763 3o3 Keeper ot the book of 
entries for ships in tlie jjort of London 353 IVntes a lettex 
of accusation against Admiral Byn^ under the character of a 
Plain Man for which he recci'cs a pennon 3.^3 Di J 37C0 
3o3 Cliaractcr ofhim and Ins "or^ 3^3 
Malouincs See Falkland blands 

Man a good man a telescope ot. ®8 All he ha to do is to 
lira and die 34 MhotnwcL compared with his wife who 
taisathorae 38 Characters of a cheerful and pemive man 
15.^ Lonl llocliestcrs atirc crUici-cd 207 Dnersifiedbv 
vanons tastes n 31 In the different das es have desires and 
pleasures peculiar to thcnuthcs 441 Tlieir desires more 
numerous than them attainments \ 210 Ranged under the 
two do. cs of merely animal and jea onahlebcin'^s 2"6 227 
ITicsc quahti s e\[ ix*hsi\c of their constitutional ^and habifusd 
characters ^ 6 2V The importance of eierj one m his 
\ ol \1I K K own 
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o\Mi e)es^ ^11 45 Most men stnipgle foi fame, 45 Th6 
difficulty of getting a name, 45 1 he necessity ot his being 

acquainted with himself, 105 The difficulty of such enqui- 
nes, 105 His dcsiies cncreasc with his acquisitions, 117 
Money and tunc the heaviest burthens of life, 118 Tlie similar 
condition in all situations of life, 203 Few oppoitunities of 
shewang great powers, 204 1 he ncccssitj of the enquiry', " Hhat 
have ye clone 9” 355 ^flic chai actei s of ,i rcaihng man, a ready 
man, and of an c\act man, considei eel, iM 197 Enquiiy'hovv 
far he was first created perfect, vni oG Of the islands of 
Sky described, 307 Differ ent ranks of, there, 309 Theo-* 
dore’s vision on the piogiess of the life of, ii 454 
Man and Wife, on disputes between, mi 49 
Manna, metaphj'Sicallv described, i\ 24 

Manuscripts, the propi lety of ■jilaeing them in some pubhek Ir-* 
biaiy, vii 201 The loss of Knowledge, by the loss of old h- 
braiies, lamented, 263 

Mai mo, mctaphjsical poetry bon owed fiom him, i\ 23 
Mailborough, Duke of, his life undertaken by Mallet, xi S50. 
The old Duchess leaves Mallet 1000/ as a reward for waiting 
tlie life, 351 At Mallet’s death, he left no histoncal labours, 
351 

Marlborough, Henrietta, Duchess of, her par tiality for Congreve, 
X 195. Congi ev e leaves her 10,000/ , 195 Erects a monu- 
ment to hrs memory', 195 Had his image in wax on her 
toilet, 195 Stole his picture fiom Jacob Tonson, 195 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, celebrated by Pope in his cha- 
racters of women, under the character of Atossa, xi 132 Se- 
vere reflections on her conduct, iv 84 
Marnage, the divorce of the Eail and Countess of Macclesfield 
by the Lords, considered as a bad precedent, x 263 The 
dictate of nature, and the institution of Piovadence, iv 116 
General observations concerning it, 226 The source of those 
infelicities W'hich fi equently attend that state, 1 17, 253 
so many are unsuitable, 292 Conti acts of it begun in fraud, 
dnd m disappointment, 294 The afflictions incident to it 
how to be alleviated, 291 The ofliciousness of some in pro- 
moting them censured, v 278 The folly of publishing them 
xn newspapers, vii 46 Praises on that occasion genei’aUy 
fallacious, 47. Proposal for an office foi w i iting matrimonial 
panegyiicks, 48 fXas many pains, but cehbacy no pleasures, 
< iii 374 On the happiness and unhappiness of that state, 379“ 
Early marriages characterised, 381 Misfortunes of late mar- 
riages, 384 Early marriages best pleased with then partners, 
late ones with their childien, 384 
Martin (who wrote the history of the Hebiides,) account of him, 
vui 281 

Marvel, Will, story of hrs journey into Devonshire, vn 194. 
Mason, Mi additions to Mr Temple’s chai actei of Gray, xi 371 
Masquerades, their pernicious influence and effects, xv 64 

Matter, 
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jlfflt/er considerations on the hypothesu of bj Sir I aacNcnton 
n 38-1 

iVojf Thomas superior both to Cowley and Milton m Latin 
poctn I'c 13 

^Jaypole Mm her obserrations on the imprudent conduct of her 
mother n 3 j1 

Measure for Measure observations on ShaVspcarc s comedj ii ^09 
il/cdiocri/y a quality essential to liappinessas well as \irtue ir 
.4 > 

Mclantha her elnractcr i\ 2 i5 

Vc/coni6f Lord Tusculan la Trappe sentto Dr \oung xi 
331 His I cltcr to^ounj, 331 

Melissa her character ^ 2o Her vanity excited bj a general 
%eneration 2o Bj an unexpected reduction of her fortune 
subject to \anoua mortifications 29 
jlfcluritj hi character ii 121 

Memory the peculiar c\ercisc of that faculty of the mind ii 
2 Cj Character! cd mi 175 Collection and distribution tlic 
two oflices of l 7 o Colltction the most ngrccablc part 17^ 
rhemistocles wi h to Icam thcait of forgetfulness 178 Ob 
cn-atiors on the impruicmcnt of 23S The mother of the 
Muses 29C The ncce„it) of m the acquisition of knowledge 
295 Nature seldom paring m the gifts of 295 Few exam 
tiles of enormous wonderful and gigantic mcraoji 297 
Methods of improicmcnt 298 

Menander stjleof clear and natural iii 18 Plutarch s sent! 

ment upon 23 
Mercator his hUon iii 22o 

Merchant the kno iledge necessary fora merchant ii 317 Tlie 
ncccssit) of btiwecn the manufacturer and consumer et 
phincd Mil 311 

Merchant of J enice ob crvatioos on Slnk-peare s ii 209 
Merchant Mr incompanj with Saia^c and Gregory wlicnJamc 
Smchir was raurdircd x SO^ 

Merit the comphints of the neglect of it often ill grounded iv 
378 T lie per ecutois of ical merit distinguished into laiious 
classes 1 1 24 

Merriment preconcerted cldora answers the expectation lu 
2^2 Generill) th<* efibet of chance *’33 
Merry ll'iics of fj indsor obbcnationsonbhakspcarcsconiedj » 
198 

Merton Colle e Oxford accounts of the disputes resp cting the 
Msitation of Ml 193 

Metaphysical Poetry wliat ix 19 Borrowed from Marino and 
his followers and recommended by Donne and Jonson 23 
Other successors 23 Cnlical remarks on this kind of WTit 
mg 23 

Melastasio translation of an air in the Clemcnza of i Sj 8 
Translation of tliespccch of Aquileio m the Adriano of 359 
ilfcirodom his ^.ccount of life lu '’dj 
?Jidsummcr, nn Ode i 328 

K ” il/ulsw7nj7ifr 
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Midsummer Nighi's Dream, observations on Shalcspeare’s comedy';, 
11 201 

Milbourne, Rev Mr specimen ot his cnticism on Diyden’s trans- 
lation of Viigil, iv 42^ 

Milton, John, pielace to an essay on his use and imitation of mo- 
del ns in his Paradise Lost; viii 1 Fiom whence he took the 
fiist hints of Paiadise Lost, 2 M&S called Adam Unpaia- 
dised, supposed to be the embiyo of Paiadise Lost, 3 Sub- 
sciiptions solicited foi Mis Eiiz Fostei his giand-daughter, 6 
Infeiioi both to May and Cowley in Latin Poetry, ix 13 
Life of, 84 Descended from the piopiietois of Milton, near 
Thame in Oxfoidshiie, 84 FIis giandfathei keepei of the 
foiest of Shotoier, 84 His fathei a Senvener, and eminent 
for his skill in inusick, 8-1 His mothei’s name Caston, a 
Welsh family, 85 His biothei Chiistopher knighted by King 
James, and made a Judge, 85 His sister Anne, mairiedEd- 
M aid Philips, Secondaiy m the Ciown Ofhee, who left two, 
sons John and Edwaid, ivlio were educated by the poet, 85 
Boin at his fathei ’s the Spread Eagle, in Biead-street, Lon- 
don, Dec 9, 1608, S5 Received piivate tuition undei Mr 
Young, then went to St Paul’s school, and enteied Sizar at 
Chi ist s College, Cambi idge, Feb 12,1 624, 86 At fifteen years 
of age, he veisified Psal cxiv and cvxmv 86 Wrote many 
elegies in his eighteenth year, 86 Wiote Latin verses with 
classic elegance, 37 Received coipoi-al pumslmient at Cam- 
bi idge, 87 Took his Bacheloi’s degree 1628, and Master’s 
1632, 88 Observations on his Scheme of Ediication," 89 
One of Ins objections to academical education, 89 His object 
tions to enteiing into the mmistiy, 89 After leaving the urn- 
veisiti , he spent five years u'lth his father in the oountn'^, where- 
he read the Gieek and Latin authois, 90 His Mask of Comus, 
flist acted in 1634, 91 His Lycidas, written m 1637, and 
his Arcades aboat the same time, 91 TiaieJs m 1638, 92 
Scarce any ever wiote so much, oi praised so few, 93 Paiti- 
cularly noticed at Florence, 93 Receives laiious Itahan tes- 
timomes in his faioui, 94 Returns to London, 95 In- 
stincts his nephews, J, and E Philips, and some other boys, 
95 His biographers inclined to shnnk fiom this pait of Ins 
life, 96 A schoohnastei an honest and useful employment, 
97 In education, he is said to haie pei formed wnndeis, 
97 On Sundays he instiucted his scholars in theology, 99 
His treatise on lefoiraation, published in 1641, 99 Answers 
a book of bishop Ushei’s in defence of Episcopacy, 99 Pub- 
hshes his leasons ot church government urged against prelacy, 
and two othei pamphlets on the same subject, 100 Mairies 
Mary Powel, who leaves him after one month, 102 Publishes 
seveial books on divoice, foi which he is called befoie the 
Lords, but soon dismissed, 103 Becomes an enemy to the 
Piesbyterians, 103 Pays his addi esses to a daughter of Dr 
Davis, 104 His wife asks forgiveness, and returns to him, 
104 Piiblisheshis Aieopagitica, 104 Publishes a collection 
- of 
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oF Latin and English poems 1645 JOj Takes n larger liou e 
m Barbican for his scholars IOj Grants a refuge to the re 
latjons of his ^vift lOj As a choolmastcr comjnied to a 
chamber milliner lOo Is supiioscd to ha\c had a design of 
entering into Sir W allcrs army as Adjutant General lOG 
Remoicstoa mall houac in Holbom IOC ntes m justi 
lication of the King s munler lOG M nlcs remarks on tho 
articles of peace betnecn Ormond and the Irish relicls 107 
Suspected of Iniing interpolated tin. Icon Dasihke 107 
Answers Salmasiuss Deftnsto Jtegts 103 Ilis bbndncss laid 
to tlie charge of Salmasiuss b^k 110 Ibises hi uifcm 
childbed 111 RIames \ daughter of Capt ’IV oodcock who 
also dies in childbed in the fir t )car 111 ^anous answera 
to the Defemio Poptib 109 M rates bis Defen to Se 
cunda 112 Instance of Ins flattery to Cromwell 112 Sup 
posed to haie written the declaration of the reasons for a \aar 
with Spun 114 Attempts to collect a Ixitm Dictionar) 
which is afterwards made u c of m a new edition of I ittlcton 
115 Compiles a history of England to the Conquest designs 
lus Parathsc Lost IIC Sketch of tlie original pLm IIC 
Continues to wnte m faaoiir of a Commonwealth eicn to 
‘wathm a few weeks of the Restoration 121 AttlicReston 
tion concealed hmvself in Bartholomew Close 1”2 I!is Dc 
fence burned bj the common hangman 123 His prosecution 
stopped by the intercession of Daicnnnt whose lift Milton 
had eared 123 Remoxes to Jew m Street ami Tnarnes Eh 
zabethMmshul l‘’j Is sud to haic hailan olTerof contmu 
ing m his place 12 j Accidence commenced Grammar 1C61 
12G Emplojs Llwood the quakcr to read Latin to him 12& 
Takes a hou. e m ArtiUcrj L««c 127 Wrote his Paradise 
Ixist onl) between the autumnal and vernal equinoxes 129 
Was of opinion that (he world was in its decaj ISO Ima 
gmed the climate loo cold for flight of mi gination 131 
His daughters were not taught to wute 133 Lnesunmo 
lested after the Restoration 134 Retires to Qiafont duiinj^ 
theplague 134 Tlic next jcarrclum to Bunhill fields 13^ 
A complete copy of ParadL.e Lost first seen ICGj 135 Ob 
tains a licence and ells the copy for 61 and 5l at the sale of 
1300 copies of each of the first tluxc editions 13 j Causes 
of the supposed neglect of the P iradise Lost ISC Books of 
various languages read to him by Ins daughters and friends 
138 Publishes lus hi tory of England three years after P uw 
dise Lost 139 Publishes Partdue Regained and Sampson 
Agonistes in the same year 140 Publishes lus y/rtw Loq ctc 
jilenioT InstdutiQ 1072 141 Publishes a Treatise on true 
Religion &c 141 Reprints his juvenile Poems with some 
additions 142 His last iniblication was familiar Epistles m 
tatin some academical cxerci es 142 Died Nov 10 1674 
and buned at St Giles s Cripplegate 142 A monument 
erected to his memory m Westminster Abbey by Mr Benson 
143 Hi 5 person dc enbed, 143 His domestic liabits de 

scribed, 
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Bcilbed, 144 IIis silar}, as Latin Sccrctarj', SOOZ ajear, 
145 Kcccnccl 1000/ for his Defence of tlio People, lost \ciy 
ponsidcniblc ‘^ums of monej, 145 L ft 1500/ to his Vr'ulon , 
145 Account of his g^icat Ic^aining, 115 Hh theological 
opinion';, 146 ] I is politital notions, 117 lie thought \\o- 
man ni’th' onl} for obedience, and min foi rebellion, 140 
Accoiutt of hts lannh , 140 Comus acted \jiril 5, 1750, for 
the benefit of a gnind-drughtt i of IMilton, I)i Johnson 
mote a piologuc, 150 Account of his jioetic il \\ oiks, 152 
(’haracter of his Ljtidas, 15S Character of L' Allegro and 

II Pamro'fo, 155 IMany of then ini u:c>5 honov.ed horn 
Bmton s Anatomj ofMelanchoh, 157 M.e'-k ot Comus cha- 
racterised, 158 His ‘■onnets charictcri'cd, li'iO Ilia Para- 
dise Lost chaiactciiscd, 160 His Paa ad I'-c llegained charac- 
terised, 1/8 Ills Sampson A!;onislrs cbaiactciiscd, 1/8 
Philips s Paiod\ on him iharactcris d, ''100 IPs P.iiadisc 
Lost becomes popul ir thunigh Addison's it marks, x 138 
Ilcinaiks on his \ deification, \ 01, 105 'i lie xiccuhaiitj of 
it, evbeiein it consists, 106 He fonned liis sclieme of it up- 
on the models of Giccee and Rome, 115 Ciitical lemarlvS 
on his Sampson Agonistcs, a tmgcdj % 431, 417 

Mince Pics and Plumb PorudgCy animosities excited by the use 
of, i\ 107 

Mind, the pioductipns of, piocccd step bj step, m 9 Ihe 
ficest pait of man, 32 The tiiinquilhtj of it, fiom uhat 
sources gcncially dcined, ii 33 Its extensne powers dis- 
plajcd, 26G The use and pi ogress of its dl^posltlons and 
faculties, 1 65 Shewn in the giadations fiom pleasure to 
ambition and aiaricc, 68 The medicines most suitable to its 
distempers, often unplea^ing to the taste, 117 
3Iincs, alone, not the soui cc of wealth, n 450 Withqutagii- 
cultuie, must be exhausted foi the pui chase of bicad, 451 
Minim, Dicli, his histoiy, vii 239 Used the company of the 
lowei players, 239 His opinion ol many of the jiocts, 240 
Becomes a cntick, 242 Forms a plan foi an academy of 
ciiticism, 244 Presides in a ciitical society, 245 His ad- 
vice to a student, 247 

Minister'!, account of the disputes between the Independents 
and Presbytei lans on the authoiily of, iv 510 
Misanthrope, of Molicrc, a complete charactci , lu 21 
J^isella, hei affecting narrative of hei being betrayed by the 
treacheiy of her uncle, and the fatal influence of it on hei 
^^tue and happiness, v 175 181 
Misellus, his account of his commencing an author, iv 103 
Misery, how increased by compai ison With happiness, m 245 
Miseries of the H’oild, the knowdedge of, neceasaiy to happiness, 

III 309 J It 

Misesapehis, the events lylnch discouraged him fi om engaging in 
trade, v 288, His appealing in the character of a w'lt, 336 
Misocolax, his cpnsure ot the practice of giving unmerited piaise, 

V 355 

Misotliea^ 
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Misothen licr fon*Incj* for ilt jmtatton r 2C9 
^Jutu Dtck ht5 luston vii 'il5 
Mtltssa her conduct in n nnmul lift dcicnbed i\ 230 
Vodenrt Duke (f tnn-Ution of ft distich on hu running a^ray 
from ft comet ! 3jr 
^loderalion man of hb cliamcter ti 2<* 

3Iol(s^corth Ins account of Duimurk answered Dr King 

X S" 

j^fonoitici hre con-i(ler*'t»on5 on ni -tuf 
Monboddo Lortt \i itcd b Dr Iflhmon sin 216 
Vont'j no man canbe born a loicr of i! \i 1-»1 Enqmr) into 
thesalucof in ‘‘colhnd about "00 scars ngo sin 220 
Jfoney J^tidert ihrir sde practices ctposctl in 12-1 
Jilonl^tgue l^dj Vary HvrtUv Saiagca fliftcrr of her jn the 
dedication to Ins mi'Ctllam of |toctns \ 303 
Jt/oTilroie account of mu 21^ 

Morad his hision m 2ay llis dung cliargc to hu eon Abou 
zaid 269 

Vorahhj in^iuincs relating to it aastl) prrfLrabli to ph)’sic:i! 
contemplations ii 1«>7 Hits truth illuairatnl in the cha 
ncter orCchdii lu7 llic ancient jotLs sirj exceptionable 
tcftcbtrsofit 168 

Itonn i-eicu Ins lift translatci! from the I b) lontenrllc 
x« ICO Horn at Mens lOJ.* ICO Anphts to the etud) of 
botany iro Studied philo*opb} at rans ICl Studies 
jihviick and confinis lnmM.lf to ft njjUncn of bread svatur 
and fruit ICl Admitted Doctor of l’)i)sick lOC" 101 
Ph)sict.an to the Hotel Dili! 10" I ti)sirun to the Mad do 
Gulc uho at her death leases him a |>cnsion of 2000 hires 
1C3 IKtircs to &t \ictor 1C3 A otiatc botanist of the 
ILojal Acadimy 1G99 1C3 1‘cnsionar) of the Umal Aca 
dcmi ICC l)ieill7H 1C7 He kept u journal of the s\ea 
thcr for forty ) cars 1 GG 

^forTote Demetrius b speech on the cxi»ccta(lo!i of i ®6J 
iMarlalily the due eonsidcnlion ofn a proper me-ms of parent 
ingourmicxj md jiromoiing our Kijijiiness n liu 
Mulher their grcalei crucUj m dutrcssini, their ofrspnnj, than 
m munltnng It \ 313 

Jifounlains on the rncasuament of the heit,hl of sid 248 Ad 
s intag«*3 of trasclhni, ttiniiigli mmtntumous and barren coim 
tries 2 0 iMoiinlamous countries generilly contain llio 
oldest inh ibitants Contain inlubilanls moa barbarous 

than maritime jiarla 2ja Mountaincci's nre varlikc nnd 
thievish 2 j7 

Muck. I$land account of sui 289 
Midi hie account of vni 076 

Murray Lady Sophia celebrated b) Mailer under the name of 
Amorct ix. 333 

Myrtdla her account of the cliaraetcr and hcliaviour of Ilavia 
V 78 

Muses, memory the mother of, \il 29C 


il/uric/r. 
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Mustek, the pleasuie of ladies, in attending musical peifonn- 
ances, vu 68 

Mysargyrus, Ins histoiy, in 109, 123 History of Ins compa- 
nions in the Fleet piispn, 141, 155, 


N 

Nairn, account of, vni 232 

Narration, historical, the difficulty of this land of wilting illus- 
tiated, V 528 

Nature, the contemplation of its works, fitted to afford pleasure 
and instruction,'' IV 30 It fuimshes a source of pioper ma- 
tenals foi reflection fiom the Objects about us, and disco veis 
new reasons for adoiing the sovereign Author of the unueise 
30. By enlarging our cmiosity aftei the woilcs of nature we 
multiply the inlets of happiness, 32 
Nation, its state to be discovered by the manneis of the common 
people, wii 228 

Natural History, difficulties in wilting on that subject, vu 220. 
Nature, no danger of her being exhausted, vu 10 
Naval dominion, its oiigin, ii 351. 

Navigation, no tradition of, befoie Noah’s Aik, ii 264 Slow 
progress of, foi two centuiies aftei the discoveiy of the com- 
pass, 265 Don Heniy, son of John I King of Poitugal, 
the first who formed the design of making new discoveiies 
about 1410, 265 Short account of discoveries made under 
the direction of Don Henry, 266 Shoit account of the pro- 
gress of other discoienes, 276 
Neale, Edmund, known by the name of Smith See Smith 
Necessaries, and superfluities of life consideied, vh 147 
Needle-work, the folly of confimng giils wffiolly to it, vu 50 
Negligence, the power of it stiengthened by small indulgcncies, 

VI S54 

Nelson, Robert, anecdote of him, iii 287 
Neutiality, a prisonei may pi omise to observe it, i\ 11 
News, on the fond appetite foi, iv 387 

Neivspapers, account of the Mercuiius Auheus, Meicumis 
Rusticus, and Meicurius Civicus, x 86 Account of 
L’Estrange’s Obseivator, and Lesley’s Rehearsal, 86 The 
advantage of, to idlers, vu 25 Contribute to the knowledge 
of the commpn people, 26 Directions for spinning out news, 

27 The amazing inciease of, 119 Descnption of a news- 
wnter, by Sii Henry Wotton, 119 Qualifications of a news- ' 
writer, 119 On the increase of i^dvei tisements, 159 
New^Scotland, the first plan of establishing a colony there, ii. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Pope’s Epitaph intended foi him, with the 
Visitors criticisms, >^1 214 Obseivations on his character, ii. 
328 An Epitaph lecommended foi him, 328 Re^'iewofliis 

four 
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four Letters to Dr Bentlej containing some arguments m 
proof of a Deity 384 
i^ight described by Dr Donne ix ST" 

Nitella her excessive nicety freely censutcd r 281 
Notr M le short account of vn 192 

Aomire de Dios account of Drake » expedition against it, xii 
67 

Aot/ung criticism on LordRochesterspoem on i\ 204 Poema 
J Pa-^eratii de Niliilo 208 

Novelty the strong propensity of the human mmd towards it v 
54 Hence we grow wcarj of uniformity 55 An eminent 
source of pleasing gratification 409 The charms of it 
tran itoty however endearing the posse sion \i 191 In 
writers considered ix ?7 

Jiouradin the merchant of Samarchand Ins dying atldress to his 
son Alfu mouhn v 314 

Au'^acu/us his mean and absurd character delineated v ”08 
Ifugent Dr account of his translation of the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini 11 2oO 


O 

^OSSCI/RIIT in vvriting often the effect of haste vi 173 
Obidah his journey of a day an instructive desaiption of hu 
man life iv 412 

Old age Its best pleasures drawn from a review of a virtuous 
life IV 208 By what means it becomes entitled to venera 
tion 323 The peculiar vices of It dewcnbed 324 Thenu 
merous infelicities which attend it 486 Wealtli only an 
imaginary support of it 4*6 Piety the only proper and ade 
quate relief and best provision against the infirmities and dis 
tresses of that season 440 Is pccuharly given to piocrasti 
nation v 2 

Oldfield Mis allows Savage 501 a year during her life x 296 
Celebrated in the Jf anderer for her beauty 295 
OldisicoTth with Broome and Ozell translate the Iliad \i 50 
Omar (the son of Hassan) liishistoiy vu 401 
Opera the Italian an exotick and irrational entertainment x 
143 

Opinion 1 always independent ui 32 

Opinions formed in solitude liable to error \i ^0 Causes of 
thevanet} of considered 111 2o'’ 

Oppression domestick the terror and distress rf it v 48 The 
difficulty of preventing it in governments m 321 
Opulence visionary the folly of v 15 
Oratory practi-ed by the English con idered vu 361 
Order for Merit instituted in Prussia xu 230 
Orthographu difficulties in settling it u 10 
prtogrul of Basra, his bistorj vii u93 Resolves to gam riches by 

silent 
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silent profit, and pei severing industry, 394. Docs not find 
happiness in nches, 395 

Ossim, Di Johnson’s opinion of the authenticity of the poems 
of, viii S52 

Ostig in Slaj, account of, vni 299 Miserable state of agricul- 
tme there, SOI 

Ostriches, the Indian method of taking them, mi lOS 
Othello, obseivations on Shakspeaies play of, u 22^ 

Otway, Thomas, life of, ix 223 Son of Humphry Otway, R-cc- 
toi of Woolbeding, born atTiottin in Sussex, MaichS, 1651, 
223 Educated at Winchester school, and Fellow Commoner 
of Christ Church, 1669, 223 Commences Playei, m which 
he fads, 223 Writes the tiagcdy of Akibiades, 1675, 224 
Translates “ Titus and Berenife,” and the Cheats of Scapin, 
1677, 224 Writes Friendship in Fashion m 16/8, 224 
Enteis into the army as Coi net, but soon quits it, 225 His 
Don Cailos, said to have been acted foi tlmlj nights succes- 
sively, 226 His Oiphan, exhibited 1680, 226 Historj and 
Fall of Cams hlarius, xn the same jear, 226 The Soldier’s 
Foitune published 1683, 226 Venice Pieserved pubhshed 
1685, 226 Died April 14, 1685, 227 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, account of Sav age’s tiagcdy, x 298 
Ovid, the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, translated by Pope, xi. 
58 

Ozell,' Mr with Oldiswoith and Broome, translated the Iliad, 

XI 60. 


P 

Page, Judge, his speech to the jury on the trial of Savage, x' 
308 Savage revenges the insolence and partiality by a satire 
on the Judge, 315 Story of his sendmg to Pope lespecting 
the filling up a blank with his name, xi 192 
Pam, enquiiy into the distinction between it and pleasure, vin 
24 

Painting, positions respecting minature and cupola painting, ix 
306 The parallel of, with poetiy, vu 134. The fondness 
of the English to then own poi traits, 17 S Advantages of 
histoiical pictuies, 179 Actions not momentary cannot be 
piopeily lepresented m a picture, 180- Pioper and impioper 
subjects considered, ISO To be a connoisseui lathei than a 
cntick, lecommended, 305 On mutating natme, 317 Dif- 
feient schools not to be united, 318 Obseivations on the 
Dutch and Italian styles, 318 Obseiwations on the style of 
Michael Angelo, 319 Moie euthusiam recommended to pain- 
ters, 319 Attending to accidental discriminations, IS to de- 
viate from the line of beauty, 334 
Pamp/ikfs, histoiy of then oi igm and progress, u 240 
Papiliiis, his account of the ingredients necessary to form a wit, 
vi 4. 
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Paradis X^ost designed by Milton ix 116 Sketch of the on 
ginal plan 1 16 The uncertainty from whence he took the 
plan 124 Mntten only betucen the autumnal and \ernal 
equinoxes \'^7 ChicU> coinpo ed m the lught and the mom 
jngs 132 A complete copy first l6Ga 13o Obtains a 
licence and sells tlie copy for and 5/ more at the sale of 1300 
copits of each of the thite first editions 13 j Finst edition 
lG6r second 1674 third 16/8 1^6 Cliaractenzed 162 
Paradise Regained clnractcnzcd ix 178 
Parallels o i illuatriting things \n 134 
Parents olj-enations on the badbchaiiour of vu 167 E\cm 
plihed in the ‘story of P rdiU 16S 
Parhamri of Liigland tlic right of punishing its nun members 
as^crtixl >111 63 V man ittaintcd of felony cannot sit in 
Pirliora rt, 70 Procecdinga on the expulsion of Mr Wilkes 
con itlered 71 On their declaring IMr Luttrel elected 72 
Considerations on the re election of persons «ho have ac 
cepted of places and pensions 77 Djlfercnce between tlicir 
vote and a law explained 79 Progress of petitions to 87 
Faxourers for a dissolution alira)s to be found 90 Persons 
proper to be cl cted rcpresentaliria 112 llic power of over 
the Amencans considered 172 

2 arnell Thomas his life b) Goldsmith x 4D Descended from 
a Cheshire famiK born at Dubhn 1670 50 Educated at 
Dublin universilv oO Archdeacon of Cloghcr 170a 60 
Married Anne Minchm wO Joins thcl ones in the lattci end 
of Queen Annes reign aO Becomes too fond of the bottle 
61 Died July 1717 in his way to IicUnd 51 Character 
ofhu works ^ Wrote the life of Homei pixBxcd to Popes 
translation of the Iliad \i 81 His poems published by Pope 
in 1721 10« 

Passeratius Jo poeraa ad Emeum Mcmroium ix 20S 
Passion the ruling theoiv of \i 130 

Passions pereons undci the predominant influence of them ex 
ccedinj,lj ofitnsue to others iv 66 Natural and adscilitious 
strong motwes of action 314 315 Lxcited by sjrapathy 
443 

Pastorals generally the first productions of a poet xi 170 
Pastoral Poetry the progress of \i 2^3 
Pai<orafXi/c a glimp e of (lie stateof happinc s m m 357 
Pastor Fido specimen of Wallers translation of ix 280 
Patience the usefulness of it in alienating the miseries of human 
life IV 209 Motiies to the exercise of patience and submis 
Sion under the severest aflhctions, 212 ”13 
Patriot addressed totheelcctorsofGrcatBritan[1774] >ui 142 
Characterized 143 No claim to tliat character from an acn 
inonious and unremitting opposition to the Court 143 llie 
true lover of his country 14o Marks of a man not bemg a 
l^tnot 149 

Patriotism no man can be bom a loicr of his country xi 131 
P<ztr^(l^^^ their conduct considered and reprobated \iii 126 140 

Patrons 
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Patrons, their avarricc of praise and flattery, v 217 Often cor- 
nipted by aiarice, and deluded by credulity, \i 118 
PaulV Pope, account of thcquanel between him and the Ve- 
netians, Ml 7 
Paul, Father Sec Sarpi 

Pauses, thtu influence on the liarmony of poetical measures, v 

nr 

Payne's Tables of Interest, preface to, in 104 
Peat, account of the natuie ot that fuel, ui 331 
Pedantry, the persons to whom the censures of it may be justly 
apphed, vi 195 The fear of it often pioduces it, 198 
Peevishness, a species of depravity, disgusting; and offensive, v. 
19 Sometimes the effect of distemper oi affliction, 20, 21 
E\emplified in the charactci of Tetri ca, 20, 21 Persons of 
this tempei the souices of peculiar affliction to their depen- 
dants, 261 The fatal effects of, 261 A due attention to the 
dignity of human nature a proper pieservative and leraedy 
against this nee of narrow minds, 263 
Peiresc, the fate of his MSS vai 260 

Pekuah, lady, is earned off by Arabs, iii 393 Tlie Pnneess 
Nekeyah’s sonow for the loss of, 394 She is recoveied fiom 
the Aiabs, 403 Her adventures amongst the Arabs, 404 
Pensive man, characterized, ix 155 
Pepys Island See Falkland's Islands 
Perdita, her story, vii 168 

Perfection in composition, the effect of attenbon and diligence, 
V 170 The methods by which the anbents attained to an 
eminence therein, 171 

Penander, his opinion of the importance of resbaming anger, iv, 
66 

Periodical Essays, the difficulbes of caiTying biem on, vii 1 
The advantages of wnting in, 7 New ones undei the same 
disadvantages as new plays, 9 

Perseverance, its resistless force and excellence, iv 279 In m- 
tellectual pursmts necessaiy to eminence in learning and judg- 
ment, v”^ 419 The advantages of, iii 344 
Persians, their contempt foi men who violated the laws of se- 
ciecy, IV 81 

Persian Tales, translated by Ambi ose Philips, xi 250. 

Peisius, his opinion of learning, m 199 
Pertinax, his skill in disputabon, v 152 

Petitions, then progress, viu 87 ^By whom genei ally supported, 
88 ^ 
Petrarch, his fame filled the world with amorous ditties, ix 6 
Philips, Ambrose, his life, xi 249 Educated at St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 249 Published his Pastoials before 1708, 
249 A zealous Whig, 249 Translates the Persian Tales for 
Tonson, 250 Wiites the Distressed Motiiei, and translates 
Hacine’s Andiomache, 250 The Epilogue to Adiomache 
wiitten by Budgel, 251, The malevolence between hun and 

Pope, 
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Pope 254 Commissioner of tbe Lotten 17 IT" and made 
Justice of the Peace 2jo U'htea the Bnton aTragedy 
nnd also Humphrey Duke of Gloucester ”56 Undertakes 
a p nodical publication called the Free Thinker 256 Ap 
pointed Secrclaiy to Boulter Pnmate of Ireland 2oC Clioscn 
to represent the county of Armagh 207 " Secrctaiy to the 
Lord Chancellor and Judge of the Prerogatne Court 2o7 
llcturnstol^ndon 174S and died 174£> 258 His character 
203 His works characteriied 2o8 

Philips Claude an itinerant musician lines on i 344 

Philips John his life ix 29t BomatBampton Oxford hire 
Dec 30 1676 294 Son of Dr Stephen Philips 'Vrchdeacon 
of Salop 291 Educated at Winchester where he distin 
guished himself by the su|enoritj of his cxereises 294 Be 
came acquainted with the poets xery early 29 j Entered at 
Oxford 1694 29 Intended for the study of Pliysick and 
studied particularlyNaturil History 2Da \\ rote his Splendid 
ShiUing 1703 29 j Blenheim 170 j Cider 1706 Began 
Ills Last Day 296 Died Feb 15 1703 and buried in Here 
ford Cathe^l 296 His Epitaph nt Htreford ”97 A mo 
nuraent erected to Ins memory in llestminstcr Abbey by Sir 
Sunon Harcourt ivith the m cription by Dr Atterbury 297 
His character 298 Character of his works 299 Aeopycr 
of the style of hlilton 299 Account of him by Edmund 
Smith 302 Account of his family and brothers 304 C!ia 
racter of tus works SOj Note on Smiths account of him 

slo 

Philips John and Ldicard (nephews of Milton) some account of 
them i\ 8a 

Philips Mrs her opinion of some of the WTihngs of Lortl lias 
common ix 221 Her Pompey brought on the Irish Stage 
2”1 

I htlomides his reflections on the excellence and utility of good 
humour i 7 

Philolryphus his character i\ 2o5 

PhyncJc mathciiiaticks recommended m the cience ofPhy’sick 
byBoerliaic xu 26 

Physicians a pleasing character of x 5 Proceedings on a 
pLan for attending thv. poor gratis 5o In a great city the 
mere plaything of foitunc xi 3o8 Ha^etlie second claim 
of benefit to mankind xu ”2 

Ptcus Mtrandula bis Epitaph ii 329 

Pjl‘n-images enquired into lu 33*i 

Pindar ob eiaations on tbcpoetiy of ix ol His odes diaco* 
vered to bergularby Congreie x 201 ^\ests translation 
charactenzed xi 261 

Ptozzt Mrs select letters of Dr Johnson from the collection of 
xu 331 

Put Ckrislopher hia life xi 217 Son pf a Phvsician at Bland 
ford born 1699 217 Fntered a cholar at ’ll inchester Col 

lege 
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lege, 1714, removed to New College, 171^,217 Translate-^ 
Lvicnn befoie he v\as twenty vears of age, 217 Pie^entcd to 
the Rectory of Pjinpcin, Dorsetshire, 218 '^1 ranslatcs Vida’s 

Alt of Pocli'), 218 Translates the jEncid, 218 Died 1743, 
and his Ejiitaph, 220 

Plagtarivn, not to he changed upon authors merely for similarity 
of sentiment, iii 213 A charge often unpistly urged to the 
picjudicc of some authors, v i 1-1 Some instances of the tmtli 
of this icmark with regard to come of the classic wnteis, 14 
PlantationSj considciations on, vni 380 

Plaijs acted in the Universities hcforc Kings and Queens, ix 89 
Playei , lequisites to fonu a good one, i\ 224 
Pleasing others, the art of it a pleasing acquisition, v 209 Its 
excellencj should engage us to cultivate it in proportion to its 
usefulness, 210 

Pleasure, the mind comipted and dehaced h\ the pursuit of im- 
moral, IV 2SG The giatification of sensual, volatile, v 42 
The fiital rock in the ocean of life, 42 The variation of, vvitli 
the seasons, 339 Of contemplation and virtue preferahle to 
that of the senses 343 The essence of, consists in choice, 
406 Sensitive and animal, dci-ve then agiceahlencss fiom 
novelty, 409 The danger of pumuing the ailui cments to, un- 
law ful, vi 263 Defined, vii 232 Knqiuiy into the dutinc- 
tion hetween it and pain, \ 200 On the pleasure arising 

fiom pit'<, 204 Tlie pleasure on seeing a tragedy repre- 
sented, 204 The pleasure arising from the imitativ c arts con- 
sidered, 206 

Pleasures of mankind, geneiully counterfeit, vii 68 Seldom 
such as they appear to otheis, 68 Of ladies at a musical per- 
formance, 68 

Pleasures of the Town, icmarks on, iv 296 
Plenty, Petei, his comjilaint of his wife’s buying bargains, vu 138 
Plutarch, sentiment of, upon Aristophanes and IMcnandcr, iii 23 
Poemata, Messia, i 360 Jan 20, 21, 1773, 364 Dec 25, 1779 
364 In Lecto, die Passionis, Api 13, 1781, 365 In Lecto, 
Dec 25, 1782, 365 Nocte intei 16 & 17 Junii, 1783, 365 
Cal Jan. in lecto, antclucem, 1784, 366 Jan 18, 1784,366 
Feb 27, 1784, 367 Chiistianus peifectus, 367 Jejumum & 
cibus, 369 Ad Urbanum, 369 Ini ivum a mola Stoana Lich- 
feldiaa dilHuentem, 370 rvw0» Zc»v%y, 370 Ad Th Lauience, 
M D cum filmm peregre agentem dcsiderio nimis tristi pro- 
sequeretui, 372 In Theatio, Maxell 8, 1771, 373 Insula 
Kennethi intei Hebiidas, 374 Skia, 375 Ode de Skia in- 
sula, 375 Spes, 376 Versus, collaii caprae dommi Banks 
msciibendi, 377 Ad foeimnam quandam genei osam quax liber- 
tatis causal in Sermone patrocinata fuei at, 377 Jactura tem- 
poiis, 377 E»5 378 Etj TO T»ij weji tS/ 

Aiviygos, 378 In Ehza enigma, 378 Latin veisions of four 
collects m the Liturgy, 379 Psalmus exvn 380 Latin vei- 
sion of Busy cunous thirsty Fly,” 381 Latin version of 
tliree sentences on the monument of John of Doncastei, 381 

Tians- 
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Tran laUon oF a song m Waltons Complete Angler 
Ver*ion of popes \erses onlusOwnGrolto 383 Gmcorum 
epigramnnium \cr*mncsmctrica; 3S4 Pompen cpignmmata 
30S Fpicteti epigramma 403 I Tlicocnto 403 t Lun 
pidia Medea 403 Soptem Stales 404 Geograpliia metnca 
Templennnni Latme rctlditus 40 j 
Poet ad^cl i cmcnt to the ed tion of the Lives of the Poets of 
1783 IK 3 AlttaplnsJcal wliat 19 Cntcal remarks on 
t^s kind of writing 2t Drjdcn 8 opinion on the question 
whether a poet can judge well of his own productions * 322 
Do not jnaKe the best inrcnts cxrniphfied in Dr Young xi 
322 Ancients exceptionable teachers of morality iv 188 
Tlie forbearance due to }oung ones in 93 Tlie general 
/ knowledge necessary for iii SS** 

Poetry obsenations on occa-ional compositions ix 398 A 
simile described x llG On the neglect of poetical justice 
121 _^imiles it^oeav^cojisidcred _xi_^ 17^ That Sound 
should s«in tlie echo of the Seme coiSidefed 17C Har 
raony the end of Its measure v 117 The parallel of with 
Painting mi 134 The pa^ chaiactcnzed SOS Obsenw 
tions on aPTcctation in, 309 A dissertation on in 330 Early 
writers m possession of nature tlicir followers of art S32 
To Miss ****** on her giving the author a gold and silk 
hetworkpurse of lier own weaving i 333 ToMiss***** 
on her plajing upon (he harpsichord m a room hung with 
flower pieces of her own painting 331 fo a fnend 337 
Written at the request of a Ccntleman to whom a Lad) had 
gwen a spng of m)Tt!e 340 J incs m iidicule of certain 
poems published in 1777 3^2 Imitation ofthestjle of**** 
3o4 

Poetry Poetical devotion cannot often pLa-c ix 274 Charac 
tenzed 27«^ 

JPoetry J astoral gcnerall) the first productions of a poet xi 
170 Tlic peculiar beauties of it iv 232 The difficulty of 
succeeding m it 23 j 237 Mere nature to be pnncipally re 
garded 238 Wherein the perfection of it consists 243 
Poetry Lpick what it is ix 160 Ciilical remarks on m HO 
Poetry Lynch its origin and manner m 109 
Policy too frequently supported by tlic arts of intrigue and fraud 
V 50 

Politeness rules for estimating its advantages v 174 Its ami 
able influence on the manners 174 
PoUtian Ins poetical compositions censured for lus vanity and 
self esteem v 358 
Polyphylus his character xv 124 

Pomfret John lus life ix 28> Son of the Rev Mr Pomfret 
Jlector of L«ton 285 Educated at Cambridge 28 j Rector 
of Malden Bedfordshire 285 Obstructed in Institution to a 
valuable living from a passage in his Choice 28o Dies of 
the small pox m 1703/ aged36 Character of his poems 
286 

Pompeius^ 
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Pompeius, epigiammata, i 398 

Pontanus, Scaliger’s opinion of, iv. 20 The instructive inscilp-* 
tion on Ins tomb, iv 187 

Pope, Alexander, his account of N Rowe, v 69 With Arbuth- 
not supposed to have assisted Gay in wilting Thice Homs after 
Maiiiage, 239 His account of the ongin and success of tlie 
Beggai ’s Opera, 242 A convei sation n ith Addison on Tickell’s 
tianslation of Homer, xi 98 Fenton and Broome assist him 
in the translation of the Odyssey, xi 104. His life, 54 Boin 
in London, May 22, 1688, 54 His Father grew nch by the 
trade of a linen-draper, 54 Both Ins parents papists, 54 Of 
a tendei and delicate constitution, and of a gentle and sweet 
disposition, 55 Fi om his pleasing voice called tlie bttleNight- 
ingale, 55 Received his first education undei a Romish pnest 
in Hampshire, fioni whence be nas removed firat to Twiford, 
neai Winchester, and again to a school neai Hyde Park Cornei, 
56 Is said to have lisped in numbeis, 56 His father left off 
busmess with 20,000/ but Ining on the principal, greatly le- 
ducedit before his death, 56 At twehe jears of age, forms a 
plan foi his own education, 57 His piimaiy and pnncipal 
puipose ivas to be a poet, 57 His fust perloimancc, the Ode 
to Solitude, at twelve yeais of age, 58 Made a lersion of the 
fiist book of theThebais, at fourteen, 58 At fifteen j'cais of 
age studies Fiench and Italian, 59 Destroyed many of his 
pueiile productions, 59 At sixteen inlioduced to Sir W 
Tinmbal, winch ended in fiicndship, 60 His life, as an au- 
thoi, to be computed fiom this time, A\hen he wiote his Pas- 
toials, 60 Verses wiitten by Wycherly in his praise, 61 His 
Letteis to Mi Ciomwell, published in a i oluine of Miscellanies, 
by CuiUj 61 Eaily encouiaged by Mr Walsh, 62 Fiequents 
the company of wits, at Will’s Coffee-house, 62 His Pastorals 
first published in Tonson’s Misccllan) , in 1709, 63 His Essay 
on Ciitieism wiitten 1709, and seveiclj attacked by Dennis, 63 
His Essay translated into Fiench by Hamilton, Robotham, and 
Resnel, and commented on by Warbiii ton, 67 His Messiah 
first pubhshed in the Spectator, 68 His version on the unfor- 
tunate Lady badly employed, 68 Stoiy on which the Rape 
of the Lock was founded, 69 The gi eat merit of that poem, 
70 That poem attacked by Dennis, as also the Temple of 
Fame, 72 Wiites the Epistle fiom Eloisa to Abelaid, 72 
Windsoi Foiest, 1713, 73 Wiites a Naiiative of the fienzy 
of John Dennis, 73 Account of the ironical compauson be- 
tween the Pastorals of Phihps and Pope, pubhshed in the 
Guaidian, 74 Studies the ait of painting under Jen as, 74 
Supposed to ha\e painted a picture of Betterton, 74 Pio- 
poscs a tianslation of the Ih«d, by subscription, in six quaito 
xolumes, at six guineas, 75 Sells the copv to B Lintot, 77 
Is gieatly teiiihed at the undei taking, 78 Is objected to by 
some for being too much a Tory, and by others for want of a 
sufficient knowledge of the Gieek language, 79 Greatly as- 
sisted 
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istcd bv fornier trinslatore 79 History Of the note to the 
Iliad 80 Tne life of Homer wnttea by Parnell 81 The 
Iliad took him fi^ejearsm translating 83 6o4 copies of the 

Iliad subscribed for and he gained 6330/ 4t by this work 8 " 
Sinks a considerable part of hts money foi annuities 83 Ex 
tracts from the first translation and the printed compaied 84 
Story of lus readmg the translation of the Ibad to Loid 
Halifax 92 Addison and he becojre rivals 95 Conte t 
between Pope s and Tickell a translations of the Ibad 99 His 
own account of the jealousy ot Addison 99 Purchases his 
house at Twickenham 171a lOO Forms lus grotto at 
Twickenham 101 PubUshea a quarto edition of his worl s 
m 1717 101 Loses hiS fotlier m 1717 102 The publica 
tion of the Iliad completed in 1720 103 His publications 
censured by Burnet Ducket and Denni 102 Purpo es to 
become nch by the South Sea bubble and luckily escapes 
without much loss 102 In 1721 he published the poems 
of Dr Parnell and an edition of the works of Shal spiart, 
102 Dchciences of his edition of Shakspeare exposed by 
Theobald 103 Ments of this edition of Sliakspeare 104 
Publishes proposals for a translation of the Ody* ey in five 
V olumes 5/ 5r 104 Assisted in the translation by Fenton 
and Broome 104 Examined before the Lords on the trial of 
Bp Atterbmy 104 Atterbuiy presents a Bible to Pope at 
their last interview 10a Translated onlj tw elve books of the 
Odysse) 105 Pope s translation m the British Sluoeura 105 
819 copies subscribed for and completed m 1?25 105 A 
cnticiam on the Odyss^ published by Spence 106 Esta 
biishes a friendship with Spence 106 Is visited by Voltaire, 
107 Joins with Swif in publishing three volumes of Mis 
cellames 107 Dunciad published m 1728 lOS Historyof 
theDunciad 109 Mr Pope executed m effigj by the Dunces, 
111 Publishes a poem on Taste 1731 113 Lo«e 3 his 

mother at the age of 93 115 Calls Curll before the House 
of Lords for publishing ome letters of noblemen to him 116 
Curll s account of Ins obtaining the letters 1 17 Publishes a 
volume of Letters 1737 118 Pubbshes the Fii-st Part of 
the Essay on Man 1733 121 History of the Essay on Man 
122 The E say attacked by Mr Crousaz as immoral and 
defended by Warburton 1*^3 His letter to Marburton 126 
Supposed to have been made a tool of byBobngbroke to 
spread his opinions 126 Endeavours to get his E saj on 
Man translated into Latin V*7 Lives among the gi-eat 128 
A report prevailed of Queen Caroline paying him a viait 
which did not take place 128 Mntes an Lpistle on the U e 
of Riches 1733 128 Pubbshes the Man of RosS 129 
Publishes Ills characters of Men 1734 130 Pubbshes his 
Characters of Women ISl Duchess of JIarlborougb ce 
lebrated m that poem under the character of Ato-sa IS'’ 
Published Imitations of seteralPoems of Horace 132 Such 
imitations fir t practi ed bv Oldham and Rochester 132 
■Vot Ml Li Publihes 
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Publishes Bomr of I)i Donnes Sntircs, 1*53 At open war 
■VMlh Loid Ik'nc\, i;>! Pubbslus In- hit 13t 

Nc\('i v.iote on ])oliti( ks, 1 k*! 1 iisi of the ^Icmoiia 

of Sciiblenis jAibli-liul 1>\ him, in (oniunction with S\/ift ami 
Aibuthnot, l.iG Piibhilu il tuo Mihimts of Latin Poems, 
avTiitcn by Italians, 137 Planm d a Poem, Mibsi qu( nt to his 
E'Sav on Man, but nc\(r comjiletcd u, 137 Publishes ano- 
thei book of the Dune 1 ul, 13& h at e imnee u ith Cibbci , 
139 Cclcbiatts both Cibber and Dshoine in the Dmuiad, 
141. Account of his latter end, 14} Died Ma\ 30, 1711. 
and Imncd at '1 uickonhain, 111 A monument neded to 
his nieinoiv, by tlu Bishop ol Glomidoi, 145 OiTendcd 
JjOid Ilolingbuikc by liaMiii; punted I'iOO of the PatnotKm^ 
more tlian Jxird Bulingbiol-c kneu of, and not ducoiered 
until the dc.atli of Pojie, 1 15 Ae count of a dideience betvseen 
Pope and iMi Allen, 117 Account of Pope's Pictuic of Bet- 
terton, 148 His pci'bon ilcseiibed, 119 llis diesb, 149 
IIis method of Ining .ind comci'.Umn, 150 The fnigahlj ol 
Ins domestic th natter, 153 Pioud of Ins inonc;, and the 
gi eat cst fault of his fi lends i>o\cit\, 151 Pond of enume- 
rating the gi eat men of his aequaintincc, 151 His snci il 
Mitucs, 155 His Lcttcis ap])cai piemcditatcd and aitihcial, 
157 Many of the topicks of his JxUcrs contiar\ totiuth, 
1.57 contempt of his own poctn', 157 Insensibiht} to 
censiuc and eniicism, 157 Discsiccm of kings, 158 Con- 
tempt of the uoild, Seoin of tlie great, 158 Ilis own 
impoitance, 159 Ixaincd hib pictended discontent liom 
Swilt, 159 .Sometimes w.niton m his attaclvs, and mean in 
his icticat, IGO His Mitues, libeiahta, and ndehty of friend- 
ships IGI Paid Saeage 20/ ajcai, 101 7 lie icport of a 

detamatoiy Life of Swift being found m Ins jiapeu, on cn- 
quuyap])cais gioundless, 102 J..ned and died in the icligion 
of Rome, 162 Ne\ci lost his belief of Ile\claiuin, 1G2 In 
his early life a liteiaiy ciniosiU, .ind aftei wards studied the 
living world, 102 Entertained a doiiic foi tiavdling, but 
did not gratify it, 103 His intellectual ch.uactei," Good 
fcense, 103 IIis genius, 16 J His gieat memoiY, 104 
Made Poetiy the business of his life, 104 Ncvei wioteon 
populai or temporaiy occasions, 105 Neiei published his 
•■voiks undei two jeais, lOG Compaied with Diy den, 107 
Has gi cat caie in pohfilung his w oiks, 1G7 I'lequcntl} col- 
lected his vvoiks altci publication, 108 His piose woiks 
chaiacterizeclj 169 liis p.istorals consideied, 170 B'mebor 
Foiest, 171 Temple ol Fame, 171 The Messiah, 172 
riieVeises on an unloitunate Lady, 172 Ode foi St Cecilia’s 
Day, 173 Copy of the Ode, 174 Ignorant of the piinci- 
ples, and insensible to the ctlecls of Musick, 176 His Essay 
on Criticism, 170 The Rape of the Lock, 179 Eloisa to 
Abelard, 181 The Iliad, 182 Obsei rations on the notes to 
the Iliad, 185 'Ihe Odyssey^, 186 The notes to the Odys- 
sey written by Broome, 186. The Dunciad, 186 The de- 

' sign 
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Sign of that poem 197 Hu E.'yij on Man 16S liis cliarac 
ters of Men and Women 190 His lesser poems considered 
191 The question Whether PopC was a poet ’ considered 
19 j Copy of hia Letter to Mr Hndgcs I9(> The Visitors 
Cnticisms on Po^ie s Epitaphs 199 Hu Epitaph On Charles 
Earl of Dorset 199 His TpiLiph on SirWilkim Tnim 
ball 202 His Epitaph on the Hon Sir Simon Harcourt 
”04 Hia rpiLiph on James Craggs 20 j His I pitaph 
intended for Mr Powe 206 His Epitaph intended for 
Mrs Coibet 206 His Epitaph on the Hon Rob rt Digby 
and his sister 209 Hi Epitaph on Sir Godfrcj Kncller 
209 His Epitaph on Gen Hen \\tthcrs 210 His Lpi 
taph on ElijaJi Pi-nton 211 His Epitaph on Mr Ga\ 21^ 
His epitaph intended for Sir I aac Newton 214 His Ejn 
taph on Edmund Duke of Bud mghara 21^ Writes part 
of the prologue to Sophonisbi > ””6 Fhe malc^olence 
between liim and Plulips 264'’ Remarks on liis acrsifi 
cation a 136 Fate Of the MSS ho left to Loid Boling 
broke \ii 260 Account of his edition of Sink peare ii 
173 \iew of the Contioitivj between Ciousar and War 
burton on the Es ay on Man 2o4 Crousaz s Ob trvations 
on his Opinion of the Rtiling Pusion 2^s» Of Whatever is 
IS Right CoS Hiscliaraclermcomersation \i lo2 Mes 
siah m Latin i 360 

Poperij cau cs win many persons embrace it ix 2)6 Tlie Hind 
and Panther publi lied byDrjdcn in dcRnco of I operj 360 
Lgg and Canna the only uland of the Iltbndts where that 
religion is letained mu 363 

Populaiton the flight of e^erj man n loss to the eommunitj and 
ro^cs ought rather to be made xisefnl to the socictv the) ha\t 
injmcd tlian be driven fiom it \ 2a8 Dt'C'ucd religious 
liou cs or want of them no evidence of a d crca-ing popula 
tion viu 284 

1 ertta fdaUgliter of Cato ) cliarvctcTtzcil ii 377 

Porllatid Lari of takin up for being conccincd in Waller# 
plot IX 246 Receives a letter from Wallci advising him to 
confe s which he rejects and applies to the 1 ord for redress 
247 After being examined several times b) the I^jrd , is 
admitted to bad 2 19 

Posstdippus his account of liuman life in 234 

Posthumoiu Jf orks thoughts on the publication of vn 260 

Poierttj the impiopnety of reflecting on pci-sons for it x 33^ 
The afllictive scenes of it dc cribtd iv 338 ’Ihc fears of it 
strongly excite to activity and diligence 339 Ihe foil) of 
those whose negligence and profusion involv them in the rai 
sene# of it 339 In what cases they are object of pity 340 
The disappointments attending it 176 Why Us circum 
stances aie so often regarded with contempt m \si \Mien 
bnly to be dreaded 36 ’ Ouglit not to be looV ed on as here 
ditary vni 3 » What it is and the nece ity of U consi 
dered 40 




Pouer 
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Poioer, tlie cficct of necessitj^ v. 373 

Piaxse, of seivants, -the Ingliest panegyuckof p^-iyate iirtue, iv, 
433 The pj.icticc of giving unmerited, censuied, "v 355 
Tlie excellency of that which is tiuly desen ed, 412 The in- 
tegiity and ]udg-ment with which it ought to be dispensed, 412 
The loi e of it engages in a vancty of me.ins for attaining it, 
yi 142 The general passion for it shewn, vi 300. To an 
old man an empty sound, ni 42G 
Pi fli/cr and laboui should 00 - 02101 ^ 10 , i\ 34 
Prayers by Dt Johnson, Sept 18, 1738, xii 441. April 24, 
1752, 443 May G, 1752, Maich 28, 1754, 444. Jan 23, 
1759 , 445 Maich 25, 1759, 446. Jan 1, 1770, Jan 1, 
1777 , 447 Sept 18, 1779 , 448. June 23, 17S1. Oct. 
6, 1782, 449. Dec 5, 1784, 450 
Precedent, implicit submission to it umeasonahlc, v 405 
Preceptor, (a plan of education,) preface to the, ii 291. 
Precipitation, often fatal to gi eat designs, iv 278 
Preferment-hunteis, chaiucteiized, i 209. 

Vieshytenans and Independents, account of the disputes between 
them atOxfoid, on the authonty of ministeis, xu. 188 
Prescience, advantages of, 111 288 

Prester John, great pains taken by the Portuguese for the dis- 
coi ery of lus country, 11 285 

Presumption, more easily collected than pusillanimity, iv 1G4 
Pnde, fiequently the effect of heieditaiy wealth, x 334 Gene- 
lally the source of angei, i\. C8 Charactenzed, mi 121. 
Its competition with idleness, 121 
Printing, Bli &ai age’s pecuhai attention to conectness in, x. 

326 By siibscnption, fiist tiled by Djyden’s Viigil, xi 76 
Prints, .obseiiations on the colicctois of, vu 226 
Puor, Matthcio, lus life, x 157 Of obscure 01 ignal, by some 
supposed to haie been born at Wmbuine, Dorsetshue, by 
others to have been the son of a Joiner in London, 157 
Educated foi some time at Wfcstminstci, 158 Received his 
academical education at Cambiidge, at the expense of the 
Eail of Dorset, 158 Took his Bacheloi’s degiee m 1686, 
and Ins Master’s by mandate, m, 1700^ 158 Wrote the City 
Mouse and C'ountiy Mouse, 1688, 159 Secietaiy to the 
Embassy to tlie Congiess at the Hague, 159 Gentleman of 
the Bedchambei to King William, 160 Wiote a long Odo 
on the Death of Queen Maiy, 160 Secretary to the Treaty 
of Rysiyick in 16‘)7, 160 Sccretaiy at the Court of Fiance, 
in 1698, 160 Under -secietaiy of State, 161 Wiote the 
Caraien Secular e, in 1700, 161 Membei of Pailiament for 
East Gi instead, 1701, 162 Went to Pans, with propositions 
of peace, in, 1711, 164 Recalled fiom Pans, Aug, 1715, 
166 On his leturn, taken uji and examined befoie the Pn- 
vy-Council, lb?" Remained in confinement for two yeais, 
when he was e\ce 2 Jted in Act of Giace, but soon aftei dis- 
charged, 168 Died at Wimpole, Sept 18, 1721, and buried 
at Westminstei, 170. Left 500/, for a monument, 170 Copy 

of 
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of his Epihph, ItO His character 172 Charaefer of his 
waitings 17a Described jn tlie Assembly of Cards xi 

173 

Private flees piihUc Benejiis, how fir they may sometimes prove 
so vm 51 

Procrastination the danger of ix 34 

ProdigahUj destitute Of true pleasure and the source of real and 
lasting misery iv 341 342 

Projects the folly of exposed lu 129 The folly of in genernl 

174 Projectors charactenzed "^0 The folly and wicked 
ness of those who only project flic destruction and miscrj Of 
mankind ^19 Tor the ^)od of mankind in searching out 
new powers of nature and contniing new works of art ought 
to be encouraged 222 

Proldgue at tlie opening of Druir time Theatre 1747 i 2'’0 
To the Masque of Comus, 323 To the Good natured fliart 
324 To the Word to the Wue 32G 

Pronunciation difficillties in settling it n 10 

Properanha her Icttct'on theolteraiion of Uic stvie v 228 

Prosapius hia oharacter iv 122 

Prosperity often productive of ranous infelicities m (»1 348 
Obstructs the knowledge of oursches m C2 Thedan^rof 
111 35G 

Prespero hu character n 347 

Prostitutes reflections on their mfomous and deplorable condi 
tion V 230 VI 18G In what respects objects of compassion^ 
V 232 

Proverbs ch m vcf 7 — 11 paraphra«cd i 349 

Prudence wherem its province lies v 2C4 Cliaractcnzod vai 
228 ExCmphfied m the cIiaTactcr of Sophron 223 

Prudentius tlie motives on which he contracted mairilgc i\ 
118 

Prune Mrs her treatment of Leviculus m 247 

Prussia King ^ fJAe/omcr^ characterized xii 220 Account 
of his Tall Repment 221 His disagreement with liis Son 
222 Obliges lus Son to many against his ivill 224 Died 
1740 22j 

Prussia King of fCharles PredenckJ \\i5\ife xii 220 Boi*n Jan 
24 17U 12 220 Remarkable for his disigrecment with 111* 
fither 222 Designed to fly lus country but discovered by 
his fether, himself arrested and his confident executed 223 
Obliged by his flithcr to many but Joes not consummate dur 
ing his father s life 224 Applies him«elf to study and liberal 
amusements 22o Succeeds to the Crown 1740 228 lie 
ceives his wife as Queen 2”8 Releases the hojs lAwkcd fo^ 
military service 229 Continues his correspondence uitli 
learned men 229 Governs with \ery little ministeriali si t 
ince and banishes the Pnme IVlini&ter and favourite of his 
father, 229 Grants a toleration of* Religion and Free i\!^- 
sonry 229 Institutes the Order of Merit 230 Charitable 
if not liberal, 231 Advancement of Icaining one of hts first 

cares, 
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C. 11 C 3 , 231. Revises his claim to Ilerstal and Hcrmal, 232. 
On the death of the Empcioi of Geimany, claims Silesia, 233. 
His pioceedings m the \\ai foi Silesia, 233 Mahes peace 
with the Queen of Hungaiy, on suncndcimg to liim tlie half 
of Silesia, 237 Obscnations on his Rca'^onsfoi enacting and 
icpcahng Laws, 23S Account of the Code riedenquc, 239. 
Epitome of his plan foi the Retoimation of Couits, 24Q. 
Pioceedings oi his aimy 1742 against the Austiians, 241 Is 
descited by the Fiench, 2 J8 Makes peace iMth the Empiess, 
who suiicndeis the lemnining paitof Silesia, 230. Retoiras 
his laus, and concludes a defensne .alliance with England, 251. 
Raises an anny undei pictcnce of living the empcioi in pos- 
session of Bohemia, 256 His dcclai ation of i casons for going 
to i\ar, 256 The Queen of Ilungaiy’s answei to the decla- 
ration, 260 Entci 3 Bohemia with 104,000 men, Aug 1744, 
261 Besieges and takes Prague, Sept 1714, 263 Quits 
Prague, and ictnesuith his aimy into Silesia, 266 After 
seieial engagements, enters Diesdcn as a Confjucroi, 270 
Psalmanazar, ''George, account ot him, m 206 
Public Spirit, the duty of, m tunes of dangei , mi 29 
Punch, the mixtuie used in making it, lequisite to comeisation, 
vii 135 The ingicdients of bothcompaicd, 136 
Punishmenh, capital, the scienty and frequency of them in some 
cases disapproved, v 2/2 275 Instead of hindeiing the 
commission of the cimie, they often pieient the detection of 
It, 276 

Puritans, their tenets iidiculed, i\. 197 
Puzzle, Will, his stoiy. Ml 369 
Pyiaviids, nvihit to, iii 388 

Pyramus and Tliisbe, iviitten by Cowley, when only ten ) ears of 
age, i\ 3 


Q 


Quebec, consldeiations on the establishment of popciy in 
that piovince, viii 146 

Quibble, the ill use made of it by Shalcspeai e, vii 256 
Qinch, Molly, hei complaint against hei mistiess foi only hint- 
ing at what she wants, vii 182 
Quick, Ned, ready at finding objections, vii 348 
Quin, Mr his friendship foi Thomson, xi 230 
Quincunx figures, then evcellence, xii 284 
Quuquilius, his extiavagancies in indulging an injudicious cu- 
riosity, V 68 j 


Quixote, Don, the idea of Hudibras taken from it, i\ 190 The 
chaiacteis compaied, 190 Recommended by Dr Sydenham 
to young physicians, xii. 182. 
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JIa{SA\ island of dcscnbctl tui Q74 
Jlakt the lift, of ont lu 109 1”3 

Italcif'h SirlfalUr tlit defects of las lit tOT} of the \^orl(I > 
3J0 

liambler hi4 nflcctioas tipon a rt»»a\ of hia cs_aj's m 39® 
Prxicronthi \» 14® 

Ranecr Tin liu hi tun '« 219 fnes dress the compan) of 
rakes keepings of nee hor cs andbudiiin^ but finds no hap- 
piness in nn) of them 2 O IKconr»n line g ntlcman and 
a collector of shclb Fo^mL lures a rrench cook but in nil 
di appointed QjT 

Rape of the Lock storj* on wliicli it tras fouiulcd xi C9 
itardifs tlic choice nnd stud) of them should be eubsement to 
Mrtue and the public good \ 71 73 
Rnschd hi chmeter n striking example of the sad cfllcts of m 
^atiablc as iricc \\ 249 

Rasselas Pnnccof Aijtsmta thchistor} of in SOI 
Rats none in tlic lUnds of Sk\ tin 30G 
Jlcadm^T Von cKaracitrucd «i ID* 

Readu Van chanctciued iii 107 

Jlcdjon tliL unccrum coiituiuaocc of tii 4®® Tlic importance 
of Its keeping a con tuit guard oxer the junginalion i\ 49 
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Regimen nthcr to be decreased tlian Increased as men adi-ance 
in )cai-g \ii 1C 

Register unutr'al of a new Kind to uhatusuful purjio^es it 
ma) be apphud x 215 

Regret soniitimcs both nccc? ary and useful mi ®90 
Rehearsal the tlnncttr of Il»u dc i"n«l for Dijden Lx 349 
Unttenbj Ilutkin^jham a^isud by Ihitlcr Alailin Clifford 
and Dr ‘'prat i49 Pint acted m IC71 340 Hie dialogue 
between l^xc and Honour de igiicd for the Duke of Oniioiid 
3^0 

Reid Andrew employed bj Lord Tjttciton in the punctuation 
ofhislifcOfUcnrj II \i 38^ 

Relaxation the iitcc»'>it} and u-tfulncss of it x\ith regard to 
stud) > 109 

Relinon ob crx-ations on the chantyc of in Scotland xiu 208 
A toleration printed in Dru-sia xu ®®9 Ihc pka urc and 
odianto^csof iv 28® Ils origin and txcclleiic) 284 Jho 
source of tlie noblest and most icfincd pleasmx-s ®feG Ihe 
common objections to a Wo of ich^ion grounilU“j and un 
rca'^onablc 287 Ihe u t of au tciitics and inortihaitiona 

V 2 4 The danger of women xshcii they lay it aside iii 
III Consolations to be found m i 218 

Remission of Sms the fii't and fundamental trulli of rcluion, 

V 240 

Repentance 
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Jlcpeniance, the absurdit}' of delaying it, v 5 The doctnne of 
it embaiTassed by superstitious and groundless imaginations, 
249 Unjustly confounded with penance, 249 Wheiem tine 
lepentance consists, 249. The completion and sum of it a 
real change of tempei and life, 251 
'Reputation, industry and caution necessarj to support it, \ , 3/2. 

Tainted, thegieatest calamity, vi 102 
Resentment, the effects of, more cci*tain than gratitude, x 336 
Resolution and firmness of mind, necessary to die cultiiation and 
inciease of virtue, iv 361 

Resolutions, the fallacious estimate generally made, vii 106, 
Custom commonly too strong for, lor 
Restless, Tom, short history of, vn ] 98 

Retirement, the disadi'antages of it hen indulged to excess by 
men of genius and lettem, iv 93 Rural, the motiics of 
some persons to desne it, v 410 
Retrospection on our conduct, the importance and usefulness of 
it, IV 50 

Rhodes, Isle of , story of the dragon which ravaged it, 'll! SO 
RJiodocha, hei lemarks on tlic amusements and 2 >lcasiires of the 
town, IV 296 

Richard II obsen^tions on Shakspeare’s play of, ii 205 
Richard III obsenations on Shalispeare’s play of, ii 212 
Richardson’s, Jonathan, Tjcatise on Painting, gave the first fond- 
ness of that ait to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ix 2 
Richardson, Samuel, hischaiacter of Lovelace taken from the 
Lothaiio of the Fair Penitent, x 62 Characterized as a 
waiter, 62 

Riches, the folly of puisumg them as the chief end of our being, 
IV 374 The time use of, v 319 The general desne of 
them whence it pioceeds, 3S4 The peace of life too often 
destioyed by incessant and zealous strugglmgs for them, 3S5 
The aits by wdnch thej are gained ft equcntly ineconcileable 
withviitue, 3S6 Not the cause of happiness, 'vii 248 nie 
general desue for, 292 Not so dangeious as foimerly, 292 
Hope of, more than the enjoyment, 293 IMiat it is to be 
iich, 293 Avaiice always pool, 293 Story of Tom Tiunquil, 
a iicb man, 295 Best obtained by silent piofit and mdustrj^ 
395 Not the cause ot happiness, exemphfied in the histoiy of 
Ortogaul of Basra, 395 111 effects of, i 208. 

Riches (nerediiarij) , advantages and disadvantages of, lu 247- 
Ridicule, the business of comedy, ni 4 

Riding, honours due to the lady >vho undertook to nde lOOO 
miles in 1000 hours, and pei formed it in about two thiidk of 
the time, vii 21 An equestrian statue pioposed to be erected 
to her memory, 23 Difficulties respecong a proper inscrip- 
tion, 23 

Righteousness considered, m 358 

Rio verde, trarrslatibns of- thfc two first stanzas of^ that song, i. 
354 

« Riots, 
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Riots in Tendon (17SO), description of xii 422 
Roarer hia ch'iracter m 24 

Rochester John fl^tlmot Earl ef Life iX 201 SonOfllSriry 
Earl of Rochester 201 Born Apnl 10 1S47 201 Edilcated 
at Bnrford school 201 Entered at Wftdham College, 2oi 
Travelled into France and Italy 201 Entered info the ‘ca 
service 201 Early giien to intempcnnce 202 Gentleman 
of the Bed chamber and Comptroller of Woodstock Park 

202 Mentioned by Wood as the greatest scholar of all the 
nobility 203 His faiourilc authors Boileau and Cowlej, 

203 Pursues a life of drunken gaiety 203 Beconiis ac 
quainted ivith Dr Burnet which produced a total change 
of his manners and opinions 2(fi Died at the age of thirty 
foui July 20 1080 204 His character 204 Manythiflgs 
imputed to him which he is supposed not to have written 

204 The first edition of his wor^ pnnfed the jear after his 
death Antwerp in the title page 204 Chameter of hi4 works 
203 His poem on Nothing criticised 205 His Praise of 
Satire criticised 200 His Satire igainst Man criticised 207 
Takes E Settle under his protection SoO 

Roll s Dtctionari/ of Commerce Preface to n 312 
Romances the general design of them iv 20 Tlioae of the 
former and present age compared, 2^ 

Romans their donatives rather populir tlian virtuous rn 1? 
Made no standing provision for (he needy 13 Theif history 
has lonr found emplojment for the studious and -unuse 
ment for the idle ii 375 Wien jicor robbed mankmd, 
when rich robbed one another 380 
Rome supplied by Sicily With com ii 441 Afterwards supplied 
with com fiom Africa and Egypt 44*^ 

Romeo and Juliet obsenations onShak peares play of, ii 222 
Rona account of tlie island of Tin 276 
Roscommon ff cntieorth Dillon Earl of his Iile lx 2l 1 Son of 
James Dillon Earl of Roscommon bom m Ireland 211 Edu 
cated inkorkshire at hts Uncles Lord bfrafford s 211 Sent 
to Caen to study under Bochart 212 Is said" to have had 
preternatural intelligence of his fathers death 212 The 
credit to be given to such intelligence 212 Travels info 
Italy 213 At the Restoration returns to England is made 
Captain of the Band of Pensioners and addicts himself to 
gaming 213 Goes to Ireland and made Captain of the 
Guards 214 Attacked by tliree ruffians on his return from 
the gaming table is rescued by a half pay officer to whom he 
resigns his commission in the Guards 214 Returns to Enc 
land and marries a daughter of the Earl of Burlington 214 
Forms a plan of a Society for reforming our Iinguage 214 
Purposes to retire to Rome but is attacked by the gout and 
With the assistance of a French empinck dies in 1684 and is 
buried in Westminstei AbbCT 216 His poetical cfiaiacrcr 
216 Drydens opinion of Roscommon » Ilssay on translated 
yerse 218 His Art of Poetiy praised 219 Account of his 

other 
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JtuliH}' Ptisiion, M, Cum- uV ol)-on4itions on Pojir’i ojiinion of 
It, n 255 

Jlum, .ntfoiint of the i-l ind of, mii 50 i I>nnd thtri not more 
than 2t d 4in .u n , ‘50 1 

Jiiiptrt, Prime, diutii In Adniir.d Blake into the Dilti’i, xu 11 
Aftenvards into Cm th.i"tn.i, 15 IIh licet da^frmtdb} Bi ike 
in the Iniboiu of M d.iij^.i, ‘15 
Pural rirgatice, obaci vaf ions in the pni.-c of, m 27 5 
Pural Situation, ,i sketch of its pcciilMi jile* i-urts and.ad\ant4a"c*!, 
V 403 

Buricola, his obscivations upon Ulcplc^alencc of a fond .appetite 
for ncus, i\ 3S7. 
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SaBRINUS Georgius, dc sacerdote furem consolanlc cpi^am- 
nia, \ JSO 

Sacharissa, tliat chaiacter designed by M'^allcr for I>ady Dorothea 
Sidnej, i\ 232 

Sahnasitii, cmplojed by Chailcs II to \vTitc m defence of his 
fatlier and monaichy, i\ 108. His charactci, 108 Publishes 
lus Defcnsio Kegis m 104p, 108, Answeied by Mdton, 108 
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Lca\ca a reply to Milton rvhich ^vas published by liis son, 
110 

Samson Jgomstes characterized jx 178 Critical remarks on 
the beauties and impropnctiea of that dramatick piece v 431 
Sanderson Dr Robert bishop of Lincoln his critical nicety m 
prepanng his lectures iv ISO 

Sanna^arius Ins inducements to the piscatory eclogue iv 236 
Sarpi Father Paul his life xii S Born at Venice 1552 3 
Educated uuder his mother s brother S Studies logick under 
Cajiclh of Cremon .1 3 Takes the order of Sen ites 1566 4 
public Professor of Dnmitj at Mantui 4 His great acquisi 
tions m cicrj branch of knowledge and htenture u Soeral 
charges laid against him in thclnquisition whichpasscdoicr o 

Refused a bi liopne b) Clement VIII o 1 he part he took in 
the quarrel between Paul V and the \ cnctians 6 Attacketl 
by five ruflians cmplojed b} the Pop^ and receives fifteen 
stab 8 Retires to hia convent and writes the History of the 
Council of Trent 8 Died 1623 8 JRs cluracter 10 
Satire Lord Rochester a praise of cntici ed ix 207 
^cca^e Richard lus life xu 281 Horn Jin 10 1697 i son of 
Earl Rivers h) the Countess of Macckaficld 283 Ixft to the 
care of hu who abandons him 283 Committed to 

the care of a poor woman to be brought up as her own son 
284 Lad) Mason tus grand mother takes somccaic of him 
2 Sj His god mother Mrs Uord left him SOOMvhich was 
never |laid him 28o Placed at a small grammar school near 
St Albans ‘’So Loid Rivers on Im dcatli bed enquires parti 
cularly of him and is assured by his motlicr that he was dead 
by which he loses 6000/ Icftiumb} his fithcr ‘’86 llismothcr 
attempts to end him to \mcrica ccretly 287 His mother 
places lum witha shoe makcrin Holbom 288 Onlhedeath 
ofhis nurse discovers hwparents 288 Applies to his mother 
who resolves to neglect him 283 Becamcan author through 
necessity 2*^9 Publishes Ins first Poems ogain«!t tlie Bishop 
of Bangor 289 V ntes his first pli) \\ oman s a Riddle m 
his eiglilecnlh jear 290 At twentj one writes love in a 
Veil 291 Is patronircd b\ Sir RiclianI Stuelc ‘’91 Story 
of his going w ith Sir Richard Stctlc and WTitin^, a pamphlet 
which he cUs for two guineas to raise monev 202 Stcclo 
proposes to marry one of his natural d lughiera to Sav age 293 
Stetle di cards him 293 llirough the intercession of Bilks 
obtains 50/ from his mother 29 Frequents the btage be 
comes acquainted with Mrs Oldfield who allows him 50/ a 
year dunng her life 296 Mr Bilks occasionally allows him 
a benefit which is counteracted by lus mother 297 Writes 
the tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury 298 Cibber corrects 
the Iragedj ‘’99 Experiences the friendship of Aaron HiU 
who writes the Prologue md Epilo^,ue to thetraged) of Over 
burv 300 Acts the part of Ovcrbuiy 300 Seventj gum as 
left for Savage by Mr Hills publishing his case in the Plain 
Dealer, 302 Hu flattery to Lady ftl \V Montague m his Dc 

dicatioa 
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dication to his < 01011:6 of PoerTis> 303 Adds to his reputation 
bj his Poem on the death of Geoige I 304 Account of his 
killing Mr James Smclau, 303 His tiial and defence, 308. 
Is found guilty ot mui dei , 309 He obtains a pardon, altliough 
it had been gieatly obstnicted by his mothei, 310 Further 
accounts of his mothei ’s enmity, 311 Meets the principal 
evidence against him in disti ess, and dii ides his only guinea 
With her, 314, His own opinion of tlie killing of SinClairy 
S15 Lived a life of v/ant and plent)’’, 316 Tlireaten's to 
pubhsh a nairative of his motliei’s conduct, in hopes of ex- 
torting a pension from hei, 317 Received into tlie family of 
Lord Tyiconnelj who promises him a pehsion of 200 ? a year, , 
SI 7 Wiites theAuthor to be Let,31S The pait he had in the 
Dunciad, 321. His epigiam on Dennis, 322 Recenes twenty 
guineas for a panegjnick oH Su R Walpole, 322 Laments 
the misery of living at other men’s tables 323 Publishes the 
Wanderer, with the character of that poem, 324 His pecu- 
liar attention to conectness iti planting, 326 Sells the 
copy of the Wandeiei for ten gmneas, 326 His quarrel 
with Lord Tyrcbnnel, 328 Writes the Tiiumph of Healtfr 
and Mirth, 330 Closely studies the great, 331 Again turned 
adrift on the woild, 333 Too much elevated by good for- 
tune, 334 His mother Oontinues hei ill treatment of him, 
336 The resentment between Loid Tvrconnel and him kept 
up for many yeais, 337 Publishes the Bastaid, a Poem, 338 
This poem obliges his mothei to retiie from Bath to London, 
339 Ready to aOcept the piaises of the people, and' to find 
excuses for their censure, 340 Imputed none of his misenes 
to himself, 341 Mistook the lo%e, for tlie practice of viitue, 
342 His actions piecipitate and blameible, his writings 
tended to the piopagation of morality and piety, 342 Exeits 
all Ins interest to be appointed Poet Laureat, but is disap- 
pointed, 343 Becomes volunteei Laui eat to the Queen, for 
which the Queen sends him 50Z and leave to continue it an- 
nually, 344 Copy of the first volunteei Laureat, 344 Ac- 
cused of mfluencing elections against the Court, 348 An in- 
formation against him in the King’s Bench, foi publishing an 
obscene pamphlet, 34 9 Wiltes the Pi ogi ess of a Divine, 350. 
Satirized in the Weekly Miscellany, and defended in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 352 The information dismissed by Sir 
Piuhp Yoike, 353 Puiposes wiitilig the Piogiess of a 
Freethinkei, 354 His practice to conceal himself fiom his 
friends, whilst he spent the Queen’s pension, 354 Sir R 
Walpole piomises him the fiisf place I'acaht, not exceeding 
200Z' a year, 355 Extiacts from his poem On the Poet’s de- 
pendance on a Statesman, 356 Extractsfrom an Epistle upon 
Authors, nevei published, 357 Dedicates a poem' on Pubhck 
Spirit to the Pnnce of Wales, foi which he leceived no le- 
ward, 360 For a gieat part of the year lived by invitations, 
arid lodged by accident, sometimes m Summer on a bulk, and 
jri Wmtei m a glass-house, 366 Whefevef lie Went could 
not conform to the oaconoiny of a family, 368, As Ins affairs 

grew 
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desperate hia reputation dedined 369 IVoposes to 
publish lus »orLs b]^ sul)sci7ption^ but not so muc]i cncou 
raged as he either cspected or merited sjient the money he 
received and never pubh hed his poems 36p His universal 
acquaintance 370 By the death of the Queen loses both 
his prospect of prefeimcnt and his annuity 371 Purposes 
vvT;ting new tragedj on the tory of Sir John Ov erbury, 371 
Vt iites a poem on the death of tlic Queen on her subsequent 
birth daj with extracts trom it 372 His fnenda send him 
into Males on a promise of allowing him 5Ql a jcar 375 
I^orms enchanting ppo pects pf a countiy life 376 Tahes a 
lodgmg in the libci tics of the Fleet and recciv es one guinea a 
week of his fnenris subscription 376 Sets ofl for Hales m 
^uly 1739 spends all his money iKjforc he reaches Bristol gets 
a fi^h lemittanct amies at Bri-tol where be is well re 
cefved, and stavs for some tunc and at last goes to Swansea 
tlie place of his. destination 3S1 His annmtj greatly dimi 
mshed 382 Completes his trigedv Returns toBrjstol 

.^\herc sol is sub«cnbed for bun 383 Become? neglected nt 
Jlnstol 384 Aifostcd at Bristol and Ills Letter to a I nend 
on that occasion 387 IsveryKindlj treated by the keeper 
of the prison 392 H s poem Ix»ni]on and Bristol dcliDc 
ated 393 His letter to a friend who advised bmi not to 
publish London and Bristol delineated 394 Postppnes the 
publication 395 Bios m prison Ang 1 1743 and buned 
m the church jard of St Petci s Bristol 398 His person do 
senbed 393 Hia character 393 Allowed 20/ ajearbyPopo 

\i 161 

Saiecharges Sitkei; her complaint ni 215 Byroamagcorti 
clea to have a coach kept 216 Hci husband provides a coach 
without horses 2IS 

Scahger his partiality in preferring Viigil to Homer > 140 
Scaviper JCdward his history ui 141 
5ca»(/ak the ladles disposition to it, too fiequent iv 298 
-Scatter Jac/ lus hiatoiy iii 143 
Schemes the Idlers pnviiege of forming them vii 3 
Scholar jo\irnaI of three days vii 267 The life of a ui 323 
Ills hopes on entenng at the University i 21 1 \ levv of the 

general life of 212 

Sphooh tlie study proper for ix 9S Account of the pract^ of 
lamng out the mastei x 74 
Schoolmaster an honest and u efu! employment ix 97 
Saence the paths of it narrow and difficult of access v S®2 
The progress of it obstructed by servile imitation 370 
-Sciences the encouragement of them by the patronage of the 
great casual and fluctuating v 124 
Scotland muc^ civilized by Croipwells soldiers via 234 State 
ot hterituie fiom the middle of the sixteenth centurv 234 
Civility part of the national chmicter of the Highlanders 2o6 
Scotland Johnsons Journey See Hebrides 
Scotland Aeit consideratigns on thv eshblishnient of a colony 
there p 344 

Scruple 
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Scruple, Sim, his stoiy, vii S36 

Seasons, the change ot them pioductii e of a lemarkable vaiiatloil 
of the scenes of pleasui e, v 339 
Scruple Shop, account of that fixed at Oxfoid by the Parliament 
paity, 1646, mi 199 
Sebald s Islands See FalJcland s Islands 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, atiagedj, cntical observations up- 
on it, V 346 

Second Sight, enquiiy into, viii 339 

Secrecy, rules concerning the doctiine and piacticc of It, iv 87* 
Secrets, the impoi tance of keeping them, iv 81 The geneml 
causes of the violation of fidelity, in lefeience to seciets, 83 
llie aggiavated tieacheiy of such conduct, 83 85 The im- 
piudence of committing this trust to peisons of whose wisdom 
and faithfulness we have no ]U3t assuiance, 86 
Seduction of innocence, a detad of the infamous arts and giada- 
tions by which it is often effected, vi 179 
Seged, his histoiy, va 368 

Self-conceit, the stiong dispositions of many to indulge it, v 31. 
How easily piomoted, 31, By what aitifices men of tins qua- 
lity delude themselves, 34 
Self-denial, thoughts on, vii ^06 

Self-lcnoioledge, its gieat impoi tance, iv 156 vi 88 A happy 
preset V ativ e against indiscretion and vice, iv. 182 Fiequently 
obstiucted by paitiality and self-love, vi 89 The deplorable 
folly of opposing out own convictions, 91 
Serenus, hishistoiy, in 155 
Serge, Dick, his histoiy, iii 144 

Sermon, an annual one at Huntingdon, in commemoiation of 
the conviction of the witches of Waibois, iii 72 
Serotinus, his quick use to conspicuous eminence, vi 148 
Servants, the importance of a wise legulation of oui conduct to- 
wai^ds them, i\ 432 Then praise ot then siipeiiois the highest 
panegyiick of private viitue, 432 The dangei of betiaying 
oui weakness to them one motive to a regulai life, 433 The 
folly of giving them oideis by hints only, vii 182 
Settle, Elkanah, his chaiacter by Diyden, ix 321 Remaiks on 
his play of the Empiess of Morocco, 321 Writes a vindica- 
tion, with a specimen, 325 Piotected by the Eail of Ro- 
chestei, 350 Attacks Diyden on his hledal, 355 Made City 
Poet, 355 Spent his latter days in contiiving shews foi f urs, 
&c and died in an hospital, 355 Suppoited himself by stand- 
ing elegies and epithalamiums, vii 47 
Shadivell succeeds Dryden as Poet-Laui eat, im 362 
Shaftesbuiy, Lord, account of him by Mi Giay, xi 370 
Shakespeare, William, only two editions of his woiks from 1623 
to 1664, IX 137 His Tempest alteieil by Diyden and Dave- 
nant, 323 His plots in the bundled novels of Cinthio, 330 
Diyden’s Tioilus and Cressida altered from Shakespeaie, 340 
An edition of his vvoiks, in six quaito volumes, published by 
Pope, in 1721, xi 103 The deficiencies of this edition de- 
tected by Theobald, 103, Merits of Pope’s edition, 104 His 

eminent 
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emmcDt succc *3 in In^ concdj m 99 Proposals for print 
ing luidnmatic woiks 1766 u 121 Difficulties in e^phm 
int, tlie orioinal meaning of the author 124 Omissions of 
former cditoi'S pomtcd out 130 Preface to the edmnn of liis 
aioiks 1768 133 Tlie peculwnlies by \^hlch he gained and 
kept the fanmr of hi. countrymen 136 Tlie poet of nature 
1 tC His dtann the miiTor of life 139 The opinions of i a 
nous critics on his ])H\s HO OWnations on his stvle 14.^ 
Hi fiults and defects 146 IIis plots generallv driwn from 
novels 1)9 Enqu ry into bis le-inung 162 Came to Lon 
don i n'"dj idventurei 166 Ctr* less of future feme 170 
Account 0*“ the modern editions of his works 171 Howes 
1/2 Pope 173 riieobalds I74 Hanm rs 176 Cipels 
177 \\ai burtons notes on 177 Uptons critical ob erva 
tioiis on 180 Grey St notes 181 Character of bvDrjden 
194 Gencml ob crvations on the Tempest 11 197 Two 
CentlCmen of Venma 193 Merry «c» of Wimlsor 19S 
Measure for Measure 200 Lovts Labour Lo«t 201 Mid 
summer Nipht s Dream 201 Merchant of Venice 202 As 
\ouIikelt 20'’ 'laming of the Shrew 203 All s Dell 
tint Ends Dell 203 'Iwtlfth Night 204 Wintei & Tale 
201 >iacbeth 201 King John 20) Hichard 11 20 j 
I ltnrvlV 2or Henryk 208 HeniyM 209 Pichardlll 
212 Henry VIII <’13 Conobnu "14 JuhusCmsar "14 
Anthonv and Cicopatrn 214 li non of Athens 215 Titus 
Andromeus 216 1 nidus and Cressida 217 Cymbehne 218 
Kmg Lear 218 Romeo and Juhet 2"’ Hamlet 223 
Othello 2‘’4 

Shenstotie ff tlliam his life xi 2/6 Bom at Leasow es m Hales 
Owen Sliropslure 1,H "76 Emued of PtmbrokeCoUcgc 
Ovford 173- "77 Pubh hed a volume of Misc.tllanie>» 1737 
His Judgment of Hcrcuks 1740 His ScIioolmistn“5S 174" 
277 D anders about to aequamt him elf with life 277 Dc 
lights in rural elegance 278 PieJ 1763 280 Hi clnrac 
ter 2SO Gray s Accoimt of him 281 Account of his 
works "8" 

SIneh liobcrt the writer of the lives of the Poets commonly 
attributed to Cibh r \ 274 Some account of him 2?4 
Shtfler Dick his hi ton vn 2S3 Disappointed m tlie pica 
surcs of a country life "9 4 
Siahj Island supplied th Tomans with com u 441 
Sidney Lad Dorothea addrtss d by Mr \\ aller under the name 
of Sachins- a is " ’ Hi'' various noble offers which she 
had 232 M^jiic the Earl of Sunderland 232 
i^irii^c what it should be xi 17^ 

SmiUtnde a p^*'enl and remote one in tlie dispositions and be 
haviourof manKird vi <*4 

Sinelnir Jmnes account of his being killed by Savage and liu 
companion, a. 304 

Sin<Tiferif!/ in genera' displcsL^iDg m 5J30 Instances in which 
it i» pnuicwonhy 2S7 
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Skaiting, two translations of lines under a print of persons 
skaitingj r S57. 

Slcinner (the Gra?npiarianJ, accouirt of his writings, u 39 
SJcy, Islands of, one inn in them, mu 269 Animal productions 
in, 270 Then bread and diet, 270, No customs paid there, 
271 Only one house of prayer m the islands, 283 Account 
of the cattle in, 304. Account of the horses, 305 Account 
of the stags, 306, No rats nor mice, 306 The inhabitants 
described, 307 The different ranks of men tlieie, 309. 

Slanes Castle, account of, viu. 223. 

Sleep, considered, vii 125 Equally a leveller with death, 126 
Alevander perceived liunself to be human only by the necessity 
of sleep, 126 

Sloane, Sir Hans, satuized by Dr. King in the Transactioneer, 

X 32 

Smith, Dr. instance of Wilks’s generosity to him, x 294. 

Smith, or Neale, Edmund, his life, by Dr Oldisuoith, x 1 
Son of a merchant of the name of Neale, by a daughter of 
Baron Leclimere, 1. Took the name of Smith from being" 
brought up by an uncle of that name, 2 Educated at West- 
minster, under Busby, and lemoied to 0\foid, 2 His charac- 
ter, 3 Character of his works, 5 His life by Dr Johnson, 

I6 Born at Handley, in Worcester shne, 16 Educated at 
Westminster, and took his Master’s degiee at Oxford 1696, 16 
Narrowly escapes expulsion tor iiiegulaiities in 1700, 18 Ex- 
pelled 1705 , 19 Resides m London, 19 Account of his works, 
20 Dedicates Pliasdia, a tragedy, to the Marquis of Halifax, ' 
who had prepaied to reward him with a place of 3001 a yeai, 
which he loses, thiough not soliciting it, 20 Ihn poses wilting 
a tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, retires into the countiy tor that 
purpose, where he died in July 1 7 10 , 23 The story of his 
being employed to altei Clarendon’s History false, 24 Copy 
of hrs Analysis of Pocockius, 27 
Smollet, Dr an obelisk raised to his memory near the place of 
his birth, vui 406 
Smuggle, Ned, his story, 111 370 

Sneciker, Jack, a hearty friend to the present Establishment, hii 
history, vii 40 

Spug, Dick, his story, vn 314 
Snug, Timothy, his history, in 143 
Sober, Mr his histoiy, vn 123 
Sofeuety, considered, vn 358 

Society, mutual benevolence the great end of it, iv 360 
Softly, Sam, his story, vn 372 

Soldiers, their contemptible slate in time of peace, mi 81 
Tlieii wish for war not always sincere, 81 On the bravery of 
the English, 11 . 427- 'Arises leiy much from the dissolution 
of dependence, whidh obliges every man to regard Ins ow'n 
character, 429 

Solid, Jack, his story, vn 315 ' 

Solitude, a relish for those pleasures an aigumenl of a good dis- 
position. 
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position ir QO The di giistful tcdiousncss of it to tn'iny 29 
The peculiar pleasures of it v 408 Lnquirj into tiic state 
of happine s in iii 361 

Setrervile Mr his life x 2/8 Bom at Td ton m Maniick 
shire 1B9’ 278 Educat^ at Winchester and felloivof New 
Oillege 278 DitdJuI^lD 1742 and an account of hia death 
bvShenstone °/9 Account of his n orhs 2S0 
Sophron his letter on fni^lita i\ 364 ffis hi'>torj vii 2’^3 
Sorroa the indulgence of it incapacitates to enjoj the plcasurca 
of contemplation iv 30 flic experience of it a prcscn-atne 
against the vanities of the world 38 Ciutions ''gaimt it 303 
In tmctidhs for prcientm^ It SOT 
Dr Boerhaaves ojiimon of xii SS 
Sounds their origin desenb tl, ix 27 Account of a casern re 
ported to be remarkable for rcicrlicratiDn of \iii 29j 
£) 0 uth Sea little advantage to be expected from commerce thcrcj 
tut 101 

Southern the first wlio had two nights of a new ph) ix 317 
Spam its naval power almost i»ut an end to b^ the dcslruclioa 
of the j^miaiLa ii 351 

Spectator qolcs respecting the nnicre Ac in lliat publication x 
63 The firstEngbsh publication lliat taught minuter dcccntici 
and mftnor duties 84 Advantages of such publications 8 j 
D esigned to divert the attention of the people from public dis 
content 86 Obscnations on the character of Sir Re^r dc 
Covcrley 87 Observations on Sir Andrew FrcopoH 88 
Nearly 1700 of tlicm sold daily 68 
Sp rtce Mr publi hod a cnticism on Popes translation of the 
Odv scy XI 106 I^mis a friendship with Pope h) which he 
obtains prcfcrmcnbiu the church 106 
Spencer Ldmund one of his stanzas compared with the same 
as Altered by Pnor^ x. 1S3 Some imitations of his diction 
censured v 3'’^ 

Spirituous Liquors the bad effects from the use of ii 397 
Eight millions of gallons consumed every year m England, 
89S 

Spleen extracts from S/r R Blackmorcs essay on v -15 
Sport analogy of the supposed sport of superior beings tor 
menting man with mans sport over inferior animals viii 46 
^prat Dr Thomas liis life of Cowley rather a funeral omtion 
tlian a history ix 1 Assisted Bud inj^limn m writing the 
Rehearsal 349 IIis lift, x 36 Born at Pallaton Devon 
shire 1630 36 Became Commoner at Oxfonl ir>l 36 
Tikes oiders and raadt- Chiplain to the Duht of Bucking 
ham whom he is ‘said to have a.^3istcd m WTiting the Uc 
hcai a! 37 A favmuitc of Wilkms and one of the lirst Fel 
low* of the Roval Society 37 Hrites the J/istoiy of the 
Royal Society 37 Made Bishop of Ilochcsttr 168J 38 
1\ntes the Hi tory of the Rje Ilou-e Plot J8 Made Com 
missioner of ecclesiastical aflurs 38 Stood neuter respecting 
the Declaration 38 Withdraws fjom the con mis lon 3» 
'oL XII M i In 
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In a conference whcUiei the Crown ^\a3 -vacant, spoke in fa- 
voni of his old mastei, 30 A ])lan laid to charge him and 
otheis with a plot to icstore King James, 39 The Bishop 
seizid, and confined foi some time, 40 In the cause of Sa- 
cheveiell appeared among the fiicnds of the Chinch, 40 Died 
May 20, 1713, 41 List of Ins \NOiks, 41 

Spring, the pleasuies of that season di'^plajcd, i\ 29 Anode, 

1 327 

Spriicly, Robin, his ohscnations on uatcring-placcs, and of a 
select set at one of them, vii 310 His farthci account ot 
company at the Wells, SSO 

Stag, veiscs on the head of a stag, iv 2G8 Account of those 
in the Islands of Sky, iiii 306 

Stage, tiagedies in ihyme intioduccd soon after the Restoration, 

IX 320 A controversy between Diyden and Sir R Howaid 
on Dramatic Rhyme, 321. Not attended with much piofit iii 
the time of Di} den, 347 Southein the first who had two 
nights and Row'c three nights of a new plaj , 3 17 A flattering 
dedication to a play a principal pait of the piofit of an author, 
54S Di>den wiote prologues foi two guineas each, and 
aftci wards raised them to thiee guineas, 318 Diyden’s ob- 
seivations on R 3 Tner s Remaiks on the TJ’iagedics of the last 
Age, 417 Dennis’s reasons for papng no legaid to the opi- 
nion ot an audience, x 121 Account of the dispute betw’cen 
Colliu and the poets, J9f) The law'S of dramatic action 
stated, M 97 The complaint, concerning the dramatic ait 
being long exhausted, mi 0 Thoughts on the appearance of 
new actois, 96 New actors compaied to new monarchs, 96 • 
The cruelty of combinations for or against young actors, 98 
The oiigin of tiagedy and comeclj', n 141 Advantages of 
the mingled drama, 142 'Dageclj, comedy, and hitsory, dis- 
tinguished, 143 Objections to the w'ant of unity of time and 
place removed, 131 

Stage-coadi, characteis in a stage-coach, iii 190. 

Stanchsh, Mrs liei cliaiactei, i\ 76 

Startle, IT' ill, his stoiy, m 314 

Steady, Tom, his story, -vii 3 13 

Steele, Sir R sold the comedy of the Dnimmcr for 30 guineas, 

X 95 His contioiei-sy with Addison on the Peerage Bill,” 
102 Patiomzes Saiage, 290 Stoi y of waiting a pamphlet, 
291 Stoiy of his being sened by bailiffs in lively, 292 Pro- 
poses maiiying one ot Ins natural daughteis to Saiage, 293. 
Dibca'ds Sa\agej 293 ihe eaily iiiendship between him and 
Addison, 75 Bonow^s 100^ of Addison, wdiich he reclaims 
by an execution, 75 

Stella {M.s JolnsoiJ, invited by Swaft into Ii eland, xi 7 Re- 
moves to Dubhn, and maiiies Swift, 21 Dies Jan 2S, 1728 
Her end supposed to have been hastened by the neglect of 
Switt, 29 Odes to, i 335, 336, 337, 339 

Stepney, George, his life, ix 291 Descended from the family at 

Pendegrast, 
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Pcndcgrast PembrokeslDre bom al^\eslminstcT 16r3 291 
Educaled at U catmmsfer and removed to Cimbridgc 291 
Enjpgcd m many foixi^ cmplojments 291 l)jed m 1707> 
and buned m Weattmnster Abbey 29” His Epdaph 29” 
Character of his vvoiks 29J , 

Sloicks their erroneous system concerning evil jv 207 
Slrojford Lord character of by Sir John D nhani i< 80 
i'rand characterized i 196 

Slud^ exercise the best relaxation from xn 13 Tlic imbecility 
of spint incident to persons luldicted to it m 103 
Sturdy Bob lusstoiv vii 337 

Sltjle the alteration of it humorously disjdayed \ 2”S 
Subordination the necessity of in places of jmbhe education xi 
192 Enquiry into the nature of viii 27 The necessity of ”7 
Siinda j the different mi.tho U of employ ing that sacreil sea on 
iv 191 The true method iccommcndcfl 198 
Superfluities and Accessaries of life considcretl vii 147 
Superstition a disposition irrational and tcmfying, iv 83 The 
danger of fallint, into in 311 

Supreme good fiUcly supposed by some to be a state of quiet 
an 71 

Suretyship the danger of exemplified m the character of Can 
dvdus m 157 

Suspicion often the concomitant of gmit v An enemy to 
virtue and happiness >1 Old age peculiarly iddictedtoit, o2 
SuspiTius the crccch owl Ins character »v 377 
Swift Dean Jmathan Sir It Blackinorcs oborvations on tlio 
Tale of a Tub xi 1 Hts lift 2 His birth and parentage 
uncci*tain 1 An account said to be written by himself says 
Jie was the son of an attorney and born in Dublin, St An 
drcvvsDiy 1067 and another account delivered by him elf 
to Pope states his being the son of a clergy m in and born at 
Leicester 1 Educated at Kilkenny and entered ih Dublin 
University 108” i Admitted Hachclor of Ai ts bv jp cial fa 
tour 2 Attends his studios aery close 2 On the death of 
his untie Codvv in Swift he is introductil to Sir^\ Temple 
who pitjoniscs him 2 King Wilham oBers to nial-e him 
Captain of horse 3 Consulted by the hail of Porlhnd on 
triennial Parliaments 3 The disonlcr which brought him to 
the grave supposed to bo first contracted by eating fruit 4 
Takes the dCjjree of Master of Arts at Oxford July u 1C9J 4 
Pays an annual risit to his mother at I^rcestcr and generally 
on foot 4 Leaves Sir W Temple in di contint 1691 5 
Entei-s into the Church ai d obtains the j rcbend of Ivilroot 
in Conner Returns to Temple an 1 gnts up hts picbcml 
B \\ role Pindaric Odes to the King Temple and the Athe 
man Society B Diydensdcclaiatum tint Swift would nt ei 
be a Poet C Temple dies and le^vt s his MbS to Swift of 
whom he had obtuned a promise of the iii>t va ant picbcnd 
of Westminster or Canterbury bvU never peifoiimd 6 Dl 
dicates ftinple s posthumous Works to the King, C Go s to 
mm 2 Iix’and 
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Ireland ^vith thft Eail of Beikeley as pm ate sccretarj, ''6. 
Dioappointed of the deaiiry of Deny, he gets two small livings 
in the diocese of Meath, 7 Invites Stella to Ireland, 7 Pub-, 
lishes the Distentions in Athens and Rome, in 1701, 7 In 
I7f)4, th“ Tale of a Tub, 7 In 1708, the Sentiments of a 
Chuich-of-England-M?n, and some other pamphlets, 0 En- 
teis into the seivice of Lord Harley, 1710, 10 Wiites thuty- 
eidit Papers m the Evaminei, 11 Publishes a Pi opotai for 
collecting, &c the English Tongue, 13 Writes a Lettei to 
the Octobei Club, 13 In 171^ publishes the Conduct of the 
Allies, 14 Rellections on the Bairier Treaty, and Remaiks 
on the Intiofluction to Vol III of Buinets History of the 
Reformation, lo Discovers the miseiy of gieatnpss, 16, Ac- 
cepts the Deaneiy of St Patiicks, 1713, 17 lvefa-,ps vOZ of 
Lord Ovfoid, but accepts of a draft of lOOOZ on the i,vche- 
quei, but intercepted by the death of the Queen 17 Keeps 
a ]oainal of his visiL, Ac 17 Endeaiouis to leconcile Lord 
’OKfoid and Bolingbioke, but m vain, 18 Publishes, in 1714, 
the Public Spiiit of the Whigs, in ansvvei to the Cnsis, 18 
SOOZ offered foi tne discoveiy of the authoi, 19 Retues, iri 
1714, into Berkshiie, 19 Goes'to settle on hisDeaneryin Iie- 
land, 19 AVi lies seveial other political pamphlets, 20 Mrs 
Johnson leraoves fiom the country to a house neai IheDeaneiy, 
21 Idaiiies Mis Johnson, 21 Becomes populai by recom- 
mendir.g 'o the lush the use of their own manufactures, 22 
Account ot the death of Vanessa, 22 Acqmies fiesh esteem 
by the Diapiei’s Letteis, 23 3()t)Z offered foi the discoveiy 

ot the 'authoi, 24 His conduct to his butlei, who was en- 
trusted with these Cl et, 26 Makes his butler 'veigci of St. 
Patiick’s, 26 Obtains the ajipellation of The Dean, 26. In 
1727, publishes his Miscellanies, 3 vols and Gullivei 'sTiavels, 
2/ His wife dies Jan 28, 1728, 29 He greatly laments her 
death, though supposed to have hastened it by neglect, 29. 
His discoui se with Betteswoi th the lawyei , 29 Lends money 

to the pool without inteiest, but lequnes the re-payment 
without chanty, 32 H.s continual, increasing aspenty, 33 
His giddiness and deafness inciease, 33 Always careful of his 
money, 34 Polite Conversation, published 1738, 34 Dt- 
lectio’^s foi Sen ants, soon altei his death, 34 Loses his 
mental poweis, 35 Dies in Octobei 1744,' in his 78th year, 
36 Ills powcis as an author, 37 Dictated political opinions 
to the English, 37 Delivered Ireland from plunder and op- 
piession, 37 Irish may date then riches and prospenty fiom 
lus pationage, 38 Remarks oU his works, 38 Deseited the 


Whigs, when they deserted their piinciples, 39 His chaiac- 
ter as a chuichman, 39 His peison, temper, and oeconomy, 
40 Stoiy of Gay and Pope visiting him after they had sup- 
jied, 42 His chaiactei by Dr Delanv, 45 Promotes the 
kib-cription for Pojie’s lianslation of the Iliad, 96 Joins 
with Pojip in piibluhing three volumes of Miscellanies, 109. 
^ubhshed tlie first Volume of the Memoirs of Scnblems, in 

CODJUUCtlOJ^ 
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toniunciioiMvtth Pope and Arbulhnot 13C N-irroune of 
mind in In-) letter^ iro Ihe report of Pope written 

a defmiaton life of him groundless lb> IJh Hi-,t()r> of the 
Hst Yni-s ot Queen Anne saxtd by an accident au >60 
^ycopltaiih their infirtious cl dracter a 213 
Sydenham Tlu mas his life ati ISO Born at \\ infoul Ea !e 
in Dorsctslme 1624 IbO Lnteied Commoner of ‘Sfa^.daUn 
Hall Oxford 181 Siippo eil to haie spent oinc time 

inarms ISl Bicholor of Pin ick 164S ibl Hid not take 
up the pnctice of pin lel without haim^ qualih dlumdffor 
It a* was reported 182 PractLCs-lh) tek in \\cstniin ter 
187 Diedir>9 189 llis characfci ISO 
ISymerons rrjttaiine Ise rocs enter into treaty with bir Pranci 
Drake an 7b 


1 

3^CASlf 111 5/y de*;crn)cd \iit 311 Complaints of them' 
shewn to be unjust 310 
T'urksmon III Co! account of Mii S6 
y<ilukervi$lt/ account of \m 20l 
Tamuip oj t/ic S/ire c oGscmlians on Slnkspcan* s u N“' 
Tantalui hts fihkd puni hnitnl a stion^ inia^c of hun^ 
scnihtj M ISO 

lasio icprosents spirits as jiromoting or olstructing ctents by 
cxtenul a„encj k 60 Utpicsenls the pleasures and spltn 
(tours of hriun 6 U ^ 

Instc loll censured m «18 

faie 2<>ahum died m the Mint m extreme jioterly x 66 
JalUr notes of some of (he writers \ 83 Dcsig,ncd to dnert 
the attention of the \ coplc from public discontent 86 
Taxation no Tijraniii/ an answci to the re olutious tui addicts 
of the Americm Longrcbs G177*>3 'ih 1^ 

Itn leiicw of Mr Hanu n av on ii 3 It) Tlie use of in 
China 391 Uisc and pioCTC s of the u c of mLnigland oDl 
hirst imjKirted from Holland 1CC6 S9-. Iirst pne* per 
ib which it conlim ed to I7t>7 3 j 2 Descended to the lower 
class 171 j 392 Clandeslmclj imponcd li om 1 mnee 1720 
30” In ITof 2000 tons imported 39” The miscluefs of 
3J3 1 

Tiers the true la tc of ix Sr 

J edioitsness in a Poet the mobt fatal of all ftuUs x 179 Cha- 
racterized 179 

Temper good by what means it is fiequentlyaitnted a 23 
Temperance the cau e of an 358 
Tempest p^ncral ob cnations o i Shalcspcare s ii 197 
Tempest lorn a fiicnd of the House oi bliiart history of tu 33 
Temple Itci Mr his character of Giav xi 369 
Temple SirJfilhitm palroni cs Swift, m 3 LeateshisMSS 
to Swift 6 

Templeti n, 
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Templenian, Geogiaphia Metnca, Eatint, i 405. 

Temptations to vi( p, the motnas to thenij wilh the diffi- 

culty attending that i e^'stance, n - ' ’ 

Tenants, thcoicleis of, in ine Isles of bk), mh 310 
Te) ms of Alt, the ner CoSity of, mi 281 
Teinate, acL(/.Ant of the kir'' and inh ih ( mis ol, \n 138 
Tetrica, a lively e\ain})le ot habitual n^.LM-'hucss, v 21 
Thales, the dep I'uieof bom London, i 120 
Theatic, Gieek, genc! .d conclusion to Di umoy's, ni 61 
Theobald, Cvposcs the dcliciei.cies ol Popes ..dilion of ''holv- 
speaie, v 103 Ci^lcb'iitcd by Pope in the Dim^'aci, ioS 
Obseivations on lus edition of Shakspcaie, n 11 0 
Theocritus, E\cei pta c-s., i 403 

Theodore, the Hemiit ot Teneiifie, the vision oi, n 1*)4 
Thief and Pirate contiastcd, via 102 
ThiAbt/, Mr assists Pope in the notes to the biad, \i 81 
Thomson, James, his hie, xix 221 '^on ot x Alinistei it Ednain, 
in Koxbuigh, bom 1700, 221 Educated nndci Mr i'.tcc.'t'on, 
221 Removes to London, 222 Hccoincs acquainted with 
hlallet and Aaion Hill, 223 bells his ])ocm on \v ir.tei to All 
Millai , 223 Dedicates his Vv inter to Sn Spencer Compton, 
iiom w horn he icccives a picsent of 20 guineas, 223 It is 
lecoinmended by Di Bundle to Loid Chancclloi Talbot, 224. 
Publishes Siuninei, a poem on tiie dcatli of Sii Isaac Newton, 
and Biitanma, in 1727’, 225 Is cntei tuned in tlichumlyol 
Loid Binning, 225 Publishes Sjiiing m 1/28, and Autumn 
1730, 226 VUitcs Sophonisba 1727, 226 The piologue to 
Sophoni'ba wiitten oy Pope and Mallet, 226 Tiav'cls with a 
son of Chancelloi Talbot, 226 Gets the place ol Sccrctai’y of 
Buels, 227 Wiitcs his poem on L.I'city, 227 Loses Ins 
place by the death of the Chancelloi, 228 Allowed a pension 
of looZ a yeai by thcPunce of Wales, 228 Wiites the tia- 
gedy of Agamemnon 1/38, 22S Licence refnsed to his Ed- 
ward and Elconoia, 229 In conjunction with Alallet wntes 
the masque of Alficd, 229 WnUsTancicd and Sigismunda 
1745, 229 Appointed Suncyoi-gcncial of the Leewaid 
Islands, 230 Publishes his last piece, the Castle of Indo- 
lence, 230 Died 1748, and bunctl at Bichraohd, 230 His 
pcison desciibed, 230 His tiagedy of Coriolanus brought on 
tJie atage aftei lus death by the fi lendship of Sir George Ly t- 
tleton and AIi Quin, 230 His fiicxidly letlci to his sister, 
231 Chaiactei of his vvoiks, 235 
Thought, the pov'ei of in animals, vii 92 Some men neier 
think, 93 Whether the soul always thmks, 93 Faithei en- 
quiuos on thought, 94 

Thraso, his iCflecuons on the influence of feai and fortitude, v. 
352 353 

Thrnsyhulus, a lemaikable instance of bein<? deluded bv flatteiT, 

VI 133 ^ t. j . 

Thralc, Mrs impiomptu on her completing her 35tli year, i 357 
Ihyer, Mr publishes two volumes of Butlei’s Woiks,' ix 187. 

Tick ell. 
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TickcU Jhomeis la life x 2G7 Born ICSG Diidekirk in 
Ciimbeiland 2G7 Entered at Oxford April 1701 207 Jm 
tntcd under the patronige of Addison 2C7 His Tnnslation 
of Homer prcferrtd to Pop a 268 A conxei alion bctxxcen 
Pope and Addison on the Annslation 263 Under secretary 
to Mr Addi on 272 Secrelarj to the Lords Justices of Ire- 
land 272 Died April 23 1740 272 A contnbutor to the 
Spectators 273 1 he Translation of the Iliad published by 

him uppo cd to haic been Addi on a \i 90 
Time the principal cinj)lo}7ncnt of it should be directed irith a 
xien to the end of our cvis cncc v 58 The negligent trastc 
of it censured ”33 Ou^htto be spent uith Irugahu and 
improved with diligence 234 2 3 The injustice of wasting 
the time of othero \ii o3 Statesmen and patrons more re 
pioached for it than ihej deserve *"4 Those xxho attend 
statesmen the most crunmal >4 A tribute of time to be inid 
to a multitude ol tj rants 65 The continual progress of, 
taken rolice of hj all nations 173 J*hc etfects of the pro 
grc-S nnt regarded 173 The neglect of the present hour cen 
eured iii 211 The loss of con ulcred ”<>0 Considerations 
on the loss of m 314 The best remed\ for pnef, 401 
Timon of /Jtliens oh cnationsouShaksjic'uos plij ol 11 21.j 
^ lilts jtndrcnicus ohsenations on Shal speaics jihy oi 11 .lo 
loteratiou of I eli^i n in Pru sn xii 2”9 
lomhjjts apprehended for being concerned in a plot apmst 
Parliament \Mih aller »x 24 Comicteil and eiccute(r249 
Tradennan case of one attempting to liecoine a u It and a cntick, 
Ml IfiC Impropnctv of his turning foj> 'ind fine gentleman 
379 Tlic progic-s of in London 111 ”2 Ihe foll\ of his 
seeking h ippme s in rural retirement 111 227 
Tfa^edy orj-,in of 1118 Moio unifomi than comedt 41 Cn 
tical remarks on the manner of composing. It \ 346 
Tragt Comedy the nature and design of it m 98 Shak 
speare s eminent success m that species of dramatic composi 
(ion DU 

Irnnquil Tow (a rich man) hi^lnstoiy mj 201 
Tranquilla her account of tlic addresses of \ enu tnhis rungo a 
Flosculus, and Deiitatus designed as a contra t to the n irra 
tne of Hjmcnaius v SOD Her marriage uitli Hjmenceus 
and the felicil) uith u Inch it avas mended m KS 
Translations the progress of xi 18” Unknown in Greece, 1S2 
Not much read in Italy 183 State of in IVance 183 Ob 
senations on mi 272 A | reduction of moderns 27” llie 
progress of 272 Earlj cuUnated in En^jland 275 Its pro 
i^rcss in England, 2/6 

1 ranslator character of a good translatnrj i\ 70 
Travels directions foi writingwoiks of, mi 3 »0 *'pccimen of 
the common method of wniing lournals of trax els 3S7 ' 

Treakle Zachary complaint against hia idle wife, xu b His 
wife s ansxvcr and complaints a^iin t her husband 111 
Trees thexxantof, in a gootl part of Scotland mii 212 

IVoiIks 
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Troilus and Crcs<tuh, obsci nations on blial^spcaic's play of, n 217. 

Tuimhull, Sir William, Popc’h Epilaj)h on Inm^ and criticisms 
on it, \i 202 

Truth, how far ndiculc the test of it, \i Its high oiiginal 

and last nnpoi lance, i 160 Its casj enimncc into tlie mind 
iihen intjoduced bydes.ie and attended iiitli plc.LSine, \i 147 
A steady legaul to the lustic of moial and icligious truth, a 
ceitam dnection to happiness, 236 TJic enme of the nola- 
tion of, vii 75 The want of it in histonans lamented, 7”' 
E\cm])hlicd in an Eni>lishinau*s and a I'l cnchinan’s account 
ot tlie captuie ol Lotiisbingh, 76 

Tryphcnii, his chaiattei, v 175 

Tucker, Dr his pioposals conccining Amtiica considcicd, iiii 
200 

Turenne, Marshal, his saying of the iinpoi tance of imnicdiatcH 
coi reeling oui mistakes, iv 210 

Talk, chai’aetciiscd as a Imsband, i 321 

Turnips, intioduccd into the Isle of Col, iih 360 

Turpicola, liei histoiy, ii 287 

Ticelfth Night, obscnations on Shakspeaic’s corned} , ii 204 

Two Gentlemen of Teiona, obsenations on Shakspeaic’s coniulr 
of, 11 198 

Tijrconnel, Lord, takes Sai age into his house, and piomises him 
a pension of 200/ ajem, x 317 His quail cl with Saiage.. 
327. 


V 

T^AFEU, Ins character of an insidious flattcici, m 134 

Vagario, his cliaractei, iv 176 

Fagulus, his account of Sqiuic Bhistci, 1 1 9 

Valdesso, Lis excellent remaik upon lesigning his commission, 

IV 1S6 

Vanessa, her unhappy paitiality foi Swilt, and death, \i 22 By 
hei will ordei-s the poem of Cadenus and Vautssa to be pub- 
lished, 23 

Fan Homngh, Mrs See Vanessa 

Vanity, of authois, lepiesented m the c.ase of Misellus, iv 103. 
Excessive, exemphhed in the chaiactei ol hJi EioJick, 389 
Its tendency to idleness, vi 84 

Venice, account of the quanel between that state and Paul V 
XU 7 

Vemistulus, the manner of his addi esses to Tianquilla, v 308 
His unmanly and timid conduct exposed, 351 
f erecundiilus , the infelicities he sustained thiough liis habitual 
bashfulness and timidity, vi 103 
Versification, remaiks on its rales, \ 92, 104 Tiie peculiarity 
of Milton’s, m his Paiadise Lost, 106 See Virtril ' ^ 

Pice, the descriptions Oi it m willing should be ahvays calculated 
to excite disgust, iv. 26. The essence- of, consideied, %ui 55. 

Vlctoi la. 
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Victona her letter on the foolish anxiety to excel merely in the 
charms of external beauty \ S76 On the mortifications 
arising from (he lo«s of it 394 

hda his Art of Poetry translatcil bv Clinstophcr Pitt xi 21S 
His remarks on the jiropiielv of Airgil s \cr&ification v 132 
lines fii^st planted bj Nmh n 412 Piogrcss of the cultiration 
of 443 Ordered to be dt titned by an edict of Domitian, 
413 Of France upcrior to the mines of America 451 

account of (he Sortes\irgilianx ix 8 Specimen of Sir 
lohn Denham s Iran lation, Si) Milbourne s cnticisms on 
DrjdensTran lation 127 Vom attempts to translate Virgil 
by Brady and Tate, 431 ^nciJ translated by Clinstophcr 
Titt xi 219 TlhtsTi mslation contrasted with Drjdcns 219 
In wliat respect superior m pastoral poetry n 239 Remarks 
on thejudicious projincty of hiSAcr-ification 24*’ Wiy pre 
ftrred to Homer by bcahger \ 1 10 1 he plan of his A£ncid 

funned upon the wTiiings of Homci 3C3 
Firtue the danger of mistaking the loic for the practice of \ir 
tuc, c-templitiid in Saiagc x 312 The representations of it 
in works of fincj should bt always exact and pure u 2G 
Tlie difTcrencc between sjicailalitt and practical Mitue 90 
Tlie cmir of substituting Miiglc acts of it for habits 164 
Obslrticlod by confounding the prai c with the practice of 
goodnos IS4 United with industry supjihcs the genuine 
sources of hojio > 2U Virtue and truth often defeated by 
pride ind ob tinacy 102 The constant pursuit of it the 
hig,hest excclLnco m 203 The entenon of considered iiii 
49 Such conduct not to be repented of for the c\cnt iii 
197 lo be purtued by Mituoiis means i 271 Thciaiious 
atticksonit ^17 

/7rtHoto, his character distinctly drawn v C8 Tin adiantagc 
!il is capable of communicating to other* 73 His excessive 
fondne s for cunosuics often tlie evidence of a low genius 7G 
J uionary schema the effects of m 422 
/ witor s criticisms on Pope s Epitaphs xi 199 
I tiaculus Ills letter on Virtuoso m 215 
Ulintsh account of, im ^91 

Uha Isle account of viii 382 Tlic Mercheta Muherum paid 
theie 383 

Ulysses the discovciy of, improper for a picture mi 181 
Uneasiness of mind often relieved by companng our lot with 
that of otliei's 'i 2r5 

Union the difficulty of either between nations or smaller com 
munitics 111 129 

hini(.rsitia the supeiionty of (lie Engb li to their academie«; 

and foieign unner>Uics mi 133 
1 oltairc his Msit to Congitne xi 18-t Pays mp M&it to Pope x 
107 Youngs Epigram on him 248 
/ oliinteer Laureat \ 1G7 

fossius Isaac delighted in having liis hair combed for many 
hours together ix 291 

I J oting, 
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Totin^^, considerations on the lights of, for rcpresentalnos in 
Pailiatnent, mu 73 

Foyasc't, intioduction to Tlie V/oild Pisphi\cd, a collection of, 
n ‘264 Abstiact account of, m scaich of new countries, mu 
96 111 conseinences of, 9B 

Upton, M) obsfi%.Uio’is on Ins Cntical Obseivations on Shak- 
SpCAVC 11 180 

Usefulness, public, should be the object of our diligent endea- 
vours, 1 371 377 


W 

TJ'^ AIN SCOT, TOM, com])l.unt of his son's becoming a fop, 
and neglecting business, mi 379 

Waller, Edmund, lus life, i\ 2'29 Born at Colshill, in Hcit- 
foidslme, Maich 3, 1607. 229 Ilis filhcr left him 3700/ a 
ycai, 229 Educated at I'lton, and icnioied to Kings Col- 
lege, Canibndge, 229 Rctuined to Failmnient in lus ISth 
yeai, 229 Wrote lus fact poetij in lus ISth jeai, 230 M lotc 
poetrj' almost by instinct, 231 Mames Mis Banks, a great 
hen css, 232 Loses lus uifc, who leai es one daughter, 232 
Addicsses LadyDoiothea S'dnc\, under the name of Sacha- 
iissa, ivho rejects Ins achhessts, 232 Celebrates Lady Sojihia 
Murray, under the name of Ainoict, 233 Supposed to have 
taken a r or age, 234 Manics a laclj of the name of Bresse, 
oi Brcau\, by v horn lie his fire sons and eight daughteis, 231 
Being returned to the Pailnmcnt of IGIO, makes a noisy 
speech on imaginary giicranccs, 2.37 No bigot to his paity, 
237 His speech on Episcop.icr , 237 .Sends lOOOhioad pieces 
to the King V hen he set up his st inclai (1, 240 Continues to 
sit in tlie icbclliouc comenticle. and to spo.ak against then 
liroceedings, 24l Nominated one of the Comnnssjonei s to 
tieat with the King at Oxford 211 Engaged in a plot against 
Parliament, 242 Tiie niannci in which the plot a as disco- 
vered, 244 Hun and "i omk'<'US taken up, both of ahom con- 
fess the who^e plot, 247 A day of thanksgir mg appointed for 
dcineiancc fiom tne plot, 244 Eail ot Poi tlaiid and Lord 
Conn ay taken up, on the dc'^laration of Waller, foi being 
concerned in tlie plot, aic examined screral tunes by the 
, Loids, and admitted to bail, 249 Tomkyns and Chaloner 
executed foi the plot, 219 Tned and condemned, and, after 
a ycai’s impiisonment and a fine of 10,000/ is banished, 250 
Gbiains, fiora Ciom.rcU, peimission to letuin, 251 Recened 
by Ciomuell as a kinsman, 251 Wiites Ins famous panegv- 
iick on Cromvicll, 251 Wiites a poem on the death ot Ciom- 
ncll, 253 V/ijtes again on the icsloiation of Charles 31 253. 
Retained to Paihamciit for Hastings, 254 Obtains fiom the 
King the jii or ostsinp of Eton, but Clai enclon refuses to put 
the seal to the giant, from his not being a cleigyman, 256 
IIis oiiposition to Claicndon on that account, 256 Kindly 

treated 
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treated bv Jame II 2 7 Preparca for his latter end 2 S 
Died Oct 21 IG67 and was buiicd at Be^wonsfield 2o9 Ac 
count of Ins descendants ’aO His character bv Clarendon 
260 Declared he would blot from his works any line that did 
not contain somt, motive to \irtuc 2rG His works charac 
terutd 2G7 ''pecimcn of his translation of the Pastor I'tdo 
2*D 

IVahnsley, Gillcrl some account of x 

Jfalpole Horace trwels through France into Italj with Graj 
where they quarrel and catli punsues his journey eparatelj 
M ‘»G5 

Jfahh JJtllinm his life i\ *112 Born nt Abcrlej Morcestcr 
shire ires 312 Fqteicd C cntlcman Commoner at Oxford 
lG/8 312 riic best critick in the nation dIC Member of 
Paih ment for \\ orccstcr hire 312 Ctntlcman of the Hor«e 
to Queen Anne 31^ A zealous fiicnd to the II lolulion 312 
Corre ponded with Pope on the jia toral comeils of the Ita 
lians Sid ^uppnscl to Imt died m 1709 31o Account of 
htaworls 313 An cuh encounter of Pope m 02 

Hants t i*^se w-ho have no real form imaginary ones ni 303 
The w ints of Iimi 1 ho > ants nothing 310 

Har Princes think it nccc^ a \ to v tgn onie re .on for but 
frequcritl} a aoiy un ati factory one \n 2or bhould be con 
due cd b) rules con.istcnt with the unncrsal interest of i lan 
kinds AS Lirercntftthngv rn the ,>])i oach or aii J 7 Dc 
plorablc co-e of tlio Ladi lo m., their i^aJhnts IS Th" rai 
ing and tnmmg an equal numb'’r of women recommended 
10 Women capable of 1 ingdccatctl a Bnddocl without 
eemg lus tncmic of siUTcnderin, hiino ra without a 
breach and of looking at Ivochfo t ‘’0 Lscij man ought 
to light as the mgle ch mpinn 20 The dutj of tlunlang ns 
it the event dcjitndcd on a manscojiiscl *^9 Propo d for 
ercctirg a fort on Sahsbiirv |>lain re embimg Brest arming it 
wath beef and ale and u m^, our fioldicps to attack it dl 
A— c« bi.ll tuihei gees and tragedians to bv. added bv 
V IV of accustomm^ tl e oldicrs to noi es equallv horrid wath 
the V ai cry 32 Di mnutinn of tli'' love of truth on'' of tlie 
calamities of war 120 111 clfects of making preparations fiir 

It m the tune of peace vm 101 Lvciy method of pacifica 
tion to be tned before war is engaged m 121 Its iin mo 
little attended to bj manj 121 Iv o expectation of allies m a 
war which might liave been prevented 123 Tlic piopiietj of 
drmanding txpencesm preparing for war when the oppo ite 
part) consents to conditioos i-cquaetl considered 13G 

JfaroJ 17^6 origin of ii 337 

ffarhois Hitches of conviction of commemorated m a ermcn 
at Huntingdon m 72 

TJarburton H Bishop of Gloucester hi literary and critic d 
chaiacter \i 123 Defend Popes I sav on Man again t 
Crou az^ 125 Comnienees a friend hip with Pope C9 
Erects u monument to the memory of Pope Ob 

scivatiOD? 
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ernations on note? on Shal spcarc; n 177 Vicn of (he 
contio\eiw bet.\\ccn Imn and M Ciousa/ on Popes on 
Man, 254 

Jianur, Tm account of his good ioil of uoman to Jiis nifc, 
Ml 400 

JVnirioi, (he ^anlty of Ins ■\Mshei;, i 213 
IVarlon'sll'isx) on Pope, Ilc\ie\\ of, ii 413 
JVatci ing-placc<!, obsenations' on, and on a •select £ct at one of 
them, Til 312 

11 alh, Dr Laac, Ins life, m 238 Pom at .Snulbampton 1G74, 
238, Began with T^itm at foui }cai‘- of age, 238 Kduca’cd 
ni a dissenting acadeim, 239 A jnakcr of \riits from fifteen 
to fifty, 239 Lca\o‘; (he acadenij at twenty yeai-b of age, 240 
Tutoi (o Sii .Tolin Ilai top's son, 240 Pecoinc, pro,achei it 
Iwcntj-fom jeaisof age, 240 Sir 'niom.ts Abnej takes Imrr 
into Ins house, 240 liis (hayactci its a picaehci, 213 His 
moral charactei, 214 IIis woiks charactensed, 215 Rc- 
cened an unsolicited diploma of 1) 1) fiom Rdinhingh and 
Aberdeen in 1723, 24G Died 17 IS, 24G His chanictti, 247 
IVenUh, the contempt of it icpiesented m laiioiis instances, n 
370 371 Wiong notions ot its uscfulncvs conccted, .374 
"Why tlic object of gcncial dcsiic, % 3S3 The leal impoit- 
ance and influence ot it shewn in the case of disappointed ex- 
pectations, M 80 

Jicatlic), causes whj an Englishman’s com ci-sation is first on the 
weathci, Ml 42 A moic noble tojnck than gcneralh sup- 
posed, 42 Influences the tempei, 43 1 he foil} ot subimt- 

'ting to such influence, 43 

TVe<tt, Gilbert, Ins life, xi. 259. Educated at Eton and 0\foul, 
259 Designed for the Church, but obtains a commission in 
the Aimy, 259 Resigns Ins commission, and appointed cleik 
cxtiaoidinai V of the Pin} Council, undei J^id Townslicnd, 
1729, 260 Settles at M ickhani m Kent, 2G0 Piihhslics Ins 
^ Obscivations on the Rcsuncction, 1747, 260 ' Cieated LED 
at Oxfoid, 1748, 2G0 Piequcntl} Msitcd b} Littleton and 
Pitt, 260 Cleik ot (lie Prny Council and tieasuici of Chelsea 
Hosintal, 2G1 DiCd 1/56, 2C1 His woilss chaiac tensed/ 
262 

Whartov, Lord, his iile cliai'acter, x 82 

Tl'hatciei is, is right, tiue sense ot that asseition of Mr Pope,' 
n 258 

Jlhirler, Jack, his histoiy, \u 72 
Ulnspercr, his chaiactei, m 25 

TVhitcfoot, his chaiactei of Sii Thomas Browne, xu 29 
fflntchead, Paul, summoned befoie tlie Louis toi his poem' 
called Mann'eis, \i 135 

Pf icl,cdnes<!, the gencial •■picad of it consideied, 1 434 
JLife, an idle one desciibed, vji 56 Cautions in choosing one, 
396 

Ji likes, John, considerations on Ins being rejected by the House 
of Commons as repiesentatne foi Middlesex, mii 67 


llxlks. 
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fftlis Sir (the actoi) occosionallyillows a benefit to S'l^'a^e 

‘' 07 ' In tances of his p^neto it% 29d 
JniU the n-^ces ity of in kin^ thtur tveinphfied m the stojy of 
Sophia II iKil Ml J90 

Jftlhaiii III suoplicci copious mateuals for pro e and 

ler f X 16 1 

Ji inhjn ’'lus Pope 3 xinfortunate laily xi 17’ Said to ha^e 
been m hne \\ itli Pope 17" 

7f inthtcs in Scotland dc^tiibcd 'm 9,^7 
Tl inter the sca_on of ‘’enou ne^s and tenor v 54 And of re 
tircm at and study o7 1 he honors ol it in the PoLar conn 
tii “3 >1 "66 In the 11 bnd IittL moro than inm and 
wind lilt 2C6 AnOle 1 J1 Winters Walk 332 
Jl triers 1 file obsen ifions on Sbaks^carc s comedj it 204 
Ifishes yam the filiv of indulipng them v 17 
Iht lias Its chan^jcs and fashion ix 19 Pnjes etc cnption 
crpdn'' 0 us CO Propcrlj characl n cd 20 1 vubrrance of 

condemned 40 Salt HUckmore •< account of x 212 Its 
original n 144 Whciein it dirtrcth from learning 144 
The mutual adiantagcs of then being united 149 The folly 
of afiecfinj, that ch meter I 6 S flic meins necessary to the 
production of a person eminent for the cbuactcr of a yyjt y 
194 

Jilts eldom reyyarded br their superiors ix 2"o Affected the 
nieanncs’s of tbcir clnractcr ^ 366 \i 4 200 In the time 
of Charles J I characten «1 1 2aO 
Jhlchcra/l lustoiy ot lu 70 An annual sermon still preached 
at Huntinpdon m cunmicmomtion ol the comiction of the 
Pitches of Warbpis 7 > KingJama»I wrote m defence of 
It 7 ^ Act of Parliament made 1 James I for the puni h 
ment of 72 

JlUhers Gen Hen Popes £pttnph on him, yyitli the Aisitors 
criticisms XI CIO 

Jloheij the ri e and fdl of, i 210 

Jlomen Loid Bacons se>crc reflection on beautiful n 216 
Infelicities peculiai to " 1 The y\ mt of attention to their 
enquiries censured v J5C *1 heir deplorable case in thebe 
ginning of a yv u by losint, their gallants y»i IS llccora 
■jneiided to folloyv the sold ers to camp 19 Capable to be 
come soldiers 19 An univof itu„ it Ime been defeated as 
BraJdock yyitliout stemg the enemy unendered Minorca 
yyithout a breach and lookei! ititnchfoit "0 A good soit 
of one characterised 400 The danger theyaie m when they 
lay aside tlieir religion lu 139 Hie fortitude of, dcsciibed 
1 271 

Jlondcf an instance of the desire of mm to propagate a ix 2 
flood considerations on making jilantitions vin 380 
Jl oods Halfpence their history xi 24 
fl ord to the ll'lse prologue to 1 326 

florid Milton supposed it to be in Its decay ix 131 Thisopinion 
was refuted by Dr Hakeyyill 131 Compared to a clock, 31 

V orld 
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World Displayed (a collection of voyages). Introduction to, li 
264. 

Woimieood, Dick, his story, vii. 337 
Writing, the lage for, vn 6 

Wycheiley, a man esteemed without -virtue, and caressed 
without good-humour, xi 61 VViote \erbes in praise oi 
Pope, 61 
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Xerxes, the vamty of a wamor exemplified in him, i 214 


Y. 

YaLDLN, Thomas, his life, x 261 Bom at Exetci in 1671, 
261 Educated at Oxford, 261 His readiness at composition, 
261 Became Doctor of Divinity 1706, 263 Rectoi of 
Chalton and ClcanviIIe, 263 Preacher of Bndeivell, 1698, 
263 Chaigcd with a dangeious coiTespondence with Kell}, 
263 His papeis seized, but no cnminahty appeanng, was 
discharged, 264 Died July 16, 1736, 264 Account of his 
poems, 265 

Young, Edward, his hfe, by Heibert Cioft, xi 286 Born at 
Upham neai Wmchestei, 1681, 286 Account of his father, 

287 Queen Mary was god-mother to him, 287 Educated 
at Wmchestei College, 283 Entered at New' College, 1703, 

288 Law Fellow of All Souls, 1708, 288 Bachelor of Ciiil 
Laws, 1714, and Di 1719, 289 Spealvs the Latin Oration, 
when the foundation of the Codiington Libiary was laid, 289 
Published his Epistle to Loid Lansdowm, 1712, 289 Poem 
on the J^ast Day published, 1713, 293 Account of some 
pieces omitted m his woiks, 293 Patiomzed by ]-.oid Whar- 
ton, 296 Busms bi ought on the stage, 1719, 29/ The 
Tlevenge, 1721, 297 Has two annuities granted him by 
Lord M^hartoii, 299 Attempts to get into Parliament for 
Ciicncestei, 300 Takes orders, and becomes a pojmlar 
pieachei, SOO Account of ins Satiies, 301 Acquired moie 
than ,000/ by the Univcisaf Passion, 304 Chaplain to 
George II 30v) Writes the Brothers, 309 Presented to the 
Iivmg of Welwvn, 1730, 311 Mamed Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughtci to the Eail of Lichfield, 1731, 311 His wute died 
1741, 313 His Pinlandei and Naicj^sa supposed to be in- 
tended fill Mr and T-Ls Temple, 313 The occasion of the 
Night TJu/Ughts red, 315 His son defended fiom the le- 
ports of ins ill behaviour to his father, 318 The chaiacter 
of Lorenzo not designed for his son, 318 His letter to Pope, 
324 Noj’e of his w ntings pejudicial to the cause of Virtue 
and Religion, 326 The Brothers brought on the stage 17 53, 
328. Gives 1000/ to the Society foi the Propagation of the 

I Gospel, 
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Co pel 111 torj and account of his poem called Re ig: 

nation Hu fiiend hip for liia housekeeper 3J4 Did 

17fiD 33o ]\Ianj untruths mentioned of him m tlie Biogm 
phia 33 j Story of his straying: into the cnemv s camp ivitli 
a cla*sick in his hand 336 Ihe \1chb13hop of Cantuburys 
Letter to him 337 Appointed clerJ of the do et to Uia 
Pnnee s Dou-ager I7OI 337 Not the Pinson Adams of 
Fielding 339 Hss epitaph 340 Hia Poem characteriaed 
bj Dr Johnson 341 

Youth modesty and actiie diligence its amiable ornaments n 
63 Often deluded and ruined by piofu encss and extrava- 
gance 10 Too easily ensnaied by earlv iramereion in plea 
sure 271 A time of enterpnze and hope v 2i>4 Delighted 
with spnghtlincss and ardour 267 The dangers to which it 
IS often exposed vi 203 Ihcir fond opinion of their own 
importance 325 The forbearance due to young actors on the 
stageofhfc vu 93 The proper cmployincnt of lu 3 j3 


Z 

ZePHIRLTTA her character i\ 120 
ZoToasior supposed to havu borrowed his institution from’MosC^ 
vn 14 

Zosimo her history iv 73 Her epitaph n 33^ 
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